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MUSALMANS, 




GUJARAT MUSALMANS: 


CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND STRENGTH 


According to the latest figures (a.d. 1891), Gujardt Mnsalmans 
number about 1,113,000 or 10 07 per cent of the population. The 
following statement shows their distribution : 

Gujarat MUSALMAnS : Distribution, 1891. 

Partly Foreign. Local Converts. 

District. r~ ~~ — * ™ Total, 

x ****&. g. £■ ° thor8 - 

3S73 84,846 7186 330 1263 10,972 260S 29,400 00,487 

3265 11,015 10,617 791 143 13,520 5. 38,087 77,443 

460 3359 2118 145 20 42.10 9 8321 18,651 

2432 14,235 4565 390 111 32,3(57 113 17,050 71,263 

1550 27,670 2585 367 604 12,905 ... 6626 52,307 

Total ...11,580 91,125 37,071 2032 2141 73,980 2735 99,487 310,351 

States ... S7,089 46,588 38,670 4418 86,441 68,787 43,618 427,713 803,323 

Total ... 98,609 137,713 65,741 6450 8S,5S2 142,767 46,353 5*27,199 1,113,447 

No separate details are available for the different States, 

Ghijar&t Musalmiins may be divided into two main sections, those 
who have a foreign strain and those who are almost entirely of local 
Hindu descent. 

. Prom the middle of the seventh to the end o£ the eighteenth 
century foreign Musalmans continued to find their way into Gujarat. 1 


Chapter L 

Origin and 
Strength. 


Ahme&ab&d .. 
Kaira. ... 
Punch Mahals, 

Broach 

Surat ... 


1 Before the arrival of Muhammadan Arabs in India Arab settlements are recorded 
at Cheul Kalya n and Supara. Abul-Fida (a.d, 1273 - 13-43) speaks of the Arabs being 
settled in Sup&ra in very early times. Reinaud’s Abnl-Fi&a, II, eeel.-xxxiv. In the 
time of Agatharcides n.c. 177-100 (Vincent’s Peri plus, 154} there were so many Arabs 
on the Malab&r coast that the people had adopted the Arab religion. Ptolemy’s 
map of India, a.d. 150, has a trace of the Arabs in the word Mdhigeris, the latter 
part of the name being the Arabic Jazirah an island (Thana Gazetteer, XIII, Cl 
note 1). Before they adopted Islam the Arabs were mostly Bahians. Bale (Preli- 
minary Discourse to the Kura&n, 10) says that though there were idol-worshippers 
Jews Magians and Christians among the Arabs of the “ times of ignorance,” the 
Babian religion had overrun the whole (Arab) nation. The first expedition of 
Muhammadan Arabs to India, a.d. 636, was sent in the reign though not with the 
sanction of Umar the son of Khattab, a.d. 634 - 843, the second Khalffah. When 
he heard that U th man-ath-Thakafi his governor of Bahrein had sent an expedition 
which returned successful from Hind the K hall f ah wrote,- to. II thm£n._L T ‘‘ Brot her of 
Thaklf ! thou hast placed the worm in the wood, hut by AU&h I liaXanyyt^^f’^ffP 
been lost I should have killed an equal number from thy tribe” (Al-Rik'tznri (a.d. 040) 
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Chapter!. 

Origin and 
Strength. 

Foreigners. 


The first to arrive were Arabs, the sailors anJ soldiers of the 
Baghdad fleets sent in the seventh eighth and ninth centuries to 
plunder and conquer the Gujarat coasts. The next comers, traders 
mostly from the Persian Gulf, were during the ninth and tenth 
centuries established in considerable numbers in the chief Gujar&t 
cities. Encouraged to settle by the Rajput kings of Anahiiavada, 
these merchants were treated with much consideration and allowed to 
manage their affairs, to practise their religion, and to build mosques. 1 
Next from the north came the Musalman invaders of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 2 But except in a few of the coast towns, till its final 
conquest by Alif Kh&n in a.d. 1297, there would seem to have been 
but a very small Musalman population in. Gujarat. 3 From the end of the 



in Elliot, I. 116). The prejudice of Umar against India seems to have been due 
to accounts he had heard from Arab travellers of the difficulty of the passage 
of an army to India through Kirman. Immediately after the battle of Kadesia 
(H. 14, A. i>. 636) when he sent Utbah bis first governor to the newly founded Basrah, the 
Khali fah Umar said to Utbah : “ I am sending thee to the land of Al-Hind (India) as gov- 
ernor. Kemember it is a field of the fields of the enemy/* About the same period Umar 
asking an Arab philosopher his opinion of India received the reply : * 4 It is a remote land of 
rebellious infidels ** (Al Mas*udl*s Muruj, Arabic Text. III. 171. Cairo Edn.) This impres- 
sion prevailed till so late as the reign of the Umayyad Abdui-Malik (a.d. 685*706), when 
Ibn-i-Kiriyyah gave the following epigrammatic account of Al-Hind and Khuras&n to 
Hajj&j the son of Eusuf : “ The sea of Al-Hind is pearls, .its rocks are rubies, its trees the 
sweet-smelling aloe and its leaves perfumed, but its people are like a flock of helpless 
pigeons, and tlie way to it lies through KhurAsdu whose waters are snows and whose popula- 
tion is an ever-aetive enemy ** (Ibn-i-Iviriyyah in Ibn-i-Khallik&n, Arabic Text 122). About 
A.D. 636 the Arab governor of Bahrein fitted out two fleets against the ports of the gulf 
of Cambay. In a.d. 730 Broach was attacked. In a.d. 758 and 778 fleets were sent 
against the K&tkidv&da coast j and about a.d. 830 Sindan, probably in Kaehh, was 
taken and held ^ for some years. Elliotts History, I. 15, 415, 436, 444, 450. According 
to one account in A.d, 724 the Arabs passed inland and conquered Ujjain (Elliot, I. 442). 
This may possibly be the J&n&gadh bill of Ujj&nta or Giru&r. But when we see that 
the Ch&clwi&mah (Elliot, I, 167-208) mentions the conquest of Jaipur and Udapur by 
Muhammad son of Kasiiu in the reign of the Umayyad Ai-Walfcl (a.d. 705-716) and 
that Colonel Tod (Eajasthin, I. 207 [1803] Calcutta Edition) states from Hindu sources 
that Ujjain was an appanage of Chitor when Chitor was attacked by Muhammad K&sim, 
it is possible that the Arab conqueror of Sindh might have carried his raid into the 
interior as far as Ujjain. 

1 The traveller Sul aimsfa (a.d. 851) says that the Balhdra, that is the Kdshtrakuta 
(a.d, 752-873) of Maikhet in the Uakhan, then sovereign of Gujarat, was of all 
kings most partial to Arabs ; Al Mas’udi (A.D, 916) found Islam honoured and 
protected. On all sides, he says, rise chapels and splendid mosques where the daily five 
prayers can- be prayed. MeynanPs Prairies d’Or, I. 382. At Saimiir, probably Cheul 
about thirty miles south of Bombay, were 10,000 Musalmitns chiefly from the Persian 
Gulf ; Ibn-i-Haukal (a.d. 943) found mosques at Anahiiavada, Cambay, and Sindan ; and 
Al-Idrisi (a.d. 1070- 1100) says Nalirw&la or Anahiiavada was frequented by large numbers 
of Musalm&n traders. Elliot's History, I. 5, 24, 27, 34. 88, 88, and Keinaud’s Mdmoire 
tiny L'Iik!,', 220. 

2 Mahmud Ghaznavi {A.d. 1025) and Kutb-ud-dln-Eibak (a.d. 1194). 

3 In spite of the injuries done them by Musalm&n invaders, the Kajput kings of 
Anahilavfkla continued to treat Musalm&n traders with much kindness. Muhammad 
tJfi (a.d. 1211) tells bow Sidhr&j (a.d. 1094 - 1143) inquired into an attack on some Musal- 
m&n traders in Cambay, punished the Hindus, and gave the Musalm&ns money to build 
a new mosque. Elliot's History, II, 164. Some of the Hindu chiefs would also seem to 
have engaged Musalm&n mercenaries. In a.d, 1264 the ruler of Somn&th is said to have 
had several Musalm&n officers, among them a naval captain ndhJmda. (Forbes* B&s M&la, 
L 276.) And one branch of the Ahmeddb&d Kasb&tis is descended from Khor&sani soldiers 
of fortune who took service under the Vdghela kings of Anahilav&da (a.d. 1215 - 1297). 
How eohimomy HintKT chiefs used Musalm&n mercenaries is shown by Al&-ud-din*s 
excuse for (a.d. 1294) entering the Dakhan, that he was on his way to take service 
with the rafja of R&jamandri. Elphinstone's History of India (1857 Edition), 332. 
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thirteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, both by land and sea 
foreign Musalman soldiers, traders, refugees, and slaves kept flocking 
into Gujardt . 1 Most of them coming single were absorbed into the 
general Musalman population. In modem times three events have, on 
a somewhat larger scale, added to the foreign element of the Musalman 
population of the province. These are, towards the close of the eleventh 
century the arrival from Yaman in Arabia with a band of followers 
of the religious head of the Shiah trading Bohoras ; about the middle 
of the seventeenth century the establishment at Surat of the 
Zanjira Sidis as admirals of the Mughal fleet; and during the 
eighteenth century the influx of Arab mercenaries and of several 
bands of Persian political refugees . 3 

Of the local converts some were persuaded and others were forced 
to adopt IsMmu From time to time Muhammadan missionaries and 
men of learning, coming either of their own accord or invited by 
the rulers of Gujarat, succeeded in winning to their faith large 
bodies of Hindus . 3 As regards conversion by force. Alii Ivhdn 


Chapter. X* 

Origin and ; 

Strength*. 

FOBmGOXSfte. 


Hisnxr 

Cootb&w 


1 The ports .of Gujardt being the Gates of Makkah ” (Abwdb-ul- Makkah) for the 
Muslim pilgrims of Central Asia Persia and Khur&sdn many foreign MusalmAn 
families used to settle in Gujarat on their return from the. holy places. As a notable 
example of these settlements the Mirat-i-Ahnunli (Persian Text, II. 22) recounts the ease 
of Sheikh Ahmed Khattu of Sarkhoz,onc of the four saintly founders of the city of Ahmed- 
dbdd. The bulk of these were adventurers in search of service as soldiers. In Aj>. 1531 
Bahadur had Turks and Abyssinians in his army (Bird’s Gujardt, 272), and Habshis and 
Afghdus were among the Gujardt troops that opposed the emperor Akbar in a.d. 1572 • 
Elliot, V. 366. According to Barbosa, who visited Gujardt in A.D, 1514, the cavalry were 
Turks Mamelukes Arabs Persians Khurasdnis and Turkomans. Others came from Delhi 
and some belonged to Gujardt. Stanley’s Barbosa, 55-56. Traders would seem to have 
been encouraged to settle. One of them, A.d. 1321. is said to have been presented 
with lands at Navsdri near Surat, and to have received the title of Malik-ut-tujj&r or 
chief of the merchants. Eds M&la, I, 287. 

2 At the beginning of the present century (A.D. 1802) the Arab mercenaries were the 
only obstacle to the complete establishment of British influence in Gujarat. Brave 
but unruly, they numbered about 7000 men. A quarter of them were natives of 
Arabia, the rest were of Arab extraction born in Gujarat. With their defeat at Baroda 
(IS02, Bee. 26th) the power of the Arab mercenaries came to an end. Eds Mdla, 
II. 32 and 46. Of the Persian refugees to Cambay, James Forbes (a.d, I7SX) says : Borne 
left their country on its conquest by the Afgha'ns (a. d. 1723 ) ; others fled when (a. i>. 1 726) 
Nadir Shah seized the throne of Persia ; and several more (a.d. 1757) left Nadirs army 
on its return from India to Persia. Oriental Memoirs, III. 83. Persian mercenaries still 
come to Cambay as recruits for the Nawdb’s Persian regiment. 

3 Of these missionaries the most important was Abdullah, who founded the sect of the 
Shiah Bohords in Gujardt (A.D. 1067)., Eds Mala, I. 341* Other distinguished teachers 
were, in a.d. 1 1 05, K hd j ah Muln-ud-dfnChisliti, who finally settled at Ajmir, where he made 
many converts and died in a.d. 1236. Burton’s Sindh, 213. Traditions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni (a.d. 1025) converting the Rajputs of north Gujardt, now called Maliks, still linger 
in that country. When Zafar Khan one of the trusty nobles of Sulidn Firuz Shdh 
(A.D. 1351 -1388) of Dehli conquered Gujardt (a.d. 1371) some learned men who accom- 
panied him used arguments to make the people embrace the faith according to the doc- 
trines of such as revere the tradition of the Prdphet (the Sunuali-wal- J ama-at) . Hence 
it happened that some of the Bohords converted to Shidism in A.D. 1067 became fcuumis 
(Asiatic Researches, VII. 342). The next missionary was Bayad Muhammad Jaunpuri who 
came to Gujardt in A.D. 1509, claiming to be the Imdm Mehdi (Bird’s Gujdrat, 218) ; Shdk 
ATam, the ornament of Mahmud Begada’s reign (a.d, 1459 - 1513), Bird 218 ; and Shdh 
Tdliir the preceptor of Muzajfar II, (A.D. 1513 - 1 526),- ^^d^29^Tw^fth^ujardh 
sovereigns, Muzaffar in A.D. 1395 and Mahmud Begada 

tioned as bringing learned men into Gujardt to spread the faith* 

56. And during the reign of the scholarly and accomplished Mu^aff^h ^ 3-1 526) 
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(a.d. 1297 -1317 introduced the Muhammadan faith from Anahilavad a 


settle in GujarAt. Briggs' Farishtah, IV. 97. Imdm SMh of Pinlmi also made many 
converts. His father Karim-nd-din came from the Persian Irak to AhmedaMd. Sayad 
Imafin-ud-ciln, his son, died at a village situated about eight miles south of Ahmed abaci 
which probably in memory of his Karmatian origin he called Jasy Karmathah and which 
is now called Karamthah. Imam Shdh's descendants continue to enjoy the spiritual 
headship of the Momnas whom lie converted. Tmdm Shah’s death anniversary^ still 
attracts large numbers of his followers to his shrine at Karamthah. Mirat-i- Ahmedi, II, 
81-82 Persian Text. The Karmatians deserve in this place a short but special notice. 

In the Hi j nib. year 278 (a.d. 891), towards the end of the reign of the fifteenth 
Abbiisi Al-Moatamid Alallah, there appeared at the small village of Nahrein near Fvitfia 
a poor and houseless wanderer who said he came from Khuzistdn in Persia near Ispahan. 
The stranger settled in Nahrein and led a life of rigid austerity under the protection of 
a well-to-do greengrocer. Of religion the stranger, whose name was Ahmed, had peculiar 
notions, which showed themselves in the practise of rites and observances of extraordi- 
nary severity. Instead of the five daily prayers ordained by the law of Islam Ahmed 
preached and recited fifty. He said that Jesus had appeared to him in the body and 
declared unto him : Thou aTt the 4 Invitation ’ ; thou art the c Demonstration 5 ; thou 
art the ‘ Camel ’ ; thou art the c Beast ’ ; thou art John the son of Zacharias ; thou art the 
Holy Ghost. Ahmed never ate any thing that was not earned by the labour of his 
bauds. After some years of this iife Ahmed’s preachings began to draw proselytes. 
Though Ahmed continued to lead the same secluded and simple life, his teaching 
adopted a political tone inviting his followers to obey a certain Im&m or leader of the 
Prophet’s family. The obedience of his followers to his constant demand for almost prayer 
began to tell upon their habits and turned an industrious agricultural population into a 
band of moping idlers. As this change lowered the revenues of the districts, which were 
paid in kind, the governor imprisoned Ahmed and discussed the necessity of putting him 
to death next morning. These counsels being overheard by one of the maids of the 
governor (possibly a secret follower of Ahmed’s) she abstracted the keys* of the prison 
from the sleeping governor’s person and set Ahmed at liberty* Ahmed fled 
to Syria where his mysterious escape from confinement so magnified him in the eyes of 
bis followers that his name became invested with supernatural greatness. About 
this time one of Ahmed’s followers declared that his master had received a divine reve- 
lation. According to Ibni Asxr the message was in these words : In the name of Allah 
the Merciful, the Compassionate ; So saith Al- Faraj the son of Uthman who is from 
the village of Nas&ra (or. Nazareth) an inviter unto the Messiah, who is Jesus, who is the 
Word, who is the guide, who is Ahmed the son of Muhammad the son of Hanifah, 
and who is Gabriel, Ahmed laid down to his followers a new law abrogating that of the 
Prophet allowing them to drink wine, representing the precepts of the Kuraan to he 
allegorical, teaching that prayers were a symbol of obedience to the Iniftm, fasting a 
type of silence and concealment of religious dogmas from strangers, and fornication the 
sin of infidelity. These doctrines spread east to India and west to Africa and Spain. 
It was outlie basis of kindred opinions that the structure of the Fatimite Khilafat 
(a. d. 908-1171) was raised in Egypt and that the sister kingdoms of MuMn (A,i>. 985) 
and of Mansfirah were founded in India. The sapling raised in the obscure village of 
Bahrein flourished for nearly two centuries* Then the western branch- withered of 
inanition and the eastern arm was lopped by the scymitar of the Ghaznavi Mahmud 
{A.d* 1005-6) and was destroyed never to shoot forth again by the deadly scythe of the 
Ghori, Muhammad bin Sim (A.D. 1175). Of the name Karmatian i^J&sy) three deri- 
vations are given. ^ Ibni Asfr (Al-Kamil, VII, 148) states that during his days of 
adversity at Nahrein Ahmed was once badly beaten by some of the villagers on account of 
some dispute about a crop of dates he was set to guard. Left almost for dead he was 
carried by a red-eyed villager, an owner of many bullocks, to his house and treated with 
kindness. He ever after during his stay at that village remained under the protection 
of his red-eyed patron. In the language of the Nabatean Arabs, which was in vogue at 
Nahrein, A ctrmafaJi means red-eyed and the patronised favorite of the pink -eyed lord of 
the steers was nicknamed K&rmatiyah or the man belonging to the Karmatah . This 
seems to be the most sensible explanation. Others say that when Ahmed rose to be the 
bead of a turbulent and powerful conspiracy the correspondence of that body was 
t^rtTiou unuirw Vayner invented by him and that owing to its close lines and small 
characters the cypher was' called Tcmmat or concealed. The third explanation is that 
the name of the Karmatian prophet being Ahmed bin Muhammad consisted of crooked 
letters, Ahmed came to be called Karmat the crooked* (Ibni Asir, VII* 148 and Sale's 
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to Broach. 1 2 But his successors seem not to have been very active in 
spreading their religion. And it was partly because F arhat-ul-mulk, 
himself a converted Hindu, encouraged Hinduism, that in A.D. 1391 
Zafar Khan, afterwards first king of Ahmed&Md, was sent to govern 
Gujarat. Of the Ahmedabad kings three, Sultan Ahmed (a.d. 
14*11 - 1441), Mahnnid Begada (a.d. 1459 - 1513), and ’Mahmud II. 
(a.d. 1536 - 1547), specially exerted themselves to spread Islam/ and 
of the Mughal emperors, Jahangir in a.d. 1618 and Aurangzib in 
a.d. 1646, attempted by persecution to force the Hindus to 
become Muhammadans. 3 '■■'•■'■■A 


1 Bird’s Gujarat, 187. According to some accounts (Tod’s Western India, ] 84,191) 
more than one of the Anahilav&da kings was converted to Xsl&m, And if it is true that 
he left only one temple standing in his dominions, Ajayap&la (A.D. 1X74 - 1177) was by 
much the most zealous of all the Musalm&n rulers of Gujar&t. 

2 Sultan Ahmed twice (a.d. 1414- 1420) made fierce attempts to force the Hindus to 
adopt I shim. The Kajputs who submitted were called Molesalams and the V&nias 
and Brahmans joined the sect of Bohor&s, Forbes* Ihis Mala, I. 843. Mahmud Begada 
probably did more to spread Islam than any of the Ahmed&bad kings. But his 
efforts were among chiefs that had till then been independent rather than among his 
own subjects. Under Mahmud II. the Muhammadan faith rose so superior that, at 
the end of his reign (a.d. 1547), no Hindu was allowed to ride on horseback and those on 
foot had to wear badges. They were prevented from worshipping publicly and from 
keeping the Holi or Devali festivals. Forbes’ Kate Mdla, I. 387 ; Bird’s Gujar&t, 267, 

a Jebiingir (A.d. 1618) persecuted the Ahmedabad Jains, destroyed their temples, and 
exalted Islam. Elliot’s History, VI. 450. Aurangzib by his severe treatment of the 
Hindus caused such discontent that, in A.D. 1646, he was removed from the post of 
viceroy. Watson’s History, 74. Writing of Surat in a.d. 1689, Ovlngton says; 
Aurangzib, from an implacable detestation of idolatry, had forbid in great measure 
the pagodas, and commanded both a defacing of them and suppressing the solemnities of 
their public meetings. Voyage to h’urat, 293* 
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chapter II. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Section I.-Foreign and Part-foreign Masalma'ns. 

The section of the Gujarat Musalman population that claims some 
strain o£ foreign blood may, somewhat roughly, he arranged under 
two main groups ; the four chief or regular classes common y 'novvn 
as Sayads, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Pattons, and seventeen ^pemal 
communities whose histories show them to be of partly foiei & n 
descent . 1 


1 The four regular communities claim wholly foreign descent. Of these the Sayads 
the descendants of Patimat and Ali, claim dtoctot fore 


411( i • or others like the Mashnauis tnrougn e»yaus wuu ^w*-**" . — 

In north Guiar-tt Sayads of one class until very recently abstained from intermarriage 

w th C^Ser classes and most Sayads still U,n, 1896) do not gyve their danghters 
in marriage to non-Sayads. According to the Miratn-Ahmedi (Person Text, II. 16 -to 
P&lannu r Edition) there are about ten chief Sayad families in Gujarat . _ , 

\l) The BnkMris wliose first ancestor Sayad Burhln-ud-din Kuthi . 

ed f rom Sayad JaMar Muthanna, a brother of Imim Hasan Askan (bora K.V.JA& ) 
cmne ami settled at Pattan in north Gujarit with to. mother at tto a® of to 
years in A..D. 1397. He removed from Pattan to AhmediMd when that city was 

foundul.^ K&(lMS ' wlioae first Ancestor who came to India was Sayad Jamdl Pathrr 
the grandson of the great saint of saints of GiUn. _ dayad Jamtl came throng 
Ormuz to tlm Dakhan and was with great honour invited from the Dahhan to 
Gujarat by SulUn Bahadur about A.D. 1530. . _ ■ - * ■. , a % • 

(3). The MW*- The ancestor of the Bilks who gamed the glory of samtship, 
Savad Ahmed Kahir, was a nephew of the great saint of saints feay ad AMi 
KAdir. One of his descendants settled in AhmodnbM . during the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. The precise date is not given by the Mirdt-i- 

A1 (T)° The CMshtis are the descendants of the great saint of Ajmir Muin-nd-dm 
Chishti, who is called tlm Prophot of India, he being one of the first Musalrmin 
missionaries to settle in India (A.D. 1165). , , c , , . ,,, •, . 

(6) The MaMuAit, Their ancestor Sayad Muhammad Hnrtd ehah settled at 

Ahmedihad in A.D. 1637 and became a pupil of Mchhnb-i-Alam, a grandson of 
Sli th-i-Alam. In Akbar’s days the Mashh&lis of Delhi had not a good name for 
honesty and they were deemed inordinately proud of their birth, as is shown t by a 
Persian proverb quoted by Bloch man (Ara-i- Alihan, 38^ note 1) , 

Mashhad except your Imfon (MdsaKaza, the eighth Bhidli ImAm from whom they 
claim descent) Allah’s curse on you all” Alil-i-Mashhad bajoz Imam shumd, 

Ladnat-ul-liili bar tam&mi shurnL) _ t* 

(6) The Shlrdzis are descended from Sayad Ahmed son of Ja&far wlio live I the 

life of a hermit subsisting on leaves of trees and is said to have possessed power 

to perform miracles. He came and settled in Gujanlt in the days of Hnmayun 

descended from Sayad Budha Yaakub who was the ne- 
phew of the famous « Eking ” -rider the commandant of ’cavalry wlw . first plated ■■ 
the banner of Islim on the heights of Tar&gadh the hill citadel of Ajimi* (a,d Jlbo), 
Sayad Budha lived in the days of Sultto Ahmed of Gmarat (a.b. _ H 1 1 - 1443), 
Besides these families the Mirat mentions the Bidrdsis, the Tirmizis, and the 
TtTmWi Ain a wHRnnf, id vi tier dates of their settlement. . ' 
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The men of each of the four regular classes whose home 
tongue is in all cases Hindustani, though their style of features 
shades off so that no well-marked line divides them, may still in 
most cases be known by some characteristic look, some special way 
of wearing the hair, or some peculiarity of dress. On the other 
hand the women of all the four classes, except the relations of lately 
come Pathdns who are larger and fairer, and the poor whose fea- 
tures have been hardened by want and toil, differ little in appear- 
ance. In height they are somewhat under the middle size, the 
complexion, except among the Broach women who arc unusually 
fair, is wheat coloured, the hair long and always black, the 
eyebrows arched and almost meeting, the eyes large and languishing, 
the nose straight and well cut, the mouth rather large and heavy, 
the teeth regular, the expression pleasing combining pertness 
with languor, the waist slim, and the limbs full and rounded. 

Say ads, with a total strength of 35,744, are found in all parts 
of Gujar&t, Claiming descent from Fatimah and Ali, the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, they are the representatives of the 
Sayads, who, during the period of Musalmdn rule in Gujarat, as 
religious teachers soldiers and adventurers, flocked into the' pro- 
vince from Turkey Arabia and Central Asia. They are of middle 
size, most of them muscular and of spare habit. The head is often 
shaved, but, when allowed to grow, the hair has a natural curl. The 
beard is worn full by religious teachers and short hy soldiers constables 
and messengers. ppi- ■ ,'W .-A ■ 

Sayads mark their high birth by among men placing the title 
Say ad or Mir before, or Shah after, and among women the title 
Beg am after their names. Their sons take wives fiom any of the four 
chief Musalmdn classes and sometimes, though raiely, from among 
the higher of the local or irregular Muslim communities. As a rule 
a Say ad's daughter marries only a Say ad, and among* some exclusive 
classes of Sayads, family trees are examined and every care taken 
that the accepted suitor is a Sayad both on the father's and mother's 
side. As a class Sayads are truthful and honest, sober, idle, fond of 
pleasure and thriftless, a quality which they misname resignation or 
iawahkul ; as the proverb says * If we have money we are lords ; if we 
have no money we are beggars ; if we die we are saints, Daidat mile to 
mir 9 nahih to jakir , mar eh to Bir* Sayads follow all callings. lire 
poor among them act as servants or as messengers and constables. 
But most of them, as the descendants of saints, hold towards a certain 
number of families the position of spiritual guides pirs. Except 


more commonly styled Rajo Shahid or R&jo the Martyr, who (a j>, 1667) arrived in 
Gujarat from J aimpiu* in the North -West Provinces and obtained a position of dis- 
tinction and honour in the court of Aurangzib, then viceroy of Gujarat. When the 
"bigoted prince heard of the Mahdavi opinions of the Sayad he dismissed him the 
service and ordered him to leave the country forthwith. The Sayad counting on his 
followers who were numerous in the city as well as in Palanpur disregarded the orders 
and a skirmish ensuing, was killed. The rulers of Palanpur, the milksellers oil press- 
, ers and cotton-cleaners of Dholka and Mandal, and the dyers and some of the weavers 
of Ahmed -lb til hold the Mahdavi faith. The chief cmn,rt/«*a r.-o 
'Guiarat are Pn.b« w ”* A1 — •'***- 
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GUJARAT POPULATION. 

these religious teachers who as a class are well-to-do and some of 
them rich, Sayads, from their want of thrift and from their fondness 
for resignation tawakkul, are depressed and badly off. 1 2 In religion 
Sayads are both Sunnis and Shidhs. In Surat and Broach the majority 
are Sunnis. Butin north Gujarat though all profess to be Sunnis, 
most of them are Shiahs at heart. The Shiah Sayads form a distinct 
community, their chief bond of union being the secret celebration of 
Shiah religious rites. As a class Sayads are by their profession obliged 
to show that they are religious and careful to observe all the rites 
enjoined by the Kuraan. Almost all Sayads, especially those who live 
in towns, show themselves ready to send their children to Government 
schools and universities where some of them have succeeded in graduating 
(a.d. 1893), some of them are now learning English, and a few have 
risen to high positions in Government service. 

Shaikhs, numbering 88,006, are found in every part of the 
province. Meaning Elder, the title Shaikh belongs strictly only to 
three branches of the Knraish family • the Sidcll kis, who claim descent 
from Abu Bakar Siddik ; the Earukis, 3 * * * * * * * who claim descent from Umar 
Al Ear uk ; and the Abb&sis from AbMs, one of the Prophets nine uncles. 
The word Shaikh is a general term of courtesy corresponding to the 
English esquire, and in India includes the descendants of local converts 
as well as of foreigners. 3 The men have the title Shaikh or Muhammad 
placed before their names and the women Bibo afber theirs. In so 


1 Though ns a descendant of the Prophet it is thought dishonourable for a Sayad to 
beg, there is in Gujarat one class of riayad beggars belonging to the Bukhari stock. 
These are called after their village of Batwa in the Daskroi sub-division of AhmednbM. 
The pages of the Mirat-i-Sikandari and other histories of Gujarat are replete with 
the honourable and distinguished part their ancestors took in the politics of Gujarat* 
The Aimiedabiid Suit -ins and the whole of the Gujar&t army were their spiritual follow- 
ers, See Miratri-Sikandari Persian Text, 363-61. Many of them now wander over 
Gujarat in. hands of two or live chiefly during the month of Ramazan, and are famous 
for their skill in inventing tales of distress. Most of them are well-to-do bub thriftless. 

2 The ‘ F&rukis include two branches, the Chishtis and the Faridi's ; the former 
descendants of bhaikh NizAm-ud-din. Chishti, the latter cf {Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shakai*- 
ganj. Many of both those families, owing to their forefathers’ name for holiness, 
are spiritual guides pirzdddhs , and have large numbers of followers. In Radhanpmr a 
class of unknown origin call themselves “Telia’’ Shaikhs. They wet their kafni or 
shromllike shirt in oil, and drink quantities of oil, pretending that their bowels are 
proof against its aperient action. They go about villages begging. 

:{ Of the Shaikhs the Mi rftt-i-Ahmedi mentions (I) the Siddikis, (2) the Far tikis, (3) the 

Glushtis, (4) the Abb&sis, and (5) the Kuraishis. Of these the Siddikis, the Farukis, 
the greater part of the Chishtis aud the Abbdsis are generally of pure foreign descent, 
being descendants of Arab settlers. Some of the Chishtis and the Kuraishis though 

they may include some descendants of foreign Musalmdns are mostly the children of con- 

verted Hindus* Cbisht being the name of the Sufi or mystic school founded by MauUna 

Muin-ud-din Ohisbtt of A j mere all the followers of that school, though descendants 

of converted Hindus, call themselves Chishtis. Kuraish is the name of the noble Arab 

tribe to which the Prophet belonged. On the strength of the Prophet’s tradition 

(hadilh) that il all converts to my faith are of me and my tribe,” the descendants of all 

Hindu aud other converts to Ishira call themselves Kuraishis. Of Abb&sis there are few 
in India. The Mirat-i-Ahmedi {XL 85) notices the Kuraishis of Thisra in the Kaira 
district and the Jindarans, vulgarly called Jhadr&ns (a class of foreign. Patluius) settled 
in the neighbourhood of Palanpur and the Gaikw&r districts of ITnjha, to be two classes 
of foreign settlers who were assigned lands by the SuXMns of Gujarat in military tenure 
in those districts. The Jindardns who believe themselves to be descendants of settlers 
who came from Mdzindaran in Persia are still handsome and fair-skinned, robust and 
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large a class there is much variety of appearance, and as a whole 
they are hardly to be distinguished from Sayads. They are sober, 
fairly truthful and honest, and, though fond of show and pleasure, 
are less careless in their money dealings than most Musalmdns. 
According to a North Indian Urdu proverb, ‘ The Shaikh is as sly as 
a crow/ They follow all callings and are found in every grade of life. 
Many are devout Muslims. Except by the tie of a common faith 
Shaikhs are in no way bound together as a community. Almost all 
are anxious to give their children some education, and of late years 
the number of children learning English and attending Government 
schools and universities has much increased. Some of them have risen 
to high posts under Government 

Mtlghal S numbering 3488 include two distinct classes, the Persian 
and the Indian or Clmgliadda 1 Mughals, Except a few in Ahmedabdd 
and Broach, Persian Mnghals are found chiefly in Cambay and Surat. 
They are the descendants of Persian political refugees and merchants. 
Mnghals always place the title Mvrza^ born of a great man, before 
their names and add Beg, lord, as Mirza Muhammad Beg ; the women 
add Ehdnam to their names as Husaini KMnam. The distinctive 
features of the race are middle size rather inclined to stoutness, light 
skins, hooked noses, and clear features ; some have blue or gray 
eyes, and most have a humorous and intelligent expression. Their 
fashion of wearing the hair and beard varies. They have no great name 
for temperance but are hardworking and liberal. Some of them are 
traders and the rest are in Government service. As a class they are 
well-to-do. They are mostly Shiahs in religion, and have a name for 
carefully keeping the rules of their faith. As they form a distinct 
community, with their own places of worship and as they generally 
marry among themselves, the Persian Mughal s have adopted fewer 
Hindu customs than most Gujarat Musalmans. 

The second or Indian Mughals are found thinly scattered over 
every part of the province. Like the Persian Mughals, the men 
always place the title Mirm before their names and add Beg, and the 
women add Khwmm to their names. They are the descendants of the 
Mughal conquerors of India. Many north and south Gnjar&t Mughal 
families retain pedigrees and traditions tracing descent from the Mirzas 
or Timurian princes to whom Bahadur Shah (a.d. 1526 - 1536) accorded 
an asylum first in Ahmedabad and later in Broach 
they were obliged to leave Kdbul and KandaMr and fly south from 
Humaymris vengeance. The shelter thus afforded by Bahadur Shah 
(a.d. 1532) to Muhammad Zaman Mirza was the original ground of 
the quarrel that led tq HiimayunV invasion of Gujarat in Am. 1535. 2 


well-formed, tall and hairy. They are given to opium. They are generally cultivators 
and landholders, hut some have entered the service of the native states of Palanpdr 
and Baroda* as sawclrs troopers and policemen. They intermarry with the Khokhars 
Gakhars and other foreign Path 4ns of Pattan. . 

1 The term clmghadda is derived from ChaghtAikk&n the son of OhangizkMnf A. d. 1218}. 
- The Tartar-Turkisli dialect which his followers spoke and in which BAheps Memoirs 
are written is called Chaghatai or Jaghatai. ErsMne’s B&ber. nsw i 
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sortrcaftUTC cl “ s “ 1)7 * <*3**^ 

» -J, , , , onct gionp oj. Mirzas were sons of SnlMn 

IfoehaUourt b’v h Baber“ S D 1 ‘•'’’."'f™ “tartand at tto 
n .1(11 1«(S T ' , ' lo3 °) and alter Mm by Hamiiviin 
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1 £°} one } J>tson’s Gnjarii History, 49 50 
\ Colonel Watson’s Ctojaatt History 50 

(J. A.ThXX^ ! ho aa ” le as Mongol. Sir George Campbell 

into India. Even the leaders M piifn^i 4 f, m ? lo h rlcal taw* of Mongol migration 
and Afghan people. O11 tho other hand “Mr p 4 ,‘ i 0 "n. lu pasii l n S tlmmp-h' tho Persian 
L S4) “I '* \As then- name implies “ , 1 °! **? N - w - Provinces” 

followers of the Tartar conquerors of India T w of the companions or 

classes and m many eases preserve a marked! w t J ai . e less numerous than the other 
following extract from a MnsVt^n wit^nn i V ^ of ooimtonaueo. Tho 

supports Mr. Beanies’ view : oentnpy (a.i»..3M0) 

their eyes narrow and piercing their nosea .1 . , then bodies as if they had no neck 

months from cheekbone to cheekbone their ? 1C ? !c to eIle “k> and their 

fatlian victorious, Others tr^oo n„ JL r l 0J [, ( erivcs lafchan from the Anl-nV* 
Farishtah (I. 2 9 >eraMn Te^^ V h to penetrate 

yet ho thinks that the first Afghan* ivb^^ ^ f? of tlle namo is not certain 
hence called Pathdus. These S™ , , ; t° India settled at Patna and Z ’ 
derives tl-j,a ffi e task Hfi hh« V+J hte rl u>:llm explanations. Afthdn trtiwi 
himself to their great ancestor Abdur-EashM 1 Tt^ 1 " rudcl01 ' ” ) S iv ® by the Prophet 
the name PathAn is the Indian form A r n ' 1 d ‘ % ls however now generally agreed tin* 
to themselves by speakers of the Pa ,1 m-MI, ?' 1 ” (ph “' a L ^“Ari,} tow gEcn 
hilly country from twit and Baiaur t ?h/,t ’ 1 , a ^ H ? gc ' T1 >e y inhabit thc hoi ov 
. rom Hasdn Abdad in the east to'KAbul and KandahA ®“ VI ? n ‘l Bliakar intbe south and 

s# 

I’^ttber disousMo 1 ” d: ^the roblMHrrlB^ ! l al ? e -^yag^Da (Brihat 
!n th0 ^ by Da rm Meter" already ^qnoted ' ' ! if^T.^ck- 
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add Khan to their names and the women Khdtm or Kh&tu. They 
came to Gujarat chiefly as soldiers and merchants, and are of two classes 
old settlers and countrymen mldUisthsA is newcomers from Afghanistan. 
The descendants of old Pathan settlers, like the representatives of 
other foreign Musalmans, have in most eases by intermixture with 
other classes lost their peculiarities of feature and character. The 
new settlers are tall and large-boned, broad-chested, and well-limbed. 
Though most of them have lost their original Afghan fairness, the skin 
being of all shades from a ruddy olive to a decided black, their features 
are strongly marked, many of them with hooked noses, their eyes blue 
gray and brown, and their hair long and flowing in most eases of a 
brown shade. They are less shrewd than the Shaikhs, but more thrifty, 
headstrong, and hot-tempered with a bad name for greed as the saying 
likens a merciless creditor to a PatMn (Pathdn hd Jcarz), The 
Urdu proverb says £ There is no trust in a PathaiPs word/ Except a 
few merchants and horse-dealers most Pathans are soldiers. All are 
Sunnis in religion. The unlettered among them carry their religious 
fervour to fanaticism. But, except the newcomers wilditis, as a class 
they pay little attention to religious duties. Many send their children 
to schools and universities. Some have acquired a knowledge of 
English and are in the service of Government and of the railways as 
clerks guards and stationmasfcers : others have risen 
states. 

Besides the four main classes, Say ads Shaikhs Mughals and 
Pathans, the names of seventeen small communities show that they are 
partly of foreign descent. Of these three Sid is, WahMbis, and 
Hijdas come under 'religion ; two, Kabulis and Naitas, under trade; 
nine, Agaras, Baltins, Bhutas, Changis, Kasbdtis, Khatias, Khiljis, 
Kuraishis, and Kirdias, under land; and four, Arabs, Baluchis, 
Mak wands, and Mirdhas, under service . 1 2 

Si/di's, literally Masters, also called Abyssinians Habaslm , are found 
in small numbers in all parts of Gujarat. They are African negroes 
of different tribes chiefly from the Somali coast, who have been brought 
to India as slaves. They form two classes, newcomers wilditis and 
eountryborns muwallads. They speak a broken ' Hindustani and some- 
times among themselves an African dialect, probably the Somali known 
as Ilabashi or Abyssinian . 3 They generally live like other low class 
Musalmans. In north Gujardt they sometimes 
about ten feet in circumference, the wall of earth, the roof circular and 
of grass. The dress both of men and women is that of lower class Musal- 
mdns. They live by house service and begging. Those who are servants 
are sober and cleanly. Other Sxdis as a class are fond of intoxicating 
drugs, quarrelsome, dirty, unthrifty, and pleasure-loving. That obstinacy 
is a leading trait is shown by the proverb : Mahhi hi m'dh Abyssinian 
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1 Four classes Bohor&s, Chundadigiras, Bbojfibs, and Tais, though perhaps with a 
.faint strain of foreign blood, find their proper place among local communities. Two 
others, MulUni Mochis and N&goris, are not entered among foreign classes, as they m 
of Hindu origin and were probably converted to Ishini m Oujardt. 
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grip; HabsJii led Ml banka As crooked as an Abyssinian's hair is 
another saying. Except professional players, Sidis are the only Gujarat 
Musalmfos who are much given to dancing and singing. As a class they 
are poor. They are Sunnis in faith but are not religious, few of them 
knowing the Simian or being careful to say their prayers. Their chief 
object of worship is Bdba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint and great 
merchant, whose tomb stands on a hill just above the Eatanpur 1 
carnelian mines in western E&jpipla. A point worthy of notice about 
the Sidi is his talent for imitation. A band of young Sidis taken from 
a slave ship and brought to Surat have shown themselves equally 
ready to pick up the ways of their Christian Musalman Hindu or 
Farsi masters. 

On marriage and other high days men and women together dance 
and sing in circles to the sound of the drum dliol and a rough rattle 
jlmnjhunar In begging they go about in bands of ten to fifteen, 
playing the drum and singing in praise of B&ba Ghor. They marry 
chiefly among themselves, but the eountryborn Sidis, looking on the 
newcomers as their betters and fearing that their daughters will not 
rest contented in a eountryborn Sidi’s house, never ask them in 
marriage. They form a society jamdat, but have no headman and but 
few rules. They do not teach their children either Gujarati or English, 
and of late none have risen above the position of beggars and servants. 
Still Indian history is not wanting in instances of Sidis raising them- 
selves to position and power. The favourite cquery of Sultanah Raziah 
(a.d. 1239), for whom the vSultanah lost her crown, was a Sidi Malik 
Ambar of Ahmednagar whose successful arms won from the Mughals 
the epithet < The Hateful 9 was a Sidi. So was Jhujhdr Kh&n the 
Gujarat noble who slew Changiz KMn (a.d. 1568] the powerful 
leader who had nearly usurped the sultanate of Gujarat, and who was 
in turn slain by Akbar on his conquest of Gujarat in a.d. 1573-74. : 
The Sidis have given rulers to Zanjirah and Sachin, and, as late as a.d, 
1820, Sidi Ismail, a native of Cambay, was long powerful in north 
Gujarat as minister to the Babis of Radlianpur. The Sidi eunuch, 
nobles of Dehli and Lakhnau up to as late as the 1857 mutinies are well 
known. 


WallRa'bis/ Dissenters;~now officially known as Ghe-ir mukalUd , 
non-imitators or Able people of the tradition, though they do not 



} There would seem at one time to liavo been a considerable colony of Sidi miners at 
R&tanpnr. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. II. 76*. 

3 Their fiddle made of a gourd with a stiff catgut string is surmounted at the end 
with a bunch of peacock feathers and ornamented with odd glass beads and shells as 
charms to prevent the evil eye from bursting it. It is played with a how or stick, one 
end of it laden with a eocoanut shell in which stones rattle. The Sidis hold their musical 
instruments in great veneration never touching them unless they are ceremonially pure. 
They call tliejhiwjlmm or rattle the instrument of Mdnaa or Mother Misrah, and their, 
big drum that of a leading male saint. If he is careless in touching the instruments 
when sexually impure Mother Misrah or Father Ghor is sure to punish the offender. 

3 The Whhdbi reform or schism dates from a.d. 1691 (H. 1X20) the birth of 
Ahdul-Wahhdb, the son of a petty chief of the pastoral tribe of Tamlm in Nejd 
ana of the clan called Abdul-Wahhdb in the 331 Arid province of Arabia. Preaching 
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yet form a separate class, liave made considerable progress in Gujax&t. 
The phief points of belief in which Wahhabis differ from Sunnis is their 
denial of the ability of the Prophet to intercede for his people with Allah 
and their rejection of the four Sunni Imams. The sect was brought 
into India in a.d. 1821, and rose to importance from the part its leaders 
played in the 1857 mutinies. After the mutiny was suppressed, JIaulawi 
Lutkat Ali, the chief lieutenant of the man" known as the Maulawi 
who had taken an important part in some of the disturbances, found his 
way to Gujardt, and, under a false name, moved about the province 
as a Wahhabi missionary. He met with much favour and was making 
many converts, when he was discovered and arrested at Sachin, and 
for his share in the mutinies, was transported for life. After Liakat AFs 
arrest the progress of the Wahhabi sect in Gujarat was crippled*. 
Of late (a.d. 1875 - 1897) there has been a revival. Several preachers' 
each with a follower or two, have come to Gujarat, chiefly from Central 
India, and have spread their special beliefs with marked success. Their 
converts have been almost entirely from the Sunni Bohor&s, both the 
trading Bohords of north and south Gujarat and the peasant Bohords 
of the south. The latter, always a religions class, have received 
Wahhabi teaching with readiness, and, under the influence of the 
preachers, have made marked changes in their religious and social 
practices. 1 

Ka'bulis, the chief of the two part-foreign trading communities 
are found in all parts of the province, but chiefly in Ahmedabdd! 
They are Afghan settlers from Kabul. 2 New arrivals speak Pashtu] 
But as they generally marry Afghan women brought up in Gujardtj 
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and tlie abuses that had crept into the Musalmdn religion, Abdul- Wahh&b was driven 
out of his native } lace. With the aid of his friend the chief of Deraiah, he determined to 
spread his reform; at the edge of the sword, and after a life of pent and success died at 
Deraiah in a.d. 3787. Abdul-Wahh&Vs work was with vigour pushed on by his son 
Muhammad ; and Muhammad's son Abdul Aziz collecting an army greatly spread the 
power of the Wahhabis. By the close of the century they were acknowledged by the head 
of the Makkah government as a separate nation, and allowed to perform their pilgrimage 
to the Kaitbn. Meanwhile the growth of their power and their hostile spirit had 
alarmed the Porte, and in a.d. 1797 an expedition was sent against them. This expedi- 
tion was ill planned and badly carried out, and proved a failure, A peace was concluded 
for six years. But before the six years were over, baud, the son of Abdul Aziz, attacked 
and captured the town of Karbala in 180.1 ; the shrine of AbMs, the uncle of the Prophet, 
at Idif in 1802 ; and the temple of Makkah in 1803. Horrorstruck with this last act of 
sacrilege the Musalmdn powers joined to put down the Wahh&bis, and except for a few 
successes, the rest of Sand's life was passed as a hunted outlaw. In a.d. 1812 Muham- 
mad Ali, Pasha of Egypt, by the help of the English defeated Sand’s son Abdullah, 
who was taken to Constantinople, and in A.d. 1818 suffered death as a heretic and rebel. 
Though crippled by their defeat, the Wahh&bis gradually recovered, and are now a 
separate nation with their seat of government at Kidd in Arabia, The WahMbis are the 
straitest sect of Islam. They denounce all. belief in saints, and to some extent in Musalm&n 
traditions, all ceremonies and forms, and all luxury, and enforce the duty of Waging 
religious war against infidels. Among the leaders of the sect it is said to be a disputed 
point whether this last part of their duty is binding on Indian Wahhdbis, 

1 Bee below pages 29 - 32, 

2 According to Major H. W. Bellew 'Journal, II. 46 - 52) the word AfgMn has the 
same meaning as PaJchtun that is The Free, The punning Afghan tradition regarding 
the origin of the term Afghan is that the mother of the great ancestor of the Afgh&ns 
gave him the name Afgh&na because on passing through the ]>augs of delivery she 
lovfullv exclaimed Afithdna 1 am free. 
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they soon learn to talk Hindustani; though ungrammatically and with 
a marked accent. They are a tall muscular well-made race. In com- 
plexion the newcomers are fair, the others of a ruddy olive. _ The eyes 
are blue or gray or brown, tiie nose is generally hooked, the hair is left to 
hang loose in ringlets, and the beard is allowed to grow to great length. 
A Kabuli wears a country scarf dupaUa wound round the head, a 
loose shirt of white cloth, a second scarf thrown round the shoulders, 
a pair of striped or white cotton trousers very loose above and gathered 
at the instep, and native shoes. The men wear no ornaments • but 
a silver ring. Except that the trousers are somewhat looser, the 
women's dress and ornaments do not differ from those worn by other 
Musalman women. They are passionate but sober and hardworking 
and as creditors proverbially exacting. The Persian proverb noticed in 
the A'in-i-Akbari by Ahul Fazl, 1 2 does not give the Afghan a high name 
for his social virtues. 

Agar quald-ur rijdl uftad ami sell uns ham giri . 
y alt Afghan , cluyam Kambft , siyum bad sat Kashmiri « 

Though men arc scarce deal not with the following three, 

The Afginin, tlieKamhu, and the bad Kashmiri. 

The Kami) vis are an offshoot ox the Afghan stock. M. Bloehman 
says that, in spite of the above couplet, during the reigns of 
Akbar (aj>. 155(5 - 1005) and Jahangir (a.d. 1605-1627) it was 
a distinction to belong to the Kambii and Afghan tribes. 3 Most of 
them are traders, dealing in horses, sheep from Marwar, books, and 
fruit, Horse-dealing is their chief employment, taking Kathidvad 
horses to Sindh and the Dakhau and bringing Daklian and Sindh 
horses to Gujarat. Their chief markets are in the native states, 
especially in Baroda and Rajpipla, Their trade is said at present to 
he unprofitable and many are in debt. They are Sunnis in religion. 
To a great extent they form a distinct community, marrying only 
among themselves and asking only Kabulis to their public dinners. 
They have one or two families whom they respect and to whom 
they refer social disputes. Few of them teach their children to read 
or write. 

Natata's, originally NawdUs , Shipment in former times an 
important class of Musalman merchants and ship captains, have 


1 Bloclimaiv’s Translation of the A'in-i-Akbari, 339. 

2 Blocbman's Translation of the A'in-i-Akbari, 339. 

8 On the coast of Kdnara and the Konkan, where they are still found, they are called 
Nav&ialds. Khdn Bahadur KM Shahab-ud-din. Ibn-i-Batdta (a, d. 1342} mentions 
meeting Kdiatds at Homivar. Lee's Translation, 1 65. Ho in A.d, 1442 the Muhammadans 
of Kdlfkat were of the SMfai school and dressed like Arabs, Major's India in the Fifteenth 
Century, 1. 14, 17. Grant Buffi refers (a.d. 1744} to this same class under the name 
KcwAyetah Kabobs, 262*63. The Ndiat&s (plural Kawdit) are a people of the Kureish 
tribe who emigrated from the holy city of Madina-h dying from the persecution of A1 
Hajjdj (A.D. 700) the son of Etisuf, the strongminded governor of Irdk on behalf of 
Abdul Malik, the fifth tTmayyad (a.d. 684-705} who killed fifty thousand Sayads and 
learned men unjustly and in cold blood. The Naiattfs marched from Madfnab to Kdfah, 
Where taking ship they reached the shores of the Indian Ocean about a.d. 865 (a.h, 252) 
that is during the reign of the Abhafsi El Muatamid. The emigrants belonged to* four 
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disappeared from GujarAt. In Ranclir near Surat and in Ghoglia, the 
memory of a family or two of Naiatas remains. They are said to 
have spoken Arabic at home and to have kept to the Arab dress. They 
were famous for their skill as pilots, striking boldly across the ocean 
from Arabia to India. Except perhaps in the Ghogha lasears. no 
special marks of the old Ndiata settlers remain. The Naiatas are said 
to have been driven from Arabia to India in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 1 Garcia cVOrfca, one of the earliest Portuguese writers 
(a.u. 1580), speaks of them as trading at Bassein, and describes them 
as foreign Moors who had married with Hindus of the country. 2 

Of the nine land classes, eight, the Aciaxus, Batatas, Rhutas, 
Cjungtz, K Aim as, Knirnis, Kuiursiris, and KmorAs are the descend- 
ants of mercenary soldiers, who are found as peasants chiefly in west 
Ahmeduhad Broach and Kdthiavad. They keep their tribal names, 
but as they marry with other Musalmans they have ceased to be 
separate communities, and their tribal names are no more than sur- 
names. The ninth, the KAsbdtis or townholdcrs, are partly descended 
from foreign tribes, Minas and Rehens, who came from Dehli. at the 
edose of the sixteenth century, 5 But as the class have intermixed 
with converted Rajput and other Hindus, their detailed account is 
given below (page Of) under Hindu Converts. . 

Arabs, tile chief of the four service classes, found thinly scattered 
over the whole province, are like the Sldis of two divisions 
newcomers vAlwify and country-boras u vmmllads} Their home 
language is Hindustani, guttural in tone, and with some of the lettei s 
oddly changed. r ’ A newcomer may be known by his ruddy brov.m 
skin and thin oval face with its well-filled brows, deep-set eyes, shapely 


families : the sons o£ Skldlk the first Khab'fah Abu Bakr, the sons of Zubeir, the sons 
of Omayyali to whom the bulk belonged, and the sons of Mughairah. All traced their 
descent from Naze, son of Kinanah, one of the ancestors of the Prophet (on whom be 
peace). According to the Tdrikh-i-Tabari (Arabic Text MS, Edition) this account has 
the support of all historical authorities. 

1 The Na'iatiis claim to have proselytised one of the Zamorius of Malabdr. At Zhafar 
(the ^ southernmost city of Yauian in Turkish Arabia) lies buried one Abdiu* Uebnntfn 
Hamid (Abdur-Itehmau the Zamorin) the name given to the Malabar prince after his 
conversion to Islam. The inscription, on his tombstone states that he arrived at Zhafar 
in a.d. 872 (A.H. 212) and died there four years later. His tomb is regarded by the 
Arabs with much veneration. Indian Antiquary, XT. 316*. 

2 Colloquies do Simples, 212, 2Th This reference was kindly supplied by Dr. Da 
Cunha of Bombay. Finch (a.d. I CIO) speaks of the Ibindir Naiatas as quite a different 
people speaking another language from the Hu rat Moors, all of them seamen, going 
by the name of Naites, which lie says may very well be derived from Nautab nr NavitS 
shipmen. Harris’ Voyages, I. 81. The family of Binder Naiatas is now (a.d. 1867} 
extinct. 

s Rds Mala, New Edition, 280. . 

4 The to ildf/ati or foreign Arabs are chiefly from Hadramaut the southern province of 
Arabia the Biblical Hazarmavetb : Genesis, X. 26. The Hadrami Arab is celebrated for 
driving bard bargains and for his ubiquity. It is related -that a man fled to China in 
dread of a Hadrami. As ho was about to pass the. night in a ruined house he heard 
some one invoking the famous Hadramaut saint c< Yd Imdd- ad-din.” The fugitive 
rose and fled and is still flying seeking a corner of the world whore there is no Hadrami. 
Burton’s Alf Leilali wa Leilah, page 130 note 1. 

5 The chief peculiarities care s/i instead of s ; the guttural am for the Hindustani 
«,* b for p ; and g instead of the Arabic h or 
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nose, high cheekbones, slightly receding chin, and scanty uneven 
beard. But in a generation or two by intermarriage with Gujarat 
Musalmans these special features disappear. In the shape and style 
of his house there is nothing peculiar. But in furnishing it the Arab 
is careful to have the cloth ceiling inlaid with small plates of burnished 
tale; to have no pictures except perhaps a drawing of the Prophet’s 
shrine or an illuminated scroll from the Kxiraan ; and instead of brittle 
china and glass, generally to have his shelves filled with a trim and 
bright array of copper and brass plates and bowls. Except for one 
or two special holiday dishes of mutton and wheat called hantha and 
miizbi and a fondness for the dates and honey of the country , the 
food of the Arab does not differ from that of other Musalmte. 
The rich among them, keep to the Arab dress, a turban much like 
the Indian headscarf dupattci of white silk and cotton wound round 
the head in broad folds; a long embroidered or pain overcoat 
shdyah of wool or silk-cotton, much like an English dressing gown ; 
a woollen silk-embroidered waistcoat sadria ; a shirt hanging to 
the knees; and a waistelotli s nr wed wrapped round the loins and 
falling to the ankles. Except that like the Maratha headdress 
the turban is three-cornered in the case of Arabs holding service 
in native states, that the dirk jembia is stuck in a cloth wound 
round the waist, and that the trousers are shorter, the every-day dress 
of poor Arabs does not differ from that of: other Gujarat Musalmans. 
The dress of the women and children has no peculiarities. Hot 
tempered; and when excited fierce, the Arab is at other times quiet 
hardworking thrifty and sober. Some Arabs are traders, but most 
are in the service either of chiefs as their bodyguard or of bankers 
as watchmen. As a class they are poor. Some thrifty families 
taking no part in the Indian custom of giving costly feasts are 
well-to-do. But most, adopting the ways of the country, give 
entertainments they can ill afford, and of those employed at 
native courts the greater number are irregularly paid and sunk in 
debt. In religion the newcomers from the southern and western 
provinces of Arabia are generally of the Shdfai school, and those from 
Maskat and the eastern seaboard of the Hambali school. All new- 
comers are marked by zeal for their faith. But Arab families 
long settled in Gujarfit differ from ordinary Sunni Musalmans only 
in being more careful and hearty in discharging their religious 
duties. Their family observances are in most cases peculiar. 
Considering them immodest they have no observances in honour of 
pregnancy birth or puberty, and crowd into one the ceremonies 
on the seventh fifteenth and twenty-first clays after birth and 
the three rites of naming, sacrifice, and circumcision, The personal 
names are simple, without the Indian addition of Mia, Shaikh, or BhaL 
As a rule no initiation bis mill ah ceremony is observed, and marriage is 
generally in the nikdh form, and is marked by only one dinner, which 
they call wallmah , following the example of the Prophet who gave 
a dinner at the marriage of his daughter the Lady F&timah and Ali. 
In obedience to the order of the Prophet a death is followed by no signs 
of mourning. Arabs marry freely with other Sunni Musalmans 
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and have no special social or religious organization. 1 Most of their 
children learn the Kuraan, hut hardly any are taught to read and write 
an Indian language. As a class they do not approve of western 
education. 

Balll'cM'S, found in all parts of Gujarat, are as their name shows 
descended from Baluchi immigrants. According to his own account 
the Baluchi is an immigrant from Halab or Aleppo and north Syria. 

As a Musalman he is anxious to derive his ancestry from the Arabs of 
A1 Bijaz. His language however is clearly of the Indo-Persic stock 
and his appearance hears little resemblance to that of the sons of 
Ismail. He has the full black expressive Persian eye, the regular 
sharp-cut Iranian features, and the long lustrous thick and flowing 
beard, 2 In the reign of Ahmed II. during the decadence of the 
Sultanate of Gujarat (a.d. 1554 - 1561) Radhanpur and Sami were 
given to Patch Khan Babich as jdgir or grant. The Terwara 
and Radhanpur Baluchis claim descent from the same stock as 
Fateh Khan Babich. They are of many clans. But the clan 
distinction is of little consequence as they intermarry and together 
form one subdivision of the Pathdns. They are strong big dark 
men with marked features. Very few shave the head, but they 
follow no fixed rule about wearing the beard. Their wives are 
generally natives of Gujarati, sometimes Jhala or Jadeja Rajputs from 
Kathiavacla or Wdgad. They speak Hindustani much mixed with 
Gujarati, and both men and women dress. like ordinary Musalmam 
They are messengers and village watchmen. According to their 
censors they are double-dealing and treacherous, unruly, thriftless, 
and given to opium. On the other hand they possess all the nomadic 
virtues, being hospitable simple strong in their affections trusty and 
brave. Their fidelity and devotion to their employers has given 
the Baluchis the title of the Switzers of the East. As a class 
except certain landholding families of north Gujarat they are poor. 
They are Sunnis in name, but few know the Kuraan or care for their 
religion. They have no peculiar customs, and are without either a 
union or a headman. They do not send their children to school. The 
landholding Baluchis have begun (a.d. 1S88) to send their children 
to school under pressure of the Political officers. The Jath Baluchis 
of north Gujarat who own the strip of land from Var&hi in the 
P&lanpur Superintendency to Bajana in the Kathiavada Agency 
do not marry except among the Rajputs and themselves. They 
are a fair and handsome race, brave and of predatory habits, 
whose home tongue is Gujarati. They believe in the saint who 
is enshrined at Gotarka and whom they called D&dd Mah&bali 
whose shrine, about eight miles west of Radhanpur, they have richly 
endowed with lands and money. This saint Mahibali is said origin- 
ally to have been a Pattan Shaikh who in a dream was given a 
black turban by J amman Jati, the Hindu- Musalman saint of northern 
India. Mahabali was directed by Jamman Jati to proceed to Varahi 
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intercourse with people belonging to a rival clam After a., generation or two in 
India interest in the old feuds fades, 2 Burton's Sindh Revisited, II, 158, 
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and reclaim those Baluchis who were fast relapsing into Hindu modes 
of belief and customs. The Jath Baluchis of Vdrahiand Jatwar are a 
distinct race from the Baluchis of Terwara about fifteen miles north of 
Badhanpur, though in dress and customs they do not differ from one 
another. The original religion of the Baluchi is Shiahism and the 
J dtli Baluchis of north Gujarat and other Babich families scattered 
over Gujarat are only Sunnis in name. Colebrook observes regarding 
this clan : The Baluchis of Sindh are many of them devoted Shidhs 
and call themselves and are sometimes called by the Sunnis f Air’s 
friends/ 1 * Say ad Ba jo of Bukhara exerted himself in the guidance, of 
this tribe. His descendants remain among them. 

Makra'nis, found in small numbers over the whole province, are 
foreigners from the Makrdn coast. They formerly came and a few still 
come as soldiers. They have no subdivisions. They are of average 
height , strong wiry and thin, wearing the hair very long tied in a knot 
at the top of the head, and parting the beard tying the ends behind 
the head, The women are chiefly of Gujarati descent. They speak 
mixed Hindustani and Gujardti The men wear a low tight-twisted 
Marv&di-like turban, a dark-blue indigo-dyed coat, and short tight 
trousers. The women wear the Musalman dress. The men are soldiers 
and watchmen ; the women do house-work and spin. The men are 
brave, given to opium and liquor, fond of amusement, and very 
watchful husbands. The women do not appear in public. They 
are poor, many of them in debt. In religion they are Sunnis some of 
them learning the Kuraan and saying their prayers. They have no 
peculiar customs. They marry Musalman women of the poorer class, 
and some keep Hindu women. They have no community or headman. 
They do not send their children to school and none have risen to any 
high position. 

Mirdha's, 3 originally spies, found in the north in very small 
numbers, are said to be of part-foreign part-Raj put origin. Under 
the Gujar&t Sult&ns they served as spies and are now employed 
as messengers and constables. Under native rule the Mirdha was 
an official spy. Now a Mirdha can be either a Mnsalm&ni Shaikh, 
a Pathan, or a Brahmanic Hindu, The office exists in name in the 
P&lanpur Superintendency, where the Mirdhas are Brahmans of the 
Audiek division. 

Section II*— Hindu Converts* 

The local Musalmans, of almost entirely Hindu descent, are 
divided into seventy-eight communities or classes. Of these nine 
come under Religion; five under Trade; eighteen under Land; 
twenty -two under Crafts; ten under Service; and fourteen under 
Labour. Of the whole number sixty-five are Sunnis, nine Shiahs, 
and four, Husaiui Brahmans, Xamalias, Matia Kunbis, and ShaikhdAs 
cannot be said to belong to either sect. 


1 Babistdni-Mazdlxib of Muhsin F<tm in Asiatic Researches, VII. 344, 

* Mirdha is apparently derived from the Persian Mir, lord master or chief and defy 

village, Mir Deh master of the village or as commonly known village headman,^ 
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1.— Religious Communities. 

Under Religion come the different tribes or brotherhoods of 
religious beggars fakirs . Almost all of these begging communities 
lead a roving life, and include in their ranks men from all parts of 
India and of every variety of descent. But these are the exceptions. 
The greater number of beggars of every class are of Gujarat origin 
and seldom leave the province. 

Of begging communities the first is a nameless horde ; in Surat, 
chiefly low Momna weavers ; in Ahmedabdd, low Momn&s, Dheds, 
Yaghris, and Marvadis, who by night and day move from house to 
house gathering money grain and cooked food. The money they 
keep and the grain and broken food they sell to potters as provender 
for their asses, and to washermen to feed their bullocks. Others 
reciting praises of the generous and abuse of the stingy, ask for 
a copper in the name of God ; a piece of bread in the name of the 
Prophet; ora rag of cloth in the name of Hasan, all to be repaid 
tenfold in this world and a hundredfold at the day of judgment. 

Besides these non-descript idlers there are eleven brotherhoods of 
beggars belonging to two main classes, those beyond the ordinary 
Muhammadan law Be&haract , and those under the law JBdsharaa , 
Those beyond the law have no wives no families and no homes. 
They drink intoxicating liquors and neither fast pray nor rule their 
passions. 1 Those under the law have wives and homes and pray fast 
and keep all Muhammadan rules. 

Each brotherhood has generally three office-bearers. Of these one 
is superior, the head teacher sar-giirohy who controls the whole 
body and receives a share of all earnings, and two are subordinate, 
the summonor hm or naldb , who calls the members to all entrance 
marriage and death feasts, and the treasurer lhandari , who sees that 
pipes and water are ready at the beggars’ meeting-place. Among the 
members are two orders, the teachers mar shicls 9 and the disciples 
kfiadims or ckelds . Every newcomer joins as the disciple of some 
particular teacher. The teacher sees that the entrance ceremony is 
properly performed; that the disciple is shaved and bathed ; that he 
learns the names of the heads of the order ; that he promises to reverence 
them ; that he receives certain articles of dress ; that he gets a new 
name ; that he learns the new salutation ; that he swears not to steal, 
not to lie, not to commit adultery, to work hard as a beggar or in any 
other calling, and to eat tilings lawful ; and finally, that the entrance 
feast is duly given. At the close of each day the newcomer lays his 
earnings before the head teacher sar~gnroh. Taking out something for 
himself and a share to meet the treasurer's charges, the head teacher 
gives back the rest. This the beggar takes to his teacher, who giving 
him a little as pocket money, keeps the rest for himself. So long as 
his teacher lives a beggar continues to be his disciple. When a teacher 


1 Though many of them do not know what the term means, most besharm beggars 
profess to be stifis or spiritual Unitarians. Kh&n Bahadur Kdzi S&hib SkaMb«ud*diru 
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dies the oldest disciple succeeds, or it the teacher has a son, the son and 
the senior disciple share the other disciples between them. 

Of the ten brotherhoods, two, the Abdalis and the Nakshbands, belong 
to the lawful hdsharaa group, and eight, the Benawas, the Hijdds, 
the Husaini Brahmans, the Kalandars, the Madaris, the Musa Suh&gs, 
the Rafals, and the Basfilshahis to the lawless beshama group. 

Of the communities of lawful beggars, the Abdalis, also called 
Dafdlis or Fadalis, players on the tambourine daf y are found in small 
numbers all over Gujardt, They speak Hindustani,^ and beg in the 
name of God, beating the one-end drum da aha, and singing religious 
songs. Their chief employment is to chant the wild spirit and gemi 
hymns that are required "by exorcists as an accompaniment to the 
practice of their rites. Belonging to the lawful bdsharaa order, they 
are married and a few of them are settled and well-to-do. They are 
not very religious and have little organisation. In north Gujarat 
Abdalis have a fixed due or tax upon the houses of Musalmans in towns 
and villages. It is sometimes paid in kind and sometimes in money 
and varies from annas 8 to Bs. 2. 

Naksllfoands, Mark-makers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole of Gujarfit. Followers of a saint named Khajah Baha-ud-din 
Nakslihancl, they speak Hindustani, keep the head bare, and wear the 
hair and beard long and well -combed. They dress in a long sleeveless 
unsown shirt, a black or red cotton waisteioth, and shoes. Holding 
in their hand a stout-wicked flaming unshaded brass lamp, which 
neither rain nor wind can put out, they move about singly chanting 
their saint's praises, The Nakshband reverence for fire is said to be 
a trace of the attempted revival of Mugian element worship in Persia 
and Tartary about a.d. 946 (h. 888) the period of Shiah ascendancy at 
the court of the Ehalifahs of Baghdad during* the supremacy of the 
Persian house of Biiwaih or the Bowides. Children are fond of the 
Nakshband, and go out in numbers to give him money. In return 
as his name shows, he marks them on the brow with oil from his lamp. 
They are quiet well-behaved and sober, belonging to the law-abiding 
hdsharaa order of beggars, having homes and families. They are Sunnis 
in religion and have no special customs, and as they live only in ones and 
twos they have little organisation. They easily find disciples and are 
fairly prosperous. 

Of the seven lawless beslmraa classes, Benawa's, The Penniless, 
also called Alifsliais from wearing a black i Alif-like line down the 
brow and nose, are found in small numbers all over Gujardt. They are 
drawn from many classes of Muhammadans, and have nothing special 
in their ^appearance. Their language is Hindustani. They wear a 
tall Persian-like woollen hat, a rough sleeveless unsewn shirt, and round 
the neck long rosaries of beads sdh\ They neither play nor perform, 
but move about in bands of from five to ten begging in the name of 
God, They take money grain and clothes, or, if offered it, a meal of 


} AM the first letter of tlie Arab alphabet, in shape a straight Hue, )> is worn as a 
»wk of the One God. . 
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food. Though not sober they are quiet and harmless. They are Sunnis 
in name but belong to the order of lawless beskaraa beggars. They 
have no peculiar customs, and follow the rules of fellowship usually 
kept among the larger bodies of beggars. In each town they have a 
headman called treasurer, bhmddri , chosen from among their number. 
To him each of the community pays his earnings, and except what is 
given back for expenses, the treasurer forwards the amount to the 
murshid or spiritual head of the order. Out or the funds in the 
murshicVs hands, when a new member joins a dinner is given. Of 
late years their number has fallen. 

BTjda's are emasculated male votaries of the goddess Bahuehara 
or Beheehra, a sister of Kali. They have taken the vow to sacrifice 
their manliness, and not only emasculate themselves but ever after go 
in woman's dress. With this object they pull out the hair of their 
beards and moustaches, bore the car and nose for female ornaments, and 
affect female speech and manners. The vows arc taken by mothers in 
consequence of their barrenness, or, in rare cases, by the boy himself on 
recovery from a dangerous illness. The south Gujarat Hijdas wear the 
petticoat and scarf ; those north of the Narbada dress like Musalman 
women. They feign themselves women and some of them devote their 
lives to the practice of sodomy and gain their living by it. The 
initiation takes place at the temple of the goddess Beheehra, about 
sixty miles north-east of Ahmedabad in the village of Sankhanpur, 
where the neophyte repairs under the guardianship or adoption of some 
older member of: the brotherhood. The lad is called the daughter of 
the old Hijda his guardian. The emasculation takes place under the 
direction of the chief Hijda priest of Beheehra. The rites are secret. 
It is said that the operation and initiation are held in a house with 
closed doors where all the Iiijdas meet in holiday dress. The fire-place 
is cleaned and the fire is lighted to cook a special dish of fried pastry 
called talan. While the oii in which the pastry is to be fried is boiling 
some of the fraternity, after having bathed the neophyte, dress him in 
red female attire, deck him with flower garlands, and seating* him on a 
stool in the middle of the room sing, to the accompaniment of a dhol or 
small drum and small copper cymbals. Others prepare the operating 
room. In the centre of this room soft ashes are spread on the floor and 
piled iu a heap. When the time for the operation approaches the 
neophyte is led to the room and is made to lie on his back on the ash 
heap. The operator approaches chewing betel-leaf. The hands and legs 
of the neophyte are firmly held by some one of the fraternity, and the 
operator carelessly standingnear with an unconcerned air, when he finds 
the attention of his patient otherwise occupied, with great dexterity 
and with one stroke cuts off both penis and testes. He spits betelnut 
and leaf juice on the wound and staunches the bleeding with a handful 
of bah id Acacia arabica ashes. The operation is dangerous and is not 
uncommonly fatal. Some north Gujairif Hijdas, though they hold 
themselves devotees of Beheehra, neither suffer emasculation nor wear 
women's dress. They only affect the mincing talk and manners of 
lewd women. They marry and beget children and are Hijdas only in 
muno. They also perform plays at the birth of sons among the poorer 
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Musalmtins. Hijdas of the play-acting class are to be found in and 
about Abmedabad. As a class Gujarat Hijdas enjoying independent 
means of livelihood have not to engage in sodomy to any active extent. 
As votaries of Behechra they hold fields and lands and rights on lands 
awarded them from of old by native chiefs, village communities, and 
private persons. They have rights on communities also, receiving 
yearly payments from them. Woe betide the wight who opposes the 
demands of a Hijda. The whole rank and file of the local fraternity 
besiege his house with indecent clamour and gesture. 

Husaini Brazilians call themselves followers of the Atharwa 
Veda. They take their title from Husain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
in whose name they ask alms. They are not converts to Islam, but 
adopt such of its doctrines as are not contrary to the Hindu faith. 
Their head-quarters are at Ajmir, and they are found in Baroda and 
Abmedabad. Their high priest has always a natural stain or red mark 
round his neck, and when he dies search is made, and the post is given 
to some one who has the proper sign. 1 The Gujarat head-quarters of 
the high priest are at Baroda and from there he visits the members of the 
brotherhood, receiving from them presents and contributions. Accord- 
ing to their own account, the Husaini Brahmans of Abmedabad have 
been settled there for the last seven generations. Their home language 
is Hindustani. They are of the lawless besharaa group of beggars. 
Except beef they eat secretly the ordinary kinds of animal food. They 
take opium and bhang hemp-leaves, but do not drink wine. Beside 
by begging they earn a living by practising astrology and palmistry. 
They are believed to have great skill in reading the stars, and many 
among them are well-to-do. The men dress like Musalmans the 
women like Hindus, They believe in the saint Khdjah Mum-ud-din 
Chishti of Ajmir, and consult both Muhammadan and Hindu omens. 
Except that they wear the Hindu browmark iUa, that they often 
give their children Hindu names, that they do not circumcise, that a 
priest of their own class marries them, and that their dead are buried 
sitting, their customs, even to observing the Ramazan, fast, are 
Muhammadan, 

Kalandars , 2 Monks, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. 
They speak Hindustani and dress like poor Musalmans. They wander 
over the country begging and are very sturdy and troublesome in 
their demands. They are Sunnis of the lawless besharaa order. They 
shave ^ the whole body, the shearing of the eyebrows being one of the 
most important initiatory rites. 

Mada'ris take their name from Badi-ud-din Madar Shah, the 
celibate saint of Syria, supposed to be still alive in his tomb at Makan- 
pnr near Cawnpor, 3 They are found in small numbers all over 
Gujarat. They speak Hindustani and dress like poor Musalmdns. 


1 dins mark, of winch only ones or two in a generation can boast, is a narrow necklace 

of small rose-coloured warts in some places bright m other places faint, to all 
appearance the mark is natural* 

1 An Arabic word meaning monk* 3 Kdmin-Msldm, 241, 
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Some, to force people to give them alms, go about dragging a chain 
or lashing their legs with a whip. Others are monkey and hear 
trainers and rope-dancers. They are quarrelsome and obstinate and of 
loose habits. They belong to the lawless besharaa order of Sunnis 
and are without homes, though some have wives and children. They 
beg sometimes alone and sometimes in bands of two or three. They 
are a well-managed body and are said not to be falling in numbers. 

Musa Sulia'gs, followers of Musa with the married worn ants 
dress, are to be found singly all over Gujarat. Their patron saint 
Musa, who lived at the close of the fifteenth century, according to one 
account dressed in woman's clothes as a symbol that he was devoted 
to. God as a wife to her husband. He was a famous singer and 
saint whose prayer for lain saved the country from famine. Accord- 
ing to another account, Musa was so pressed and worried by the 
crowd that to hide himself he used to go about dressed as a woman. 
Even through this disguise people found him out and at last he was 
so weary of life, that one day stamping* on the ground the earth opened 
and received him. In memory of their leader's disguise most of the 
beggars of this order, though they clo not shave the beard, dress like 
married women in a red scarf dupalta a gown and trousers. 1 They 
also put on bracelets bell-anklets and other or n amends. They go 
singly blessing the people without music oi other snow. They are 
sober # quiet and ^ generally liked. They speak Hkulustani. They are 
Sunnis in religion, and never marry. The! : head-quarters are at 
Ahmeddbad, where, a short way out of the Dehli or north gate, is 
the saint Mt'isa's tomb. 2 3 Being a small body they have little 
organisation. As the dress and the vow of celibacy are disliked, the 
Musa Suhags gain few disciples, and as they have no children their 
numbers are falling. 

Ratals that is Exalted, also called Faeeslashers Munhphodds or 
Munhchirds , occur in considerable numbers over the whole of Gujarat. 
They are followers of Savad Ahmad Sabir and speak Hindus tdni. 
Except that they wear the dhoti waistelcth, they dress like ordinary 
low class Musalmans. Holding in the right hand a twelve-inch iron 
spike called guvs, sharp-pointed and having near the top many small 
iron chains, the beggar rattles the chains, and if people are slow in 
giving him money strikes at his cheek or eye with the sharp iron 
point and seems to cause no wound. They beg in the name of 


1 Some dress like men except that they wear the small nosering or bul&h, which is 

worn hanging from a hole bored in the cartilage, and as no widow can wear the Irutdk its 
use shows that the Musa Suliiig is the married wife of Alkli. 

3 Near the saint’s tomb is a large cheimpa Michelia ellarnpaea tree. Its branches are 
covered with hundreds of glass bangles, some of great delicacy. These bangles circle 
the branches above the forks and in other places where it is hard to see how they could 
have been put. People who have made vows throw their bangles into the tree, and if 
the bangles stay, they think their prayer is granted. In the mosque enclosure are four 
tombs and there is a fifth outside of the wall. The story is that vrhen the king saw 
the ground close over Mftsa he dug after him and the head of the saint came up 
somewhere else. This was done four times when the king said Let ns offer flowers. 
Hearing this the head of the saint again appeared, this time outside of the wall, and 
saying he wished no off ej-ings, finally disappeared. 
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God, and are very persistent and troublesome. Though fond of intoxi- 
cating drugs, very few of them drink liquor. They are Sunnis in 
religion, and, though most are of the lawless bcsharaa order of beggars, 
some are law-observing and have wives and children. Their boys follow 
their fathers* calling and they marry their girls to beggars. They are 
poor, 

RasnTslia'llis* followers of the Prophet, also called Mastdns or 
Madmen, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. They have 
nothing special in their appearance, and speak Hindustani. They 
object to clothes and wear only a shirt and waisteloth. They carry a 
large wooden club and beg for money to pay for drink. They are 
very dissipated and troublesome. They are Sunnis of the lawless 
heal Mima order, without wives or settled homes. They are a very small 
body with a religious head but no organised community. 

II. -Trading Communities. 

Of traders there are five chief classes, Bohoras, D&tlwalas, Karalias, 
Khojas, and Homans. 1 

Of these the trading Boliora' S, originally all Shiahs of theMustaa- 
lian branch of the great Ismail i sect, are the richest and most prosperous 
class of Musalnuins in Gujarat. The origin of the name Boliora is 
doubtful. It is generally traced to the class of Hindu Bohoras who 
arc still found in Mar wad, Rajput&na, and the North-West Provinces. 3 
But as there is no certain record of Hindu Bohoras in Gujarat/ it 
seems better to derive the word from the Gujarati vohorvn to trade, 
the occupation followed by the first Hindu converts to Islam. 4 What 
makes the origin of the word more doubtful is that neither at 
present nor under the Musalmdn rulers of Gujarat is its use limited 
to traders or to converts of the special Ismaili form of faith. Besides 
the traders there is a larger and not less prosperous class of village 
Bohoras, tillers of the soil and Sunnis by religion. The existence of 
these two distinct classes is an illustration of the fact that in Gujarat 
Sliiahism was spread by the persuasion of preachers and Sunniismby the 
power of rulers. The early Shiah preachers (a/d. 1087), being treated 


J Certain historical and other parts of the Bohora account are taken from papers 
prepan d by Mr. Mir/ a Abdul Husain of Rangoon. 

2 Malcolm's Central India, II. Ill ; Tod's R&jasthan, IT, 491, Edition 1S3I $ Elliot's 
Races, I, 44. The M5r«tfc-i*Ahmedi (Pers. Text, II. 87) confirms the Hindu derivation 
of the name Bhora* It; says many Brahman and Bank traders being called Bohords 
retained the name after their conversion. Many Banins and even Ndgar Brahmans to 
this day hear the surname Bilioni. 

3 There is mow (a.d. 1S9C) no trace of a Hindu Bohora caste in Gujardt, and the 

passage in the Ku m drapAkcharitra, c There arc plenty of Boh or its in Anahil avdda and 
Birgong' (Virunig&m) (Tod’s Western India, 149 - 157), was probably written about 
A,x>, 1150 or some time after the spread of the Ismaili faith among the traders of north 
Gujarat. ■ ■ ' 

4 Other explanations are from Behrinah said to he a town in Yaman in lower Arabia, 
the birth-place of the great Bohora missionary Abdullah ; from lehr ah the right or good 
wa}% because as the eihidh Bohoras say, the way of their religion is right ; or from balmrdh 
many paths, because according to the Sunni Bohonis they were converted from many 
castes. Of the first there would seem to be no support $ the two last the people 
themselves would probably admit to be puns. 
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with much kindness by the Hindu kings o£ Anahilavdda, settled and 
made converts chiefly in the great trading centres, while to the 
Musalmdn governors it was of more political value to bring over to 
their religion the sturdy and outlying villager than the weak and 
peace-loving trader. The use of the same name to classes so unlike 
as the city and village Bohords, would seem to be due to the great 
division of the Gujarat population into armed cl/mnUa and unarmed. 
To distinguish converts from the armed Raj put and IColi castes the 
Musalmdn governors coined such names as Molesalam, Malik, and 
SipShi. Bor converts of the trading class the word Bohora was in nse, 
and this they extended to converts from all the unarmed castes, 
Brahmans husbandmen and craftsmen. 1 

An account of the Sunni village or cultivating Bohords is given 
below [pages 58-61] . Of trading Bohords there are several subdivisions, 
one of them Sunnis and the rest Shiahs. All can be traced to converts 
made in the eleventh century by Shiah missionaries of the Ismdili sect. 
Though settled in many parts of the Bombay Presidency, and in 
Haidarabdd in the Dakhan, in Berdr, Malwa, Central India, and 
Rajputdna, and, as traders found over almost the whole of India, the 
high priest and head-quarters of the sect are in Surat. Some of them 
claim to come fromEgyptian-Arab and Yaman- Arab ancestors. Others 
acknowledge themselves to be entirely of Hindu blood, the descendants 
of converts to the teaching of Jsmailian missionaries. A certain special 
look and character support the statements of Musalmdn historians that 
they are partly the descendants of refugees from Egypt and Arabia. 3 


1 Compare Bds Mill a (New Edition, 2G4) : c The Ha j puts forcibly converted by Sultan 
Ahmed I. (about A. d. 24*20) formed a separate caste called Molesaldms j the Vdnids 
and the Brdhxnans converted at the same time joined the sect of the Bohords/ The 
ordinary Gujarati use of the word Bohora very closely corresponds with Hindu 
converts from the unarmed classes. Thus several classes who have a special name 
from their craft or calling are spoken of as Bohords, and in some cases, as in 
Ghdnehi-Bohora, the word Bohora is added to the craft-name. So, too, the DMndh&ri 
Monmd* call themselves Bohords, and the class of Konkan Musalmdns who take service 
with Europeans are known in Gujardt as Konkani Bohords, On the strength of this 
general meaning of Bohora, KMn Bahddur Kdzi Bhahdh-ud-din would derive the word 
Bohora from the Persian hahir, literally strings of camels, and more generally camp 
followers or miscellaneous classes, or from bahrdj, a word meaning prudent or business- 
like* An objection, at least to the -first of these, seems to he that the name Bohora 
was not given by the Musalmdn governors, but dates from Shidh conversions in the 
eleventh century. This is confirmed by the Mirat-i-Ahmedi Pers. Text, II, 87. 
Another explanation of the use of the word Bohora both to Hhidh. traders and to Sunni 
villagers, is that at one time all were Shidhs of the Bdfidi form of faith, and that the 

Sunni village Bohords were converted to the orthodox faith by some of the early Gujardt 
kings. But there is very little to support this theory, and neither the Ddudis nor the 
village Bunni Bohords have any trace or tradition of" such a double conversion, Elliot 
(Baces of the North-West Provinces, I. 44) says : Bohords are moneylenders who came 
to the North-West Provinces from Jaipur, originally from Western India. Their class 
name is probably from beohdr trade. > 

2 Farishtah and the Mirdt-i- Ahmed! on the authority of 3fajor J, W. Watson, 
14 th January 1874, and of Mr. Munshi Lutfulldh Khdn of 8urat, 15th August 2874* 
One . account gives as early a date as a.d, 870, and another the close of the eleventh 
century, when the Nazdridn Ismdilis becoming supreme in Persia are supposed to have 
ousted their rivals the Musta&li Ismdilis. In later times A.D. 1539 the date given for 
the arrival of the , supreme head of the sect from Aden so nearly agrees with the capture 
of Aden by the Turks that it seems probable that the High priest was accompanied to 
India by a band of. refugees. 

.. " E520--4 • 
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According to tlie received account o£ their rise in Gujar&t, in the 
course of the eleventh century about a.d. 1067 (H. 460) 1 Abdullah, a 
'missionary dai, sent from Havaz in Yaman by the high priest of the 
Mustaali Ismaili sect* landed at Cambay. Abdulldh* who was a man of 
great learning* is said to have stayed some years at Cambay studying 
the people. Two stories are told of his first missionary success. 
According to one story he gained a cultivator's heart by filling his 
dry well with water. According to the other* by dashing to the ground 
an iron elephant hung in mid-air in one of the Cambay temples, he won 
over some of the priests. After this the missionary^ is said to. have 
travelled towards Anahilavada or Patau, at that time the capital of 
Gujarat. The story goes that the ruler of the city* Sidhraj Jaisingh 
(a.d. 1094-1143) anxious to seethe stranger* sent a force of armed 
men to bring him to his capital. Finding the saint surrounded by. a 
wall of fire the troops retired. Then the king himself came, and. in 
obedience to the stranger's command the fire opened and let the king 
pass. Full of wonder, the king asked for one sign more that the new 
belief was better than the old. His wish was granted ; one of his 
holiest idols declared that the Arab's was the true religion. Hearing 
these words the Hindus* king and subjects alike, struck with astonish- 
ment* embraced the new faith. 2 For two centuries and a half (a.d.1 130- 
1380), there was little in the history of Gujarat to cheek the progress 
: — A — — .......... — _ — — — . — - — » — -- — — — 

1 KMn Baliddur KiM SliahAb-iid-dln and Briggs’ Cities of GujarAshtra Appendix IX. 
The Daddi prayer-book gives a.d, 3337 (H, 532) as the date of the first missionary’s 
death. Conollv (.Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, VI, -2, 824} gives a.d, 1137 as the date 
of the conversion, and calls the missionary Muhammad not Abdullah. Colebrook’s 
Miscellaneous Essays, II. 228. Tlie Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II, 87) agrees with 
Conollv in stating that the name of the first Boliora missionary was Malla Muhammad 
Ali. He says the shrine of this Pir at Cambay, known as the shrine of the Pir-i-Raw4n or 
the Ever-fllive Saint, still yearly draws large crowds of Bohords from all parts ofGirjarAt. 
When Mulla Muhammad Ali landed in Cambay the people of Gujjaraft were ignorant of 
Tfdrtm. A Hindu saint was the object of general faith. The Mulla considering open 
opposition to this saint dangerous and impossible joined the number of his disciples, 
Ills intelligence soon attracted the saint’s notice* After mastering the language of the 
country, he studied the saint’s holy hooks and so worked upon Ins mind as to convert him 
to Ins views. Many of the saint’s chief followers adopted the new faith. At last news 
that bis minister was a convert reached the RAja’s ears. The Rdja finding his minister at 
Ids prayers asked what he was doing. Searching for a snake, said the minister, A snake 
appeared in a corner and the Rafja became a convert though he kept it secret till on 
his death-bed he ordered his body to lie buried. With the establishment of Muhammadan 
power many Cambay Rob eras settled in the capital (Patdn). When, in A.D. 1301, 
Mumffar I. came from Dchli to Gujarat as governor he brought many priests of the 
(Sunni sect who were active in turning the people to this branch of the faith. Most of 
the Pa kin Shi Ah BohorAs were converted to the Sunni faith and their example was 
followed by their brethren in the other chief towns though the Bohords of the country 
towns and the outlying parts remained Shidlis. The Sunnis and the Shiahs both being 
of the same origin intermarried till in a.d, 1535 Sayyad Jafar ShirAzi persuaded the 
Sunnis to keep apart from the Shiahs. 

2 Though Sidhrdj (A.i>. 1004 - 1 133) would seem to have died a Hindu, his fondness for 
religious discussions and his tolerance might, without giving up his own religion, have 
led him to patronise the Bohora missionary. Rds Mdla, 172 and 344. Both of HdhrAj’s 
successors, Kumdrapdla (a.d. 1143 - 1374) and Ajaydpdia (a.d. 1174 - 1177) and Sidhrdf s 
great , Tain teacher HemUchdrya, at a time when there are no recorded Musalmdn 
invasions, arc said to have been converted to Isldm. Tod’s Western India, 184 and 191 ; 
Rds Mdla, I, 344. If the KhojAh history is correct the conversion of the Hindu king 

* s during theyoign of AjayapAla’s successor Bhima II. (A.d. 
lJ 79 - 1242). Seo Below page 38. 
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of the Ismail i faith. But with the establishment of Muzaffar Shales 
power (a.d. 1390-1413) the spread of Sunni doctrines was encouraged, 
and the Bohora and other Shiah sects repressed. Since then, probably 
with gradually lessening numbers, they have passed through several 
bitter persecutions, meeting with little favour or protection, till at the 
close of the eighteenth century they found shelter under British 
rule. 1 The chief event in the modern history of tire Bohoras is 
the transfer in a.d. 1539 (H. 946) of the seat of the head priest of their 
faith from Yaman to Gujarat. Till then the Gujarat Ismailis had 
been under the guidance of a high priest at Yaman, to whom pil- 
grimages were made, tithes paid, and disputes referred for settlement, 2 

Of schisms from the main body of Shiah Bohoras there have been 
four, the Jaafaei, the Sul aimak i, the Alia, and theNAaosHi. Of the 
Jadfari or Patani schism in a.d. 1494, the most important both from its 
size and from the fact that the seeeders became Sunnis, a separate 
account is given below (page 34). The origin of the Sulaimani sect 
was during the sixteenth century when a Surat Bohora, sent as a 
missionary to Arabia, succeeded in making a considerable body of 
converts. These, besides by the regular name of Ismfiil, from the 
priest’s title of Biazi the Fair, became known as Biazi Bohoras, 
For a time they would seem to have considered the Gujara j 
high priest their head. But about the close of the sixteenth century 
(a.d. 1588) Baud bin Ajabshah the high priest of the Gujarat Bohoras 
died. Upon his death the Gujarat Bohoras chose as his successor 
ope Baud bin Kutubshah sending news of the appointment to Yaman. 
Meanwhile one of the Yaman priesthood, Sulaiman by name, on the 
strength of a letter said to be from the late high priest, was by the 
people of Yaman accepted as the successor. He came over to Guja- 
rdt, but finding his claim rejected by all but a very small body, 
retired to Arabia. Such .of the Gujarat Bohoras as upheld his claims 
were called Sulaimanis. The next schism was in a.d. 1623 (H. 1034), 
when one Ali claimed the succession to the office of high priest and 
separated with a small band of followers. The last is said to have 
been as late as a.d. 1789 (H. 1 206), when a Bohora seceded, and, starting 
some novel doctrines, founded the sect of Nagoshi or non-flesheating 
Bohoras. 3 
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1 The chief Bohora persecutions are said to have "been under Bulttfu Ahmed I, (a.d. 
1411 - 1443) and Mahmud II. (A.d. 1330 - 1554). 0£ their troubles in iniltfa Ahmed’s 
reign the story is told that the chief Mulla, because he kept the beginning ox the mouth 
of Bamazan at a different time from the orthodox reckoning and denied that he did so, 
was killed by order of the king. Even under the more liberal of the Dohli emperors, 
the GujarAt Bohoras are by a friendly writer described as ever involved in Die difficulties 
of concealment and suffering much persecution at the hands of the wicked murderers 
(Sunni Musalmafns) invested with public authority, Sayad Kunillah quoted in Cole- 
brook’s Miscellaneous Essays, II, 2*29, 

2 According to the Bohora accounts there was at the time great want ot zeal among 
the Yaman people and strong faith among the people of Gujarat, This tempted the 
.high priest Yusuf-biivSulaimdn to come and settle at Sidhpur. Khdu BaluUvur Kazi 

SbaMb-ud-dln. As already noticed the success of the Turks (a.d. 1537) in Aden and other 
<*oast towns had probably something to do with this movement. Journal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, YI.-2, 342, * Bee Below page 34, 
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GUJARAT POPULATION. 

DaTl'dis/ the main body of Shiah Bobovas are the richest, best 
organized, and most widely spread class of Gujarat Musalmans. 
Besides chance traders, settlements are found within the province of 
Gujarat ; in Kachh, at Bhuj and M&ndvi ; in Ivathiavada, at Bbuvnagar, 
Limbcli, R&jkot, Sovatb, and Wadhw&n; and in Gujarat proper, at 
Abmeddbad, Abmednagav, Balasinor, Bhojva near Viramgam, Broach, 
Cambay, Dohad, Godina, Gogha, Lunavada, Navsari, Surat, and Yaghra. 
In other parts of the Bombay Presidency they are found in Bassein, 
Belgaum, Bombay, Karachi, Khandesh, Kolhapur, Mdlegaon, Nasik, 
Panala, Poona, Satara, and Thana. In other parts of India: 
in Central India, at Indor, Rampur, Ratlam, Sironj, and Ujjain; 
in Rajputana, at Jaipur Jodhpur and* U depur ; at Burhanpur in Berar ; 
at Aurangabad Haidarbbad and Jalna in the Nizam's dominions; 
in many places in Madras and Mysore; and at a few places in 
Bengal. Out of India, westwards in Aden, Basrah, Jaddah, Makka, 
Maskat, and Zanzibar ; and eastwards in China, Mulmain, Rangoon, and 
Siam. The total strength of the Gujarat community is estimated at 
about 130,000. 

Though active and well made, few Dafidi Bohoras are muscular or 
even robust. Their features are regular and clear, the colour olive, the 
expression gentle and shrewd. They shave the head, wear long 
thin beards, and cut the hair on the upper lip close* Many of the 
women are said to lie beautiful and fair-skinned with delicate features. 
Following the precept and to some extent the example of the Prophet, 
they are careful to keep their eyelids pencilled with eollyrium, their teeth 
blackened with miss? an astringent powder, and the palms of their hands 
and the soles of their feet reddened with henna. Their home tongue is 
Gujar&ti marked by some peculiarities of dialect, 2 and the use of several 
Arab words well pronounced even by women who have not learned Arabic. 
Except a few, who, having performed a pilgrimage to Karbala or 
returned from a voyage to China or some foreign country have of late 
years adopted the Arab costume, a Daiidi wears at home a silk or white 
cotton skullcap, a jacket of white cloth, a shirt falling below the knee, 
and trousers of white or striped cotton cloth loose above and tight near 
the ankle. Out of doors he wears a small white turban, s a waistcoat, a 
Hindu-shaped coat angarhha , trousers the same as those worn in the 
house, and long shoes called njjainL The Ddiidi woman wears a red 
dark-blue or yellow cotton or silk scarf oclaa ; in north Gujarat a light 
tight-fitting silk bodice and in south Gujarat a silk jacket dagli, a silk 
petticoat, and shoes of wood in the north and of leather in the south. 


Tlie D/uidis are also called Lothls, a name ordinarily derived from lota a waterpot 
because their turban Is shaped like a lota* Faria (a.b. 3 064) speaks of the Musalmans of 
Gujarit as Lauteas^ partly strangers partly native converts. Ker’s Voyages, VI. 229. 

- The chief peculiarities arc the irregular use of the dental and palatal d and i and of 
M for qih 

3 There are four forms of the Daiidi turban. The Ujjain much like the K&yasth head- 
dress, the smallest and most neatly wound ; the Ahmed&bdd worn by the high priest, 
somewhat more raised and looser ; the Surat, higher and fuller; and the K^thi&vMa 
conical m shape, with a strip of gold cloth arranged in the holl ow of the cone. The boy’s 
turban is of the same shape as the man’s but of orange ochre or dark-brown instead of 
white. ' 
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Their holiday dress is very rich, of embroidered silk and brocade. 
Out of doors, over the dress they wear a large dark-coloured silk veil- 
robe called bur hi passing* over the head. This covers the face leaving 
small net ’openings in front of the eyes, and drapes in loose folds to 
the ground shrouding the whole figure. Both Hindu and Musalman 
ornaments are worn. 

Except that they are sparing in what they eat, taking care that 
nothing is wasted ; that because of its cheapness many of them use beef ; 
that with them fish, like other animals, must, to be lawful food, die 
under a Musalmdns knife ; and that they are specially scrupulous to 
use no intoxicating drug or stimulant, in their food and way of 
eating Daiklis do not differ from ordinary Musalnidns. 

Daiidi Bohoras are noted for their fondness for living in large and airy 
houses, and for their love of display in house ornaments and furniture . 1 
The Gujarati proverb says Vohordnd until rodamdnjtte The Bohoras* 
ruin is mortar. 

Except the inhabitants of a few villages in Dholka in north Gujarat 
who are peasants, and some who have risen high in Government service, 
almost all Daudis live by trade. {Some are merchants having large 
dealings with Arabia China Siam and Zanzibar; others are local traders 
in hardware silks hides and horns and live cattle; but most are town and 
village shopkeepers, selling hardware cloth stationery books groceries 
and spices, and a few in AhmedabaA Baroda and Surat are confectioners. 
The women do house work, sewing spinning and weaving cotton turbans 
and women's robes. . Vi..- 

Surat Daudis are shrewder more pushing and fonder of show and 
good living but less contented and religious than those of north Gujarat. 
As a class, all are cjuiet clean tidy hardworking and sober. Especially 
in Surat they are prosperous, many of them rich and the hulk well-to-do ; 
the poor are thrifty and free from debt, and the unfortunate are 
maintained from a common fund. 


1 Sir John Malcolm (a.d, 1823) says (Central India, II. 8) ‘The Bohor&s have brought 
in European improvements in constructing then* houses and furniture.’ Forbes in 
the has Maid (I. 03) speaks of the houses of fcklhpur Bohoras as * half European in 
form with balustered terraces and windows fenced with Venetian screens.’ In l&ndir 
the Bohora houses are one of the chief objects of interest in the town. In fc'urat 
many of the best of the modern houses belong to Bohords. The following gives some 
idea of a rich Surat Bohota’s house. The house is raised on a plinth six or seven feet 
above the level of the road. It is three stories high, of brick faced with richly 
carved timber, and is built round a court about eighteen feet square. Passing through 
a dark and untidy entrance and up steep and narrow wooden stairs in the front 
part of the first floor is a sitting room about twelve feet square. The ceiling is 
closely hung with European metal lamps and glass chandeliers, and the windows 
have, inside of their regular frames, English-made plates of stained glass decorated with 
verses of the Kuradn. The floor is richly carpeted, cushions are set round the walls, 
and in the middle are tables covered with ornaments. Between the front and hack 
rooms the walls of the passage are bright with groups of brass plates saucers and 
drinking vessels. On the second floor in the back part of the house, a lai*ge room, 
about thirty feet by sixteen, has the walls coloured, the floor richly carpeted, and 
along the wall rows of closely packed sofas and chairs. Above is a third public room 
full of furniture with a large German organ in the place of honour ; and let into the 
walls niches and cabinets stocked with Chinese and Japanese cups, English vases, 
and Constantinople mugs of gilt-streaked glass. Along the walls, above the cabinets, 
are rows of China dishes. 
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Ddudis arc Shiahs of the Mustaalian division of the great Ismail i 
sect. 1 They are attentive to their religions duties, many both men 
and women knowing* the Kura an. They are careful to say their 
prayers, to observe Muhamm as a season of mourning, and to go on 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Karbala. They strictly abstain from music 
ami dancing and from using or dealing in intoxicating drinks or 
drugs. Though fierce sectarians, keenly hating and hated by the regular 
Sunnis and other Musalmans not of the Daudi sect, their reverence 
for Ali and for their high priest seems to be further removed 
from adoration than among the Kliojahs. 2 They would seem ^ to 
accept the ordinary distinctions of right and wrong, punishing 
drunkenness, adultery, and other acts generally held disgraceful. Of the 
state after death they hold that after passing a time of freedom as bad 
spirits, unbelievers go to a place of torment. Believers, but apparently 
only believers of the Ismaili faith, after a term of training enter a state 
of perfection. Among the faithful each disembodied spirit passes the 
term of training in communion with the soul of some good man. 
The disembodied spirit can suggest good or evil to the man, and may 
learn from his good deeds to love the right ; when the good man dies 
the spirits in communion with his soul are, if they have gained by their 
training, attached to some more perfect man, or, if they have lost their 
opportunities, they are sent hack to learn ; spirits raised to a higher 
degree of knowledge are placed in communion with the High Priest ; 
and on his death are with him united to the Imfims, and when through 
the Imfims they have learnt what they still require to know, they are 
absorbed in perfection. Of late the Ddudis have made few converts, 
and those chiefly servants and Hindu women taken in marriage. 
They would seem to share all the ordinary Indian beliefs in spirit- 
possession and exorcism and in charms and omens. 


1 Of the position of the iMucli BokorAs among Muslim sectaries, Mr. Mirza Abel til 
Husain of Bombay 1ms prepared the following account. In a.d. 705, upon the death 
of Ja&far SAdik, according to the fchkihs the* sixth ImAm, a dispute arose whether Ism Ail 
the son of JaAfar’s eldest son, or Musi K&zim, JaAfar’s second son should succeed. The 
majority who supported Musi form the orthodox community of Slhalhs, who from the 
number of their ImAms, the last of whom is still to come, are known as Ima-asliari 
or ‘ Twelvers \ The supporters of Musi’s nephew started as a distinct body, 
and under the name of IsmAilis, especially in Egypt, rose to groat power. They 
remained united till in a.d, 1094 on the death of Almustansir-bil lAh the succession was 
disputed. Of the late Khalifah’s two sons, Nazar the elder, at first named for the 
succession, was afterwards passed over in favour of his younger brother Almustaali. 
A party of the IsmAilis, holding that an elder son could not thus he deprived of his 
right to succeed, declared for him, and were called Mazdrians. The other party, called 
from the younger son Mnstaalians, prevailed and established MustiAli as successor to 
his father. The Kazarians arc at this day represented in India by the Kliojdhs and 
the MustaAlians by the Bohords. Sir H. T, Colebrooke (Miscellaneous Essays, II. 226 
and 227) and Mr. Conolly (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, VI.-2, 847) bold that the Bohoriis are 
true ShiAhs, not, as represented, IsmAilis. But the accuracy of the account given 
above is borne out by the half- Arabic half- Gujarati prayer-book called Sahifat-m-sal&t 
in use among the IMudi BoborAs, where in the list of Imahns (Chap, VII. note 2) the 
name of MustaAli and not of Nazir is entered, and by the fact that the co-religionists 
of the DAudis in Taman arc there called IsmAilis. 

” Hi danger and difficulty the DAudis are said, though this is at least unusual, to 
call on the head Mulla for help, vowing him presents. Oriental Christian Spectator 
(1848) IX. 142. Former Mullds are prayed to, and their tombs kissed and reverenced,, like 
those of the samts pirs of other MusalmAns. 
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Except for some peculiarities in their names 1 ; that they attach 
special importance to circumcision ; that the sacrifice or aWcah ceremony 
is held in the Mullahs house; that at marriage the bride and bride- 
groom when not of age are represented by sponsors or walls ; that at 
death a prayer for pity on his soul and body is laid in the dead man's 
hands 3 ; and that on certain occasions the High Priest feeds the whole 
community/ Daudi customs do not, so far as has been ascertained., 
differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns. 

The completeness of their class arrangements, the envy of other 
Muhammadans, is the most marked feature of the Daudi Bohoras. 
Their leader, both in things religions and social, is the head Mulla of 
Surat / 4 The ruling Mulla names his successor, generally but it is 
said not always, from among the members of his own family. Short 

1 Boys’ names end in jl as D/uidji and Isma'ilji, or in Ali as Ydsuf Ali and Sharaf AH, 
A few girls liave Hindu names, but among tlie lower class Bohonis most are oddly changed 
Musalm&n names, Khatu or Khatali for Khatijah, Fatudi for Faffciinah, and Ashu or 
Aldi for Ayoshah. 
s The words of this prayer are : 

I seek "shelter with the Great God and with Ins excellent nature against Satan, 
who has been overwhelmed with stones. O God, this slave of yours who has died 
and upon whom you have decreed death, is weak and poor ami needs your mercy/ 
Pardon his si ns," be gracious to him, and raise his soul with the souls of the 
Prophets, and the truthful, the martyrs, and the holy, for to he with them is good. 
This is Thy bounty, 0 God have mercy on his body that stays in the earth, and 
show him thy kindness so that he may be freed from pain and that the place of 
his refuge may he good. By your favourite angels ; by the serene angels ; by your 
messengers the Prophets the best of the created; and by the Chosen Prophet the 
choice AmUi Muhammad the best of those who have walked on earth and whom 
heaven has overshadowed ; and by his successor Ali the son of Abi Tdlib, the father 
of the noble Im&ms and the bearer of heavy burdens from off the shoulders of your 
Prophet ; and by our Lady Ftitimah-i-zahra, and by the Im&ms her offspring Hasan and 
Husain, descendants of your Prophet ; and by Ali, son of Husain : and by Muhammad 
son of Ali ; and Ja&far son of Muhammad ; and Ismail son of Ja&far ; and Muhammad 
son of Ism&il ; and Abdull&h-al-mastiir ; and Ahmad-al-mastiir j and Husaimal-masfciu* ; 
and our Lord Mahdi ; and our Lord Kilim ; and our Lord Mansur ; and our Lord Muizz ; 
and our Lord Aziz; and our Lord Hakim ; and our Lord Zdhir ; and our Lord 
Mustansir ; and our Lord Musta&li ; and our Lord Amir ; and our Lord the Im&m-al- 
T&yyib, Abiii KAsim Aim'r-al-mommin, and by their deputies and their representatives ; 
anelby the apostles ; and by the K&im-i-Akhir-al-zaxn&n (a) and his representatives ; 
and by the religious Im&ms of his time, may the blessings of God he upon them, and by 
the apostle ddi {h) for the time being our Sayad and Lord (a) 

; and our Sayad the deputy of his Lordship (d) 
j and our Sayad the neighbour of his Lordship (e) 

• and the ministers of law who are learned and just, God is the best representative 
and the best defender. There is no power nor virtue hut in God. 
a Title of the Mahdi the coming fmim* 
b Title of the High Priest or Mulla Wiheb. 
c This blank .is for the name of the High Priest, 
d blank for the deputy's name. ^ ' 

e Blank for the neighbour’s or assistant’s name. 

3 Public feasts paid for out of the head Mulla’ s funds are given on the first ten days 
of Mitharram and on the third day of Ramazan, also on the occasion of any marriage 
or death in the Mulla’s family. When a high priest dies his successor feasts the people 
for three days, and again on the tenth and fortieth days, and at the end of a year. 

4 The seat of the chief Mulla would seem to have been several times moved before it 
was fixed at Surat in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The places where the 
head Mulla’s seat has been established are ; Sidhpur, Ahmed&h&d, Nav&nagar, M&n&vi, 
XJjjain, and Burli&npur, Since their settlement in Surat the following high priests 
have ruled; Najpn-ud-dfn, A.m 1785 ; Seif-ud-din, A.D., 1797 ; Izz«nd»d.m, A,n. 1817 ; 
Zein-nd-din, A.i>, 1821 ; Badr-ud-din, a.d, 1837 ; Najm-nd-din, A.B. 1842; Husam-ud- 
din, a.d. 1882 ; Hus&m-ud-dm, A,B. IS 93 j and BurMn-ud-dln who succeeded to 

or throne one month after the death of Hus&mmd-din in a,t>» 1898* * ■ - 
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of worship the head Mulla is treated with the greatest respect. 
He lives in much, state 1 * 3 4 and entertains with the most profuse 
liberality. On both religious and civil questions his authority is 
final. Discipline is enforced in religious matters by fine, and in eases 
of adultery drunkenness and other offences by fine, flogging/ and 
excommunication. Every considerable settlement of Daudis has^ its 
Mulla or deputy of the head Mulla. He is their leader in religions 
matters, and when disputes arise he calls a meeting of the chief 
members and decides the point. From this decision an appeal lies to 
the head Mulla in Surat.* 

Besides the head Mulla or Dai, there are Mullas of four grades, 
Maxim or literally the permitted (to rule), Mukasir or the executor, 
Mashaikh or the elder, and Mulla or the guardian. They do not 
depend for support on their people, but earn their livelihood as school- 
masters or by practising some craft. Any well-behaved youth with a 
good knowledge of Arabic may be admitted into the lowest grade 
of Mullas, and, as he shows himself worthy, is raised in rank next 
to the head Mulla. To train youths for the duties of Mulla a 
college was in a.t>. ISOQ founded in Surat, and is still (a.d. 1897), though 
on a greatly reduced scale, kept up at a yearly charge of about 
Rs. 10,000. 1 Besides the central college, every Daiidi settlement has 
its school, where, under the charge of the Mulla and generally by a 
Sunni Musalman teacher, boys and girls are taught to read the Kura&n. 
Besides on education, the head Mulla spends large sums in feeding 
and clothing strange and destitute Hdiidis, and in helping the poor 
among his people to meet the expenses of marriages and other 
costly ceremonies. 5 The funds to meet this outlay and to support 
the state of the head Mulla are raised from fines, from a special 


1 On ceremonial occasions the head Mulla sits on his throne and in token of his 
power has the fly flapper ehauri held "before him. As the Bohords enter they make 
three prostrations saldms , close their hands, and stand before him. To such as are 
worthy he says Bo seated, to others bland. (Oriental Christian Spectator (1848), 
IX. 142.) Once a year, on the eighteenth liajjab, every Ddudi lays his palm within the 
head Mulla’ s hand and takes an oath to he faithful. The Mulla adds, “ From the power of 
Muhammad, and from the feet of the Imdms Jama and Tarjab, and from the order of 
the Mulla see that you do not swerve. The face of him that forsakes will he blackened 
before God and he will go to hell.” (B&mdad, VI. 27, 31 (1863).) On this day when 

he goes to the mosque the Bdiklis are said to kiss the Mulla’s footsteps, and to apply 
the dust he treads to their heads and eyes. (Bamddd ditto.) 

3 Flogging is seldom practised. Klutn BahMur K&zi fchahrib-ud-din. 

3 Next to Surat the chief settlement of Ddudis is in Bombay, and the third is in 
Ahmed&Md, Besides to Ahmcdabfid MulMs are, in Gujar&t, appointed to Bdlasinor, 
Baroda, Bh&vnagar, Bhojwa near Yiramg&m, Broach, Bhima, Cambay, I) chad, 
Godhra, Gogha, Limbdi, Lnndv&da, Mhndvi in Kachh, Morvi, Xav&nagar, P&lanpur, 
Fdttan, Bdjkot, Sidhpur, Yisnagar, and Wadhw&n j in other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, to Belgaum, Junnar, the Konkan, and Poona. In other parts of India to 
Aurangdb&d, Burhdnpnr, Hyderabad, Mandesiir, and Ujjain j and beyond India in 
Arabia to Jaddah and Mokha, and in the Persian Gulf to Maskat and Basrah, 

4 At this school from 160 to 200 boys are clothed fed and taught Arabic, geometry, 
logic, and law. They come from all parts of India and even from Arabia, Most of 
them stay for about three years, 

3 For a sick or destitute Ddudi, the Mulla provides food and clothing, and if need be 
lodging* Poor Bdddis are daily supplied with cooked food by the Mulla, and some- 
times with clothing and money. In return they are made to work. Oriental Christ. 
Spec. IX, U% ' • v 
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subscription of a fifth part of their income called Mums, 1 and from the 
regular Musalman alms zaMt. Though they seem little inclined to 
teach their children English or to take to other than their heredi- 
tary calling of trade, the Daiidis for shrewdness and enterprise hold 
their own with any class of traders in western India, and of late 
years the growing use of iron has been a source of special gain to 
them. 

Sulaima'ni .Boliora's, since their rise at the close of the sixteenth 
century (a.d. 1591), have made little progress in Gujarat. In a.d. 1848 
there are said to have been fifty families in Surat/ 250 families 
in Broach, and more in HaidardMd. At present (a.d. 1896) there 
are said to be one or two resident families in Surat, two or three in 
Broach, and as many in Cambay. 2 The seat of the head Mu I la has 
til ways been in Yaman. In a.d. 18 72 Hasan bin Ismail, the ruling 
head, was captured by the Turkish government, and some of his terri- 
tory taken from him. The present head, Ahmad bin Ismail, lives in 
Najran in the Hejaz in Arabia. In look, belief, and customs the 
Sulaimanis do not differ much from the Daudi Bohoras, with whom 
they associate but do not intermarry. During the last thirty years 
the Sulaimam B chords have made many changes and improvements. 
The late Mr. Tayyibji, who though lie had settled in Bombay 
belonged to Gujarat, was the first Sulaimani to give his sons a liberal 
education in English* Sulaimanis are now barristers engineers and 


doctors and one is a Judge of the 


High Court. The 


Sulainulnis have almost given up the Gujarat Bohora dress and 
turban. Their home language is both Gujarati and Hindustani and 
they have begun to intermarry with regular Musalmdns, 

Ali, who in a.d. 1624 founded the sect of Alia Bohora' was 
the son of Ibrahim, one of the sons of Shaikh Adam, the head Mulla. 
The father passing over his sons, named one Shaikh Tayyib as his 
successor, and in spite of the efforts of his sons, who joined in 
support of Albs claims, only a very small number refused to accept 
Shaikh Tayyib as their head. Like the Sulaimanis, the Alias do not 
intermarry with the Daiidis, and do not differ from them in appearance 
or customs. 

Na'gosllis, Nonfieshites, are, according to the account generally 
given by the Daiidis, a very recent schism, not earlier than a.d. 1789. 
The founder is said either to have been excommunicated or to have 
withdrawn from the Alia sect, because he held certain peculiar doctrines, 
the most prominent among which was that to eat animal food was 
sin. Prom this his followers were called Ndgoshi non-fleshcatmg 
Bohoras. These Nagoshi Bohorfe would seem to have nothing to do 
with the Ali-iMhiya sect mentioned by Parish tali, who believed in 

1 This fifth or hkmns k the same as the Khdlifittig used to get (see Elliot's History, 
I. 474). Besides a fifth of their incomes, the head Mulla is said to have a right to the 
fifth of all property including sons, but not, it is said, daughters. The fifth child 
if a l)ov » is either r ...doomed with money or made die Mulla’?. servant A house- 
holder is also said at all family events from a birth to a death, to pay the Mulla 
g to 12 annas. The property of a man without heirs goes to the Mulla, 

2 £hin BaMdur Kazi ShahAl>u&*dfn, - ■ 
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metemphsych osis, and that Ali was an incarnation of God. 1 At present 
(a.b. 1897) the strength of the sect in Gujarat is said to have fallen 
to four householders, all settled in JBaroda, They intermai 1 y with 
Alia but not with Daucii Bohords. 

Jaa'fari Bohora's are descendants of the Daudi Bohords who went 
over to the orthodox faith on the advent of Muzaffar I. as governor of 
Gu]aritt in a.b. 1391. The Ddudi Bohorns and the Bohoras who 
were then converted to the orthodox faith kept up their marriage 
relations until their connection was severed by iSayad Jaafar Shirdzi 
about a.b. 1535. 3 Prom their head-quarters they are known as 
Patanis ; from their convertor as Jaafaris ; and because they are 
Sunnis, as Badi Jamdt the large body, and Char Ydri or believers in 
the Prophets four companions as- hah. 

As told by the Ddudi Bohoras, the story of the Patani Bolioras* 
conversion to the orthodox faith is that a certain Jaafar had, as was 
then the custom, gone from Gujardt to Taman to study for the priest- 
hood. On his return about a, b. 1494, Jaafar, without taking the 
necessary license, began to practise as a priest. For this he was ex- 
communicated, and in revenge, becoming a Sunni, drew from the Shiah 
community a large body of followers. The true story is that they are 
called Jaafaris from Sayad Ahmad Jadfar Shirdzi, one of the 
ornaments of Mahmud Begada's reign. The proof of this is that they 
still consider him their j)ir y and still have his descendants as their 
spiritual guides/ 5 Patdni Bohoras are found in considerable num- 
bers mail the towns and chief villages of Gujarat. In appearance 
they differ somewhat from the Ddiidis, resembling Memans and other 
Sunni Musalmdns. T hey speak Hindustani in towns and Gujardti 
in villages. In dress a Patdni Bohora differs from an ordinary 
Musalmdn only by his round narrow-rimmed brown or black turban/ 1. 
Except that their trousers are a little looser and that out-of-doors 
some of them wear the veil-cloak or lurka, their women dress like the 
Muslim women of Surat. Their occupation is trade, and some of 
those who trade with Arabia follow many Arab customs. Some are 
merchants but most keep hardware and glass shops, and some are 
pedlars, and, in Ahmeddbad and Patan, silk weavers. Besides 
house-work their women weave silk. Except that they are stingier 
and more given to tobacco and opium, they are much like the Daddis. 
As a class their condition is good, some being rich and only a few in 
debt. They are Sunnis in faith, and are religious, most of them even 
the women knowing the Kuradn and saying their prayers. They have 
no special religious head : but many follow spiritual guides. A 

■ ^Ealebrooke/sBssays, II, 22G. 2 Mirbt-i-Ahmedi .Persian Text, II, 87. , 

a So great a reverence is paid to this Sayad Ahmed Jadfar that Hindus in AhmeddMd 
will not take their dead by the street that passes through his tomb, for they say that 
the body would never afterwards burn. Tins Sayad Ahmed, says the Mirdt-bAhmedi 
(II. J), was the son of a Sayad Jadfar who came from Sindh and settled his son 
Sayad Ahmed in Ahmedabad and returned to Sindh, Sayad Ahmed is said to have 
had the power of working miracles. In a prayer of two genuflections {reddats) he 
used to repeat half the Kuradn. He performed the pilgrimage to Makkah on foot 
4 Young men wear a red turban, • . v‘- : . 
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considerable number of them are known as Mb rids from being 
devoted to the tomb of Pxr "Muhammad Bhah at Ahmeddbdd. Among 
them boys have such ordinary names us Umar, Usman, and Ali 
preceded by Midn or followed by BLuii; girlsMiames are like those borne 
by Daiidi women. Except the Surat Sunni Bohor&s who intermarry 
with all classes, Jaafaris marry only among themselves and celebrate 
their marriages without any processions. Each settlement has its 
headman and forms a fairly organized body, the rich members meeting 
at intervals and subscribing to help the poor. On the whole their 
prospects are good. Some of them enter Government service and 
they teach their children Gujarati and Urdu and some of them 
English. 

Da'u'dis. See Bohoras. 

Dtt'dwala's/ Milkmen, also called Gadits or eartmen, and from 
their former castes Sabalids and Gaulis, are found in all parts of the 
province, especially in Ahmedabad and Baroda. They are said to be 
converted Hindus chiefly of the S&balia and Gauli castes. The class 
contains no subdivisions. The men are tall fair well made and with good 
features, and wear tk eliaiv moderatcl yiong and a scanty beard. The 
women are handsome, often with gray eyes and rather curly hair. They 
speak Gujarati. Except that they wear a three-cornered Mardtha-like 
turban and in some eases a waistcloth, the men dress like Musalmdns 
with shirt and trousers. The women wear the Hindu dress. They 
sell milk and hire out carts. The women milk and look alter the cows 
and buffaloes. They are quiet sober hardworking thrifty and tidy, bat 
have a bad name for mixing their mill: with water. They are Sunnis 
in name, but are not a religious class, only a few knowing- the Kuraan 
or being careful to say their prayers. As among Hindus, the women 
join in the marriage procession, singing Gujarati songs, and at deaths 
wailing and beating the breast. Like Parsis they add ji to their names 
as Ismdilji. They marry only among themselves and form a separate 
community with a headman. They teach their children Gujarati and 
some of them English. Though on the whole fairly off, none have 
risen to any high position. . 

Q&'dltsv See Dudwalas. 

See DtJBWALAS. 

1 The Mir&t-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II. 47) ^ calls the DAdwat&e and Pmjdrafs or 
cotton-cleaners by the general title of Mansuris. The writer says both classes were 
followers of S&yad Muhammad Jaunpuri otherwise styled Rdjo fchahid, a Mahdavi 
preacher who was killed at AhmedriMd during the viceroyalty of Aurangzih (Am. 
1644 - 1646}# These sectarians were called Mansdm from being the spiritual followers 
of Abiil Mughia Huseiu Ibu al Ataiusdr al HaMj that is Mansur the cotton -cleaner 
who lived in the reign of the eighteenth Abbdsi Al Muktadir (a.b. 90S - 982), Manstix 
was crucified on a clmrge.of being a Stili and a free-thinker in au># 922# The follow- 
ing versos of Mansur are hold in high respect by Muslim mystics : 

Allah has tl town mat in the dm p t ea- pinioiu «.i and ha i said to him 
Beware I aware lest ttu >u v- ettest tliy self. 

Another couplet ho is said to have repeated on the cross : 

[ would not have hot i dad 1 known how I came to he. 

And X would not have not been had X known how not to he. 

noted iu Ibn al Khalli-kdn’s Wafidt ul Aayan. 
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Kara'lia's, Potters, 68, are found in AhmecHbad city. They are 
descendants of Hindus of the Kumbhar or potter caste, and are of 
middle stature and fair. The men shave the head and wear the beard. 
The women are fair handsome and strong. They speak Gujarati, 
The men dress like poor Musalmans, and the women like Hindus, 
except that they wear silver bracelets of Mtisalman pattern. They 
sell but do not make pots. The men work as labourers messengers 
and house servants, the women mind the shop. The men are quiet 
honest and thrifty, but lazy and fond of opium. They are well-to-do, 
some of them very prosperous. They are Sunnis in name, paying little 
attention to religion; only a few of them knowing the Kuraan or 
caring* to say their prayers. They marry among themselves and with 
the Kathiaras or woodcutters. With the Kathi&ras they form one 
body jama at, and have a headman to settle disputes. They have a 
class-lodge vctdi in Ahmedabad, where during the mango season they 
hold feasts, enforcing* attendance by fine. They have begun to send 
their children to Government schools, and, on the whole, are well- 
to-do. 

Kiiojalis/ Honourable Converts/ are scattered all over Gujarat 
in Kaehh, Kathidvdda, in the Portuguese territories of Bin and 
Daman, Ahmeddb&d, Baroda, and Surat. Beyond Gujarat Khojahs 
are to be found within the Presidency in Sindh, fihana, Khfindesh, 
and Bombay, beyond the Presidency in Calcutta, the Panjab, Kash- 
mir, Kabul, Ddrdistan, STagar Hunza, 1 * 3 and in the Persian Gulf, in 
Bahrein, Bandar- Abbds, Mina, Linga, and Kism. In Turkish Arabia 
Khojdbs occur in Karbala and Shah Majaf, and, in Arabia proper, in 
Maskat, Aden, and Slieher Mukalla. There is a flourishing colony 
of Kho jabs in Zanzibar. Khojahs are of seven divisions 4 ; First 
Khedwfiya-Momna Khojahs ; Second Gujar-Gupti Khojahs ; Third 
Multani Khojahs; Fourth Atlai-Khurasani Khojahs; Fifth 
'Mochi-Momna Khojahs; Sixth Soni-Lohar Khojahs; Seventh Kabuli 
and Badakhshani Khojahs. 

As noticed ^ under Bohoras (page 80) the Khojahs are Ismailias 
of the Kazarian subdivision who, separated in ajx 1094 from the 
Mustaalian Ismdilians on a question regarding the succession to 

1 The Turkish word Khojah seems to he a title. In Persian pronounced Jskdjah 
(written kliwujah) it means bard teacher and merchant, also like maul a both serf and 
master. Hurt on's Sindh, 112, 

f, The Great Khoj&h Case of 1SG6 pages 10-12, 

A Biddulph in his Tribes, of the Hindu Kush (page 118) says : The influence of the 
Iskardo princes introduced Shiahism while the tenets of the MatiHis have made their 
way from the Oxus valley across the passes of the Hindu Kush, Except the population 
of Kagar and two-thirds of the people of Baltist&n the rest belong to the Kur Baksh 
sect. The Mir of Iltinza and the whole population of that place arc Mauldis. By the 
Ndr Baksh sect Khojahs are meant. Farishfcah (Persian Text, II. 646-40) calls the Kash- 
odri Khojahs the followers of Kur Baksh. By the word Maul&i from maula lord and 
master a title of Ali, are meant the followers of All, His Highness Agha KMn had and 
still has (a.ik 189/) great influence over the outlying tribes of the Upper Indus valley. 
Bis followers are called Maul&is. A portion of the offerings made to Agha Klutn’s 
deputies, who are called Pits and are much respected ,• is turned into cash and sent yearly 
to His Highness Agha KhAu in Bombay. Biddulplds Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 1.19. " 

4 The Khojdh Vart&nt (page 25f>) by Mr, Sachcdina NAnjiani Assistant lievenuo 
Commissioner of Kaclih. 
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the throne of the Fatimite Khilaphat in Egypt which was founded iu 
A.t>. 910 (h. 299) by Obeidullali (a.d, 872-934) a missionary (Dai) of 
Abdullah Maimiin. The cause of Nazar, the elder son of Al-Mustan- 
sirbillah (a.d. 1036 - 1095) , one of the claimants to the Egyptian succes- 
sion, was espoused and energetically promoted, especially in Persia where 
it subsequently rose to be supreme, by Hasan Sabah an Ismailian 
missionary who was born at Eai, about fifteen miles south of 
Teheran now in ruins, in the beginning of the eleventh century* 
Hasan founded the order of the Fidawis or Fichus or devotees known 
in Europe probably from their leaders name as the Assassins, 1 Hasan 
concentrated his power at Alamiit or the Falcon's Nest, an impreg- 
nable hill fort on the borders of the Persian district of Dailem, 
about 200 miles north of Kazwlu, which, with a small section of 
the surrounding country, he had acquired in the latter part of the 
eleventh century partly by stratagem partly by purchase from the 
commandant of the Saljuki emperor Malakshah (Am 1072-1032), 
After gaining Alamut, Hasan, resolved to cease acting as dm or 
missionary and political emissary of the Fatimites, and, though he 
did not yet arrogate to himself the title of Unrmaled he 

made himself known by the convenient stylo of Shaikh- nl~J)tba I Lord, 
or, according to the crusaders, Old Man of the Mountain. :> idle which 
two of his immediate successors continued to use. Before his death 
at an advanced age in a.d. 1124, Hasan had the satisfaction of leaving 
his order flourishing and bidding fair to undermine by his Fidawis' 
poignavcl/ 2 * * as well as by the levelling force of his doctrines, the neigh- 
bouring* monarchies of Islam. His successors becoming the terror 
of kings and the authors of . revolutions, ruled from the confines of 
Khurasan to the mountains of Syria and from the Caspian Sea to the 
Mediterranean/’ Hasan (a.d. 1163, h. 559),. the son of Muhammad 
the son of Buzurg-lJmeid, the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne 
of Alamul , threw aside the mystery with which the son of Sabah 
had deemed it politic to surround his doctrines. He declared himself 
the Unrevealed Imam and preached that no action of a believer 
in him could be a sin/ Me is called the “ Ruler of the world 

who loosened the bonds of the Law," No Khojah mentions his 
name without the words A* la Zihri-h is-Sa him Peace be to his name. 5 
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1 On the other hand Sir Joseph A mould observes : It is likely enough that the 
etymology insisted upon by SUvosfcru de Saey should he correct and the origin ho the 
word by which the 1 sav'd lias of Alamut pud Massiat were designated in the eastern 
languages, This name is llash-shTshm, a word derived from the use of Hashish 
bluing or hemp-water with which Hasan and his successors subdued the souls while they 
inflamed the energies of the Fidawis whom they employed as their .... instruments, 
(The Great Khojah Case of a.d. 1?GG.) Against this derivation it is to he noted that not 
one of the Arab or Persian historians of the time designates the Ismailias by the title of 
Hash-shi-slifus. All call them Alula'hiddh or heretics^ (Elliot, II. ,353 - 337 ; Farishtali 
Persian Text, XL 8X5*616.) _ .if 

s The primary meaning of Juhti from the Arabic s ! od he saerflieed, is scape- 
goat. The Ism4ilia Fidawis were the volunteers of the order courting death for its 
glory. Fir Joseph Amould styles them the self -offering or devoted. The Great 
khojah Case of 1806 page 9. 

■ 3 ; Von Haumer’s Assassins by Hoc, 77 - SS, 91-92, 

A Lee's Translation of Von Hannier’s Assassins, X09. 

. * Mir Shorn! on the authority of Yusuf Sh&h Kdtib (or the Scribe) relates that over 
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lt is through this Hasan that His Highness Agha Khan traces his 
descent from Ali. 1 The Indian Khojahs further believe that Hasan was 
the first of their Imams to send a missionary to India. The name of 
this missionary was Nur Satdgur. 2 In his fourth expedition to Multan 
(a j). 1005) Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 1001 - 1030) is said to have expelled 
the Karmatians from Multan/’ In a.d. 1175 Muhammad Ghori (a.d. 
1152-1206) again delivered Multan from Karmatian rale> In^ the 
beginning of the reign of Sultdnah Raziah (a.d. 1 237 - 1 240)Min-h&j-us- 
Siraj the author of the Tabafoit-i-Nasiri 5 speaks as an eye-witness^of 
the MuMhidah heretics of Hindustan being seduced by a person with 
some pretensions to learning called cc Nur the Turk v (probably ^ Nur 
Satagur the missionary of Hasan Zikri-his-salam), “ flocking to him in 
large numbers from all parts of Hindustan such as Sindh, Gujarat, the 
environs of Dehli, and the banks of the Ganges and Jamna/' 5 
Mkdiuj-us-Sircj goes on to say that when Ndr preached the rabble 
gathered around him. He used to call the learned Sunnis Ndsibis 
or enemies of Ali and usurpers of his patrimony and their followers 
Marju or hopefuls. On Friday the 6th of Rajab H. 684 (March 
123/) his followers to the number of a thousand men inflamed by his 
fulin inations against the orthodox, and armed with swords shields 
arrows and other weapons attacked the Jama Mosque of Dehli and 
slew many of the congregation assembled there till they were routed 
with great loss by the officers of the empress Raziah. According to 
the Khojah accounts Nuruddm, or as they call him Niir- Satagur, 
came from Deiiam to Patdn in Gujar&t, when that country was 
governed by a Hindu prince apparently the Solanki Bhima II. (a.d. 
1179 -1242). He made a number of converts by ordering the idols of 
a Hindu temple to speak and bear testimony to the truth of his mission. 
He is said to have returned to Persia shortly after converting the 
Hindu ruler of Patau secretly to his faith, 0 On his second visit to 
Gujarat lie married the daughter of Raja Surchand, chief or governor 
of Navsari near Surat. His success as a proselytizer and his wealth 
exciting the envy of his followers he was killed by Chdeh one of his 
two leading disciples while he was absorbed in mmddhi or contemplation. 
The name Ndr-Satdgur Teacher of pure light which he took in 
addition to his own name Nur-ud-dfn or Nurshdh and the practice of 
the Hindu abstraction or samdd/d show the process by which the first 
Ismdilia preachers succeeded in converting Hindus. 7 The Ismdili 
preachers gained their chief success among the Afgh&n tribe of Lohi- 
nas. According to the tribe legends preserved by the Khojahs the 

the door of the library of Ak-mut, Hasan bad caused the following couplet to be 
engraved : Mnr-ddBht4miqiti^hdr-<tmba4dkl4'I , xatli 

Mi 'It id '■ rill WSflldflU 

With the help of God he hath undone the collar of the Law, 

The ruler of the world He of blessed memory. 

Von Hanmbb’s Assassins— Wood , 108-100. ; . 

1 The Great Khoj&h Case of i860 page 9 paragraph 1. 

2 The KhopVh Vratant, 1 *& ;i Elliot, IL Ml -443. 4 Elliot, IL 289, 

6 Elliot, IX 335-336. 

6 The Khoj&h hymn called Bum at m the Khojah Vratant, 155. Cf. page 26 note 2, 

7 Another Ism&ilia missionary Sadr-ud-dln adopted the Hindu names of Sah-deva. 
and Harchand. Apart from its popularity with Hildas the adaption of a Hindu name 
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Lohanas are descended from Lava, a son of -.Edina, who founded the tribe 
of the Eathors to which the Lohanas belong. According to another 
story of which there seem to be several versions llaja Jaiehand of 
Kanairj took to wife an Afgh&n woman who was made captive after 
the defeat of Shahdb-ud-dm Ghori (a. d. 1178) and who in revenge 
caused Jaiehand’s death, Jaiehand' s son to quiet his father's angry 
spirit was advised to feed many Brahma* Kskatris. The Kshatris 
refused and fled to Lahuragadh. The title Khwajah meaning Lord 
which they received on their conversion to Islam from their Hr 
Sadr-ud-dm seems a translation of the title Thakkar or Tliakur by 
which Lohinas are addressed. In support of this it is to be noticed 
that in II alar or north-east Kathidvdda Khojahs are still addressed 
by the Loliana title of Tliakkar and wear their waistcloths in 
Lohana fashion. Further the language of the Khojahs and of some 
of their Sindhi religious hymns contains a liberal mixture of Panjabi 
words which are also present in the language of the Kathiavada, 
Lohanas. 

A. later element of strength in the Khojah community is of Kashmir 
origin, Farishtah 1 mentions the Ohdks , originally a race of sun -worship- 
pers, who called themselves Baunhamas The People of Light. During 
the reign of Fateh- shall of Kashmir (a,i>. 1458-59, H,8o4) these Chaks 
were converted to the Ismaiiia faith by a missionary from Irak. This was 
Shams-ud-dm, the second Ismaiiia missionary to India who according to 
the Kliojdh hymns was able to work miracles," Shams-ud-dm settled at 
tfeh in Eahawalpur about eighty miles south of Multan where his 
shrine still exists. 3 The followers of Shams-ud-din number about 
75,000 in the Panjab and Kashmir. Many of his Blioi (porter) Sonar 
(goldsmith) and Kasara (coppersmith) converts, though still believing 
in him, have gone back to Hinduism, and many who never ceased to 
be Hindus continue to believe in him. According to the Khojjdh 
accounts Shams- ud-din is the disciple of Nur-Satagur whom Shams 
served under the name of Ohote. Farishtah gives a. p. 1498 as the date 
of Shams Chote's arrival in Kashmir. 4 


was in agreement with the Sufi (tamm-unif) rule as laid down by Saudi (a.d, 1258) : 
ftaadiyagm' wad khuhi Sulh hin la khds o dm ; 

Bd Musalmtln, Allah Allah; hi IIimMa'u II dm Ram. 

Saudi, if thou vishest union 
Live at peace with lowjuul high $ • ' 

With the Muslim call on Allah, ■ ^ V 
With the Hindu ham liani cry, 

1 Persian Text, II. 647. 

2 Farishtah notices that lie mot. with elders of the Nur Baksh order in Badakhshfi'n. 
He found they differed in no way from the orthodox either in appearance or in ostensibly 
following the rules of the Sutmah or tradition. He says a son of Nur Baksh showed 
him Nur Baksh 5 s book, in which he found much, to admire. Farishtah Pars, Text, 
II. 643. 

3 One of the most famous of Shams Chote’s miracles was the calling to life of the 
dead son of a powerful noble of tlch, The Pir said : In the name of Allah thou that 
art dead arise ! The corpse did not stir. Then Shams-mbdin said : In the name of 
Shams thou that art dead arise ! and the boy drew up and stretched out his hands 
and feet, yawned, sneezed, and was one of the living. Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. (Ho) 
seems to think that much of the success of Shams- ud- din in converting the Ohak 
sun-worshippers was duo to the happy accident that the missionary's name was u Sun 
of the Faith ” Shams-iul-diri. 4 Major BiddulplTs Tribes of the Hindu Kush, 124. 
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Sixty years earlier (about ajd. 1430) Sadr-ud-dm known as the third 
IHr was appointed head of the Khojahs of Kashmir Sindh and 
the Panjab. and was the first pir to found a khan ah or Khojdh religious 
lodge. He conceived the idea of taking all the Khojahs of India 
to visit the Unrevealed Imam in Persia. The huge army of pilgrims 
travelled till they reached Gujarat in. the Pan jab. At Gujarat to test 
the faith of his headmen the Pit. betook himself to the house of a 
prostitute seemingly forgetful of the sacred errand on which he had 
persuaded his followers to start. Two of the headmen lost faith in 
Sadr-nd-dm. But .Trikam the Sindh Mukhi, though vilely repulsed, 
satisfied the demands of the prostitute and took his Pit with him 
to the camp of the pilgrims. At the next encampment the faith of 
the followers was still more rudely tested. The Sindh headman alone 
passed the ordeal unscathed. In the end the Pit went alone to 
Alamut. He saw the Imam incarnate, returned to Ueh, died, and 
was buried at a, village called Jaipur near Uch. 

As about A T) 1200 Nur-Satagur had converted Gujarat, so one of 
His successors ILimde originally a Tuwar Hajput, sowed the seed of 
the Ismailia faith in Ivaehh and Kathiava da. About A.i). 1430, 
from the Ismailia lodge (. Ichdnah ) he had established atKotda in 
Sindh, Pir Sadr-ud-din started the first ty the- gathering wallet (jkoll) 
on its rounds from the Himalayas to the Vindhya range. It was 
Fir Sadr-ud-din who to impart everlasting vigour to the tree of the 
Ismailia faith engrafted into it the name of AH, and also the name of 
Agha Islam Shah, an ancestor of His Highness the Agha Khan, as 
Alps incarnation, together with the nine Avatars of his Vishnu- 
worshipping followers. Up to Pir ■ Sadr-ud- dittos time Adam and the 
Prophet of Islam were unknown in the Hindu Pantheon. Adam 
is now introduced as Vishnu and the Prophet of isl'&m as Mahesh. 
Again as Islam Shah was the incarnation of All so Nur-Satagur was 
the incarnation of the Prophet and Sadr-ud-dm was the incarnation of 
.Brahma, The last of the Imdms, the coming Mahdi, was explained 
to be the Niklanki or stainless A vatar, whose appearance was looked 
for by the Saktipanthis as the millenium. 

After Sadr-ud-din came Kabir-ud-din who was succeeded by ImAm- 
ud-din known in Gujar&t as Imamshdh. ImAmshih was not well 
received by the Sindh Khojahs and had to withdraw to Persia, where, 
after visiting the Imam at Kekht, lie returned to India in a.d. 1452. 
Disgusted with, his Sindh followers lie turned his footsteps towards 
Gujarat and was favourably received by Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1459 - 
loll). Jmam-ud-din founded anew sect in Gujarat with opinions 
differing in some minor points from the doctrines of the Ismailia 
faith. The KkojAhs possess to this day a hymn composed by Imd ra- 
sh ah called the Jaudzah or Bier in which he describes his journey 
to the heavens through, the power of the Imam, and his meeting 
with Pralhadha, Harishchandra, Yudhisthira, Sadr-ud-dm, and others. 
ImAmshah died in a.d. 1512. Iiis disciples who belong to the class 
of Mommis are to he found in Ahmodabad, Ivheda, Cambay, Baroda, 
Bliavnagar, Surat, Khandesh, and Kaehh, Owing to the deviation of 
his teaching from the doctrines laid down by the older KhojAh Pits, 
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arid owing to his denouncing* the Khojah practice of levying dassondh 
or tyth.es, Imdmshah was excommunicated by Abdas-salam the son 
of Islamshah, the unrevealed Khojah IiMrn of the time. In Gujarat 
after the death of Pir Imam-ud-dm (a.d. 1512) active proselytizing 
ceased. About a.d. 1594 Kapiira Lohana and some other Khojahs 
carried the tythe wallet of the Indian Ismailias to Kekht in Persia the 
residence of Agha Abd-us-Saldm the unrevealed Imam. To supply the 
want of a missionary Agha Abd-ns-Salam wrote in Persian for the 
guidance of his Indian followers a book called the Pcmdydtf-i-J a-wan- 
manli that is the Maxims of Fortitude. This book transliterated and 
translated into Sindhi and Gujarati forms part of the scriptures of 
the Khojahs and is regarded with a veneration which gives the book 
the twenty-sixth place in the list of the Khojah Pm or saints. The 
mystic strain in their faith the Khojahs trace to certain allegorical 
traditions of the Prophet and All. 1 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the backsliding of the 
Panjdb Khojahs to Sunniism showed the need of a vice-poniiff in 
India. The Im«4m summoned one Daudor Dadu, a descendant of a 
powerful family of Sindh Khojahs, and invested him with the mantle 
of a Pir. The day of Dadir’s investiture is still celebrated by the 
Khojahs as the ShilTs Id, About a.d. 1549 (Samvat 1606) Pir IMdu, 
owing to the hostility of the Sumras, left Sindh and settled in J&mnagar. 
Here they were honourably received by the Jam and at his request forty 
more families of Khojahs were invited. A plot of land near the town 
was assigned to them and round it they raised a wall one of whose gates 
is still known as D&dtPs Gate. After converting some K&thiavada 
Lohanas Dadu went to Bhuj the capital of Kachh in the reign of 
Rao Bhdrmai I. (a.d. 1585-1631). Here a rain-compelling miracle 
procured the Pir many converts. Pir D&du died in a.d, 1594 and was 
succeeded by his son Sddik after whom the title of Pirship became 
extinct, the deputy of the Imam being henceforth styled Vakil. Owing 
to family dissensions StidOPs grandson moved from Bhuj to Ha Mr in 
Kathiavacja. In a.d. 1844 the Khojah Imam Agha Skill Hasan Ali 
discontinuing the appointment of local Khojahs as his Vakils sent out 
his nephew to Kachh as his deputy. A year later (a.d. 1845) Agha 
Shdh Hasan Ali better known as His Highness the Agha-Kkin, himself 
came to India and was the first Ismailia unrevealed Innim to settle in 
this country. He was eighteenth in descent from Ruknuddm Khur 
Shdh during whose tenure of the Ismailia pontificate, in A.D. 1255, 
HaMku KMrt the Tartar massacred the Ismdilia population of Persia/ 
and dismantled their forts. 


* Ali Iteing asked how he came to know Allah, replied : I came to know my Maker 
from the weakness of my own purpose* In justification of their belief in incarnations 
the Kkoj&hs put forward the argument about Godhead in Man furnished by a tradition 
which they attribute to the Prophet: 1 am the ‘ jtf/mMess Muhammad, Tins is 
Ahad the One and Unique Allah. (That is, without its three m or mims Muhammad 
becomes Ahad.) A scoffer asked Ali : What is AlUh ? The Prince of the Faithful 
replied : Hast thou been at sea in a sinking ship ? Though the winds sang thy dirge 
and the waves threatened to engulf thee, like the veritable black valley of Johanna, 
even then did no small benign voice whisper to thee * Thou shalt be saved J * That 
voice, oh thou of little belief, was Allah ! The Khoj&lis are fond of the Prophet’* 
saying; Think not on the being, think on the bounty of God. Khojah Vratatat, 1 - 10, 
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In a large crowd of Musalmdns the Khoj&h can be recognized by 
his foil arched head, Ms massive square forehead, his heavy, some- 
times bushy, but generally broadly pencilled and arched eyebrows 
and long full lashes fringing large keen brown or black eyes, 
his large roundish and sometimes forwardhent ears, his heavy 
moustaches falling over his small fall lips without regard to the 
order and practice (mnmh) of the Prophet, his thick beard either 
shaved or cropped close to the ski n covering a full chin and oval 
cheeks. Ages of business habit have given his face a good-tempered 
but keenly intelligent shrewdly confident and sometimes among the 
lower orders a hard and sinister expression. Among Khojah women 
large dark sometimes flashing eyes often adorn a face which is 
pleasing and perfect in its oval outline. The other features though 
finer and more delicate are as clearly marked as those of the men. 
The complexion of the men varies from a yellowish or ruddyish fair to 
a rich olive or leonine brown, that of the women from a delicate fair 
to the greenish hue so highly prized and so often sung by the Persian 
and Urdu poet as the scihzah or green hue. The men are generally 
of medium height and well built with a tendency to stoutness, the 
women are below the medium height and rather slightly though 
symmetrically formed, The men shave their head or wear short 
close-cut ‘hair in European style. The women wear their long black 
hair parted in the middle and drawn back hanging in a long plait. 
Khoj&h women are fond of reddening their palms and soles with 
henna. They also apply lampblack or collyrium to the edges of their 
eyelids, but unlike other Musalman women they are not partial to the 
missi or black dentrifi.ce. 1 

Fifty years ago (aj>. 1840) the dress of the Khojah men was ihepahdf/ 
or loosely wound white turban, the an garb ha (literally body-coverer) or 
chola made of white cotton stuff fastened in front high, over the chest by 
a pair of cotton ties or hands and falling to the ankles. The coat had 
sleeves of an extravagant length which were shortened by being creased 
up as far as the elbows. The coat of poorer men was the handi or 
jacket cut like a chola, but reaching only as far as the waist. The 
lower extremities were covered by the suththan or chem a pair 
of trousers of thick white cotton cloth loose above and tightened at 
the ankles by a pair of loops and buttons. Those wearing ” the handi 
had to wear over it fastened at the navel by a single knot a waist- 
cloth polio, while the wearer of the longer coat used to carry his 
waistdoth over his arm or shoulder. The shoes worn both by the 
rich and poor were pointed and of red or black leather. The .in- 
door dress of the early Khojah was a simple polio or waistdoth worn 


1 The origin of the use of mmi (from mis, Arabic copper, because copper filings form 
one of its chief components) is the Arab admiration of the rich red of the inner lips 
called in Arabic lima. So in the Thousand and One Nights (Alf Leilah-wa Malt), 
Arabic Text, Night 385 (Cairo Edition) : 

As mmru f t Imm U lumd . . 

WalUzofi Imm il bahak. 

Pleasing- as the deep scarlet in the deep red of the inner lip. 

Hateful as the whiteness in the whiteness of lip leprosy* 
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in the present Hindu style, with* the rest of the body bare. The dress 
of the Khojah women of fifty years ago was a striped silk or cotton 
bodice, fastened tightly behind in the middle of the back, a striped black 
green or red heavy petticoat with numerous folds reaching to the 
ankles and a scarf of green black or other sober cotton with borders and 
stripes called pachedi or potara . The dress of the modern rich Khojdk 
indoors is a skullcap of some sober hue of flowered or plain velvet 
or satin, a flannel or cashmere waistcoat in the cold weather or a 
cotton or silk waistcoat in the warm weather, the collar of the waist- 
coat being cut in the style of a English shirt, and below it a long 
fine white cotton shirt* Under the shirt a rich Khojah wears a white 
cotton flannel or cashmere trousers either wholly in English style 
or cut in English style but fastened by a trousers string. Some 
Khoj&lis wear white silk trousers but these are fast disappearing. On 
his feet the Khojdh wears white cotton or wool or silk stockings with 
a pair of velvet or leather slippers. Out of doors the rich Khoj&h puts 
on a goldbordered arched turban which he calls a Mughlai phenta ox 
Mughal scarf-turban, its shape being borrowed from the headdress 
of the Mughals, The peculiarity of the Khojah turban is that it is 
smaller and lays bare a greater portion of the back of the head than 
the Meman or Kokani turban of the same shape. Another material 
used by Khoj&hs for their turbans is the Calcutta needlework 
called has kid ah, Old men or men with less taste for show wear silk 
embroidered turbans as also do the middle classes. The poor go out 
in their skullcaps. The rich and middle class Khojdh when going 
out of doors puts over his jacket or waistcoat a longer coat, a 
compromise between the English coat and Indian, having the length 
of the angark/ia with the cut the buttons and the sleeves of a 
English coat. Some Khojdhs wear the slidydk mdrii/ah or Arab 
short coat open at the breast with a large row of silk buttons on 
one side and of loops on the other side. He changes his slippers for 
English boots, or, if he belongs to the middle classes, for country-made 
boots or shoes of English style. But for his arched gold, or silk 
embroidered turban, the outdoor dress of the Khojah is so similar to 
that of the modem Pdrsi that it would be difficult to distinguish a 
Khojah from a Parsi. Except that it is made of cheaper materials, the 
dress of a middle class Khojah does not differ from that of his rich 
fellow-tribesman* As has been observed the indoor dress of a middle 
class or rich Khojah is the outdoor dress of the poor Khojdh. It is 
also made of poorer materials. 

The wardrobe of Khoj&h women is costly being made mostly 
of light coloured silks with silk or gold embroidery. A great part 
of a Khoj&h married woman's wardrobe is a gift to her from her 
parents at the time of her marriage and if carefully kept the 
enduring materials of which it is composed last ten to twenty years. 
The indoor dress of a rich Khojah woman consists of a plain or 
embroidered- scarf pachedi} a goldbordered or plain silk or brocade 
hdneheri or bodice tightly laced at the back, a loose gown-like silk 
shirt or per (than reaching to the knees, and a pair of loose si Ik tensers 
wars. Out of doors she puts on a waistcoat (without sleeves or a polka 
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with sleeves) a pair of stockings and slippers or English shoes. The 
dress o£ the children is like that of their parents except that until 
she reaches mature age, the Khojah girl like the Parsi girl wears an 
embroidered skullcap. The dress of middle class and poor Khojah 
women though of less costly materials is the same as that of the rich 
women, 1 

Some Kachh Kathiavada and north Gujarat Khojdh men wear 
earrings in the lobes of the ears and jewelled studs in the ear cartilage. 
The practice is every day becoming less common. The other orna- 
ments worn bv Khoj ah men are rings and watch chains. The ornaments 
worn by the women though differing in name ami slightly in some 
cases in* appearance are the same as those worn by Sunni women. 

The Khojah enjoys a good business reputation, ^A Parsi would 
rather trust a Khojdh than a Meman. A keen jealous spirit ^ of 
competition is the chief trait in the Khojah character. The Khojah 
is a good hater Vedmen Khoja , Dutchmen sojo : For hate a Khojah, 
for pain a boil. The Khojdh expresses his contempt fop an upstart 
rival by the term Tre penjyo A three-twenty-fiver that is a man who 
fancies himself wealthy because he owns three times twenty-five rupees. 
Though called Tundas that is beliefless epicures the Khojahs have a 
great regard for their religion the tenets of which they observe faith- 
fully. 3 They are neat, clean, sober, thrifty, ambitious, and. in trade 
enterprising and cool and resourceful. They are great travellers 
by land and sea visiting and settling in distant countries for purposes of 
trade. They have business connections with the Panjab, Sindh, Calcutta, 
Ceylon, Burma, SirigApur, China, and Japan; with, ports of the 
Persian Gulf Arabia and East Africa, and with England America and 
Australia. Khojah boys go as apprentices in foreign Khojah firms on 
salaries of Rs. 200 to Rs, 2000 a year with board and lodging. 

On their first settlement in the towns of Gujarat the Khoj&hs were 
parched-gminsellers, fuel-sellers, old-embroiderymen (. zaripurams ), 
and bricklayers. They now enjoy assured and powerful positions in 
the ivory, horn, cotton, hide, mother-of-pearl, grain, spice, fishmaw, 
shark-fin, cotton, seed, furniture, opium, and si!k trades. They have 
also gained high places in the learned professions as doctors engineers and 
lawyers. A Khojah has lately (a,.o. 1897) been elected a member of 
the Viceroy's Legislative Council, 

Khojahs have many observances and customs differing from 
those of regular Musahmins. The chhatti or sixth day ceremony after 
birth differs from that performed by regular Gujarat Musalmins, 
Near the bed of the mother is placed a bdjot or wooden stool on which 
after the child and mother have been bathed and dressed, on the 
evening of the sixth day are placed a reedpen an inkstand a blank 


IThe chief difference is that none bat the rich wear either the UHt that is locket 
round the neck, a fashion adopted by Khojah women from PArsi woman, or the' M 
Laskar, a gold' or silver knob set iu a capacious hole in the lobe of the ear, which the 
rich and middle class are gradually giving up. 

Wife H&shambhii Ndr Muhammad of Bombay, 
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book a knife and a garland of flowers. The pen ink and paper 
are intended for the Goddess of Fortune who is believed to write the 
destiny of the newborn child. A chammkh four-sided butter-fed 
dough-lamp is also placed on the stool and lighted and close to the lamp is 
set a box of Chinese crackers. As each of the female relatives of the 
family comes in she strews a little rice near the stool, lays on the 
ground her present of gold or silver wristlets and anklets for the child 
and bending over the mother and her newborn babe takes their balcU/en 
or ills upon herself by passing her hands over them and crackling 
her finger-joints against her temples. The little one is then laid on 
the ground on the strewn rice and the mother rises and worships the 
child by bowing towards it and to the chaumukh or four-faced lamp 
on the stool Crackers are then let off and the child is laid in its 
mothers lap. 

The Khojali marriage keeps a relic of the marriage by purchase 
which they believe once obtained among them. Three or four days 
before the marriage the father or male guardian of the marrying pair 
meet one evening at the *1 ama-at Khanah or assembly lodge with their 
friends and relatives and the Mukhi or other Jamd-at officer. The 
officer registers the names of the bride and bridegroom in a register kept 
under the order of His Highness the Agha Khan. The father of the 
bridegroom gives Es. 5 J to the father of the bride. The sum is received 
by the girls father and handed to the J ama-at officer as the marriage 
contribution to the funds. The bridegroom’s friends place before the 
Jama-at officer a copper or brass tray containing from five to ten sen of 
sugar. The Jama-at officer, after repeating* the hallowed names of the 
Five or Panj-tan that is Muhammad, Ah, Fatimali, Hasan, and Ilusein 
declares: £ do hereby begin tho wedding of Mohr AH, son of Karaxn All, with 
Btfhkih, tho fourth daughter of Pudamsi Pihrju, to wed as did wed Fa'ilmah, i\m 
brightfaced lady daughter of our Lord and Prophet Muhammad (on whom he peace!) 
with the lord and the leader, tho receiver of the testament of tho Chosen and Pure, 
the lord All, the son of Abu Talib. The sugar tray is then placed before 
the bride’s father who in token of ratifying the compact tastes a pinch 
of the sugar which is then distributed among those present. This is 
the verbal compact. , 

On the morning of the next day the written agreement is prepared, 
A thick parchment-like sheet of blank paper is taken together with 
trays full of dried fruit and sugar to the bride's house by the bride- 
groom’s father and his friends accompanied by the Jamd-afc officers. 
The Jama-at scribe begins the writing with the names of the five holy 
persons and the names of the four archangels in the four corners. 
Then are entered the names of the contracting parties with those of their 
fathers and grandfathers, the amount of the marriage portion, the 
names of the chief Jamd-^t officers of the day, and the dates on which 
the chief marriage ceremonies are to be performed. Saffron water is 
sprinkled, over the sheet of paper, which, together with the sugar and 
dried fruit, is laid before the bridegroom's father. The bridegroom’s 
father lays the sheet on the ground and on it places an iron nail and 
four betelnuts and throws some rice over it. Then folding it he wraps 
it and the betelnuts in an unused silk or cotton handkerchief and takes 
v v Except in Bombay the NiMh, ceremony 1 ^. performed, 
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by His Highness the AgM Khan himself and outside Bombay by his 
officers the ceremonies that follow possess no noteworthy peculiarity. 

A remarkable feature at a Kho jail's death is the samarchhanta * or 
Holy Drop. The Jama-ab officer or the Muklii asks the dying Kliojdli 
if he wishes the sacred drop s amare h hanta. If the dying person 
agrees he or she bequeaths Ks. 5 to R e. 500 or any larger amount 
to the Kliojah Jama-at. A Sindhi-knowing Ivhojdh is then called in 
to read the Book of the Ten Incarnations Das- Avatar . A Jama-at 
officer dilutes a cake of Karbala clay in water, and, to save the 
departing soul from the temptation of the Archfiend who is believed 
to be present offering a cup of false nectar, moistens the lips and 
sprinkles the rest of the water on the face the neck and the chest of 
the dying Kliojah. The touch of the Holy Drop is believed to relieve 
the death agony as completely as among the Sunnis does the recital at 
a death-bed of the chapter of the Kuraan known as the Siirah-i-Yd-sin. 
If the dead is old and grayhaired the hair after death is dyed with 
henna. A garland of cakes of Karbala clay is tied round the neck 
of the corpse. If the body is to be buried locally two small circular 
patches of silk cloth cut from the covering* of Husain's tomb, 
called chasfmah# or spectacles, are laid over the eyes. If the 
body is to be buried in the sacred soil of Karbala the viscera are 
removed before the body is bathed, the hollow is filled with camphor 
and the incision carefully sewn. 1 After it is bathed and shrouded, the 
body is laid in a bier and taken to a mosque and the prayers for the 
dead are repeated over it. It is then placed in an air-tight tin -lined 
coffin which is afterwards enveloped in tarred canvas. As long as the 
coffin lies at a mosque awaiting shipment the services of a Shiah MuLlali 
are engaged at Rs, 5 to Rs. 50 to keep on reading the Kuraan over the 
body. The coffins of dead Khojahs are carried by the Persian Steam 
Navigation Company's steamers and transhipped at the mouth of 
the 'Euphrates into smaller river-steamers and by them are landed at 
Baghdad ten or twelve days after leaving Bombay. At Baghdad pro- 
fessional coffin-carriers take charge of them and carry the coffins by mule 
or camel to Karbala. The steamer freights vary fromRs. 200 to Rs. 400 : 
the Baghdad camelmen charge no less than Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for each 
coffin ; and the final interment charges at Karbala are heavy ranging 
from Rs. 100 for the deposit of the coffin in the vaults (Sardab) below 
Husain's shrine to Rs. 2000 to Rs. 5000 for a grave on the Karbala 
side. 

The religion of the Khojahs is Shiah Ismatlidism. To the simple 
Sunni Kalimh or profession of faith “ There is no God but Alkth 
and Muhammad is His Prophet" the Shiah adds “and AH the 


1 This m doubtful, Some Hay the Shiah in common with orthodox sections believe 
that it is sacrilege amounting to a mutilation of the defunct to even handle the body 
roughly after death. They say that the viscera arc not removed, but that a stout 
cotton ribbon about two inches in breadth is wound tightly and closely round the 
body of the corpse beginning from the toes and ending at the throat. After the body 
is deposited in the coffin the remaining space in the coffin is filled with finely pounded 
henna powder. The powdered henna absorbs all the moisture which the body exudes 
end prevents smell 
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companion o£ Muhammad is the V icar of God/* The elevation of Ali 
to an almost equal place with the Prophet is the distinctive tenet of the 
Shiahs. 1 The whole religious life of the Shidh is steeped in a current 
of thoughts beliefs traditions and observances having their source in 
Ali, the Lady Fatimah, and their two sons Ilasan and Husain, four 
venerated names which with that of the apostle of God compose the 
Pentad or Panj-tan of the holy family of Isldm. To revere Ali as 
the Vicar, still more as the incarnation of Allah, to go on pilgrimage 
to Shah Najaf the supposed place of Alps martyrdom 120 miles south- 
west of Baghdad, and at Karbala to how the forehead on moulds of 
Karbala clay and to drink the holy clay dissolved in water are practices 
as meritorious in the eyes of the Shiah as they are forbidden in the 
estimation of the Sunni. The Sunni prays with folded arms five times, 
the Shiah with his arms straight by his side three times a day. The 
Sliid.li venerates Ali and Pali mail and execrates the memory of the 
first three Khalifats. The Sunni reverences the first three Khalifahs 
equally with Ali and the Lady Fatimah. The Shiah laws of marriage 
divorce and inheritance, though drawn from the same source, are 
completely opposed to the Sunni laws. The Khojahs, like the Memaus, 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance* 2 

The Sunni considers it his duty, if he can afford it, to make a 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah. With the Shiah it is an act of 
merit if he has visited the shrines of Ali and Husain. 3 

The Ismallia Shiahs are divided into two classes, the Isna-asharis 
or Twelvers who believe in the twelve imams, the descendants of Ali, 
To this branch of the Shiah faith belong the regular classes of 
the Persian and Indian Shiahs. The other branch is that of the 
Seveners or SdbUns who are called Ismailians because they reckon seven 
Imams and make Ismdil, the son of Mohammad, the son of Jaafar Sadik, 
the last of the revealed Imams. The difference between the Twelvers 
and the Seveners starts from the seventh Imam. The power of the 
Seveners originated with Ihe dynasty of the Fdtimis in Egypt 
(a.d. 910 - 1171) founded by Obeidtillah (a.d. 910) who through 


1 Etymologically Shiah means separatist which is probably the correct derivation. 
The term was originally applied to those pure-blooded members of Ali’s family who 
fell early victims to the hostility of the Sunni Umaydyd Khali f Alts of Damascus 
(a.d. 66i - 745). Sir Joseph Arnonld in the Great Khoj&h Case of If Cm). 

5 During the absence of ills Highness the Aghjl in Calcutta in A..D, 1840-47 and 1848 
litigation was carried on and concluded which again divided the Khoj&hs of Bombay 
into two hostile parties. It was the well-known case as to the rights of female 
inheritance among the Khojahs, called Sarjun Mir- A IBs ease, in which Sir Krskine 
Ferry in a.d. 1847 pronounced a learned judgment, founded on the evidence of 
caste-usage and custom., against the rights of Khojdh females to inherit according to 
the rules of Muhammadan law. The Great Khojdh Case of JS6(>, 

3 Sir Joseph Arnonld, on whose judgment in the great Khoja h case of A*l>, 18uti 
much of the above contrast is based, thus sums the differences : In a word, agreeing 
in reverencing Muhammad as the Prophet and the Kura&n as the word of Alhth, the 
Sunnis and Shi&hs agree in little else except in hating each other with the bitterest 
hatred. (The Great Khojdh Case.) The Shidh calls the Sunni a Ntlsihi and a A7/dny7, 
% usurper and an outgoer. The Sunni retorts by calling the Shiah a IMfki or rejecter. 
Sir Richard Burton (Alf Lailah wa Lailah, 17. 44 note 1} says': The Shidhs have no 
ground to feel offended at the word U&fksi being applied to them as the name was 
taken from their own saying Inna rafadkna Jmm Verily we have rejected or renounced 
them, that is the first three Khallfahs, 
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Muhammad Habib, the son of Jaafar Musaddik, Jwlio ^claimed descent 
from Ismail, the seventh and according to the Ismailias the last of 
the revealed Imams. Muhammad, the son of Ismail and his son Jaafar 
Musaddik and his son Muhammad Habib are called by the Ismailias 
their M&Muni or Concealed Imams in contradistinction to Obeidullah 
the asserter of the rights of the family of Ismail to the Khilaphat, a 
Revealed Imam. On the establishment of the Fatimits dynasty in 
Africa (a.d. 910) the Ismailia doctrines were first publicly taught at 
Mahdia, a city founded by ObeidulMh afterwards surnamed A1 Mahdi, 
and after the conquest of Egypt, by the fourth Fdtimito A1 Muizz 
(a.d* 953 -975) at Cairo. Towards the close of the eleventh century 
{a. ;d. 1072-1092) the power of the Ismailias was established at Alamiit 
in Persia by Hasan Sabah. The doctrines of the Ismailias of Persia 
remained without change till the year a.d, 1163 when the fourth 
successor of Hasan Sabah, A 1 a- zikri-his- salam, abrogated the rule of 
secrecy and promulgated his doctrines^ and transferred the Imamate 
from the F&tixnite to himself. 1 From AMzikri-lus-saMm the Khojahs 
derive the succession and descent of their present Imam A'gha Sultan 
Muhammad Shall. In order to present the Ismailia faith in inviting 
form to the Sliakti- worshipping Lohanas the first Ismailia missionaries 
made some modification in its doctrines. The Mahdi or unrevealed 
Iimim of Alamut was preached to the Shaktipanthis as their looked-for 
tenth incarnation the Niklanki. or Stainless Avatar. The five Pandavas 
were the first five famous Ismailia pontiffs. The first Ismailia missionary 
Nur Satgur (a,d. 1163) was the incarnation of Brahma that appeared 
on earth next after Buddha. Among the Mfitapanthis each of the four 
Yugas or epochs has its preacher or hkakta. To the first epoch is assign- 
ed as hit alia Pralhddha, to the second Harisehandra, and to the third 
Yudishthiva. Instead of the fourth Balxbhadra, Pir Sadr-ud-din the 
third Khojah missionary added Iiis own name. The four sacrifices 2 of the 
four jvif/as were confirmed as were also confirmed the Ghat Path-Mantra 
or prayer and ritual of the Shaktipanthis. Instead of Shaktipanth 
Sadr-ud-din adopted the name of Saipanth or True Doctrine for his 
new faith. The Khojahs repeat the hymns of Sadr-ud-dm with great 
devotion and never name him but with extreme reverence. The forms 
of Khojfdi prayer and ritual are laid down in the Book of Pandyadi 
Jawan Mardi by Agha Abdus Saldm Shah one of the Khojah Inutms. 
The book is translated into old Hindu Sindhi. Before the time of Pir 
Dadu (about a.d. 1550) the form of worship prescribed to the Khojahs 
was daily attendance at the liutnah or prayer- lodge and the repetition 
on a rosary of 99 or 101 beads the names Pir-$hah or Shall Pir. z 
Pir I)adu ordered his followers to pray three times a day like the 
Shiahs repeating* the above words in their prayer and also repeating the 
names of all the Imams down to the present Im&m. The Khojah prays 
sitting mentally addressing his prayers to the Imam for the time. He 
also makes prostrations at stated intervals. The newmoom, Muharram, 


1 Yon Hamner’s Assassins, 20-100. 

2 The BiiUilhtfiis, the first Ynga sacrifice being the elephant, the second the horse, 
the th rd tin* cow, the fourth the goat. Kliojdh Variant, 1 §5, 

t 8hkh f literally King, allegorically means God and Pir the Prophet. Khoj&h 
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and Ramaz&n prayers are repeated an the Jarad-ftfc KMnah with the 
I Par as Leader. While the prayer reciters are assembling a man 
f, stands at the chief entrance to the Jaina-at Kh'umh. He demands the 
Khojah shibboleth or watchword of every person seeking* admission. 
The newcomer says: Hat Zindah Oh thou living one, and the 
Janitor answers Kdi/dmpaya I have found him alive and true. 1 The 
Khojalds three daily prayers are: Morning prayer Subo-ji nmaz 
between 4 and 5 a . m . ; evening prayer Maghrib or S&manji nimdz at 
dusk; and night prayer Jmji nimas between 8 and 9 r.M. generally 
at home. Next to prayer the most important act of devotion is the 
counting of the names of the jpirs on a rosary of 101 heads made of 
Karbaht clay. Third in importance is the Khojah sacrament the (that 
pdlJi or Heart-prayer. Except on holidays Saturdays and Mondays, 
when, in Bombay the Imam presides, the sacrament is held after the 
morning prayers at the chief Jama-&fc Kimnah by the Jama-at officers 
KarMla clay is dissolved in a large bowl of water, and as each of the 
congregation rises to leave the lodge he goes to the person presiding 
lays before him from 2 annas to 2 rupees and kisses his hand. He 
receives a small cup of the sacramental water which he drinks and 
retires. 

Besides the Ikmondh or tithe and the Petondh, a smaller contribu- 
tion, the Khojah has to pay his Imam about sixteen minor contribu- 
tions varying from l - 5 annas to Bs. 1000, 2 These he pays as the 
zahit or purification ordered by the Kuvdan. Besides these when 
pressed for money the Imam sends round the jholi or wallet 
demanding an extraordinary levy of the tenth or fifth part of the 
whole of a Khojalds possessions. This is called the Bakkm a 
corruption of bakhshish or voluntary gift. Though it once caused 
the defection of a large number from the community the Khoja hs have 
more than once cheerfully paid the Balckas. The date of its last pay- 
ment was a / d . 1889-40. 3 The Dassondh is levied on each newmoon 
day of every month, each Khojah dropping into a cloth bag kept in 
the J ami- at Klianah for the purpose as much as he is inclined to pay 
generally the tenth, part of his monthly earnings. The Kmga is the 
contribution due for the initiation of a Khojah child. It is paid by the 
parents at any time after the child has reached the age of four to 
twelve. This is the Khojah substitute for the Bimillah ceremony of 
the Regular Musalmans. , :.k ;; 

Besides the Ramazan and the Bah ld$ 9 two holidays which they 


1 It is sakl that. Fir Kabir-tid-cUn, the fourth Ismdilia missionary (A,u, 3*148) in one 
of his visits to the Iimim at IMkm, was addressed by the Inut'm as Mai zindah! . 
Oh living one. In reply the Dir said K&ytt-nipdya I have found him alive (meaning 
himself}. These words repeated in a Khojdlds devotions possess a merit equal to the 
gift of a horse in charity. Khojilh V ratant, 212. 

2 The Khojah VartAnt at page 244 gives the names of some of the chief dues as: 

1 SarMtr, 2 Lehho » 8 CkoMio , 4 Chop do, ; 5 Samar~ehhdota > 0 Marnu-parnu, 
7 Ch d n dr a a u-p l rd it u , S JBhtfki~hhuki» 9 Darya BaJcas, 10 Chha’tl- m ilnM , H Gtutfftb 
12 Pbodct-phodi, 12 14 MoImr t 15 Sudmnaji, 10 Ktmgo. The Diummlh 

and Pdondh though large dues arc not regularly paid. Many Khoj&hs do not pay 
them at all, Mr. Hdshimbhai N ur Muhammad. 

3 Sir Joseph Arnonld’s Judgment in the Great KhoMh Case of 186G mere 11. 
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enjoy jointly with other Musalmans^ the Khojdhs observe nine other 
yearly holidays. 1 

Memaa^ properly Mn^mins or Believers, include five divisions of 
Kachhis from Sindh and Kaehh, Halaris from Halar in north-east 
Kathiavada, Dhokas belonging to Dholka in. Ahmedabad, Dhoraji 
Bhdvnagris from Bhavnagar in south-east Kathiavada, and Veravadas 
from Veraval in south Kdthiavtkla. Their descent from converts of 
two distinct Hindu- Sindh and Kaehli castes, the trading Lohanas and 
the market gardening Kdchhias of Kathiavada, is perpetuated by the 
two main divisions of Kachhis and Halais, from the latter of which 
the Dhokas Bhavnagris and Yeravadas are offshoots. 

Maulana Abdul Kadir Muhi-yud-din Gibini the Saint of Saints 
died at Baghdad in a.b. 1165 (H. 561). On his death-bed he ordered 
one of his sons Taj-ud-clin to settle in India and display to its people 
the light of XsUm. 2 In a.d. 1421 (h. 80S) Sayad EiisuE-ud-dm Kadiri, 
fifth in descent from T&j-ud-dm, was in a miraculous dream ordered to 
set sail for Sindh and guide its people into the right way of Islam. 
"When Sayad Eusuf-ud-dm reached Sindh, its capital was Nagar-Thafcha 
and its ruler was a chief of the Samma dynasty (a.d. 1351- 1521) 
with the title of Markab Khan 3 (probably Jam Iiai Dan [a.d. 1454] ) 
who received Sayad Eusuf-ud-dm with honour and entertained him as 
his guest. At this time Maiiokji, the head of the eighty-four nukhs 
or divisions of the Lohana community 1 ' was in favour at the court of 


1 The details are ; 

Kail Assassination of the Imdra A lt 

ZaUnt-al* Kaclr Night of pru-ordainmout of Destinies 

T il-Uihadir ... 

Ashurah ... ... 

Chihillum 

Kall-i (Assassination of) Imam Hasan ... 

I'&'i-Maulttd II use in’s Birthday 


...'21st Baninzun. 

... 23rd ditto. 

... 18th Zir If a.) jah. 

... 9th and 10th Mnlianum. 
... 21 st of Safar. 

... 29 ih ditto. 

... 17tli of the 1st Rabi. 


The Nauru? or Vernal Equinox kept according to the Pars! 

calculation 21st March. 

Birthday of His Highness Agha Kh£n ... ... Fdlgun Sud Oth, 25th Mar. 

2 Prom an Urdu, treatise named Huzliat-ul-AlchMr by .Sayad Amir-ud-din Nuzhat 
written under the patronage of the Meman spiritual guide Pfr Buzurg All of Mundra 
in Kaehh in a.d. 1873 (n. 1290). This account, though unreliable as to dates, 
is said to bo derived from three respectable sources : JFirab the pedigree of the 
holy Sayad Buzurg All. Second, sanads or patents of the headship of the community 
conferred on Manekji the first Lohana convert to I shim in the possession of Seth 
Sahebna of Bhuj, Hafnefeji’s descendant in Bombay. Third, sanads or patents in the 
possession of Joshi Bhoja'ji, a descendant of Joshi Hansraj, son of Eamani, the caste 
priest of the LohAnas at the time of their conversion. 

s Parishtah (Persian Text, II. 615-620) in his notice of the Sammas of Sindh does not 
mention any individual of the name of Markab Khan as having ruled over Sindh. The 
T&rfldi-i-Ma&sumi, a.d, 1000 (Elliot, I. 233.) mentions a fakir who was a man of 
judgment and was considered a saint at Thaiha, as in the habit of visiting the Samma 
ruler Jdm R4i Ban (a.d. 1454) and as much respected and favoured by that monarch. 
The nearness of this date (a.d. 1421) given to Sayad Eusuf-ud-dm with the date 
(A.D. 1454) of Jiim Eiii Dan favours the supposition that by Markab Kh&n the author 
of the treatise meant- JAm Ildi Diin himself. 

4 According to the Homans the name Lohana is from Lohdnpur in Multan. This 
derivation is probably correct. The Khojdhs (Above page 39) say Lohdna is from Lahura- 
gadh, probably Iuihore, but the Khojdhs are sadly confused. According to Amir-nd- din 
(page 13) in a.d. 1400 the Bob An as were known in Bindh. as Motas. The names of sixty of 
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Markab Khan. Markab Khan became a follower of the Sayad and 
Manekji with two of his three sons and 700 Lohana families followed their 
ruler's example. Of the two sons of Manekji who became converts Eavji 
was called Ahmed and Eavji' s sons Sundarji and Hansraj were named 
Adam and Taj Muhammad. On their conversion the saint changed 
the name of the community from Mota and Lohana to Mudmin 
or Believers, and, investing Adam with a dress of honour, appointed 
him hereditary head of the new community with his seat at Wdra 
near Thatha. The Hindu relatives of the converted Lohanas called 
on their spiritual guides to pray to Darya Pir the Indus spirit to 
remove the saint. 1 The Indus spirit heard their prayer. The saint 
refused a grant of land and after receiving his followers' assurance 
that they would continue to support his descendants as their religious 
heads Eusuf-ud-din retired by sea to Irak. Before leaving he blessed 
his people, a blessing to which the Memans trace their fruitfulness 
and their success in trade. Pir Buzurg Ali Kddiri of Mundra in 
south Kachh who died nearly two years ago (a.b. 1896) was eighteenth 
in descent from Sayad Eusuf-ud-din. The present (a.b. 1898) Pir is his 
son Sayad Jaafar Shah who lives partly in Bombay and partly in Mundra. 
According to this account at the invitation of the Jadeja Edo Khengar 
(a.b. 1 548 - 1584), under Kannawa a descendant of Adam Seth, the 
Memans moved from Thatha to Bhiij ; and, under the favour of Edo 
Khengar who honoured Kannawa with the title of Seth, ' founded the 
Meman ward of that city. At an uncertain date the Lohana or Kachhi 
Memans passed from Kachh south through Kathiavada to Gujarat. 
They are said to have been strong and wealthy in Surat during the 
period of its prosperity (a.b. 1580 - 1680). As Surat sank the Kachhi 
Memans moved to Bombay, the settlement receiving a large increase in 
consequence of the sufferings caused in north Gujarat and Kachh by the 
a.b. 1818 famine. As Kathiavada did not suffer less than Kachh from 
the famine of A.d. 1813, many Kathiavada Memans from Iialar and 
Bhavnagar migrated to different parts of Gujarat, chiefly to the north 
Gujarat states and Ahmedabad and also to Surat and Bombay. Besides 
what may be considered their homes in Kachh and Kathiavada the 
Memans are scattered over the cities of north and south Gujarat. Beyond 
■Gujarat Memans both of the Halar and of the Kachhi classes are found 
in Bombay Thana Nasik and Khandesk. Beyond the Presidency 
Memans, almost entirely of the Kachh division, have spread as traders 
and merchants and formed settlements in Calcutta, Madras, the 
Malabar Coast, South Burma, Siam, Sing&pur, and Java; in the 
ports of the Arabian peninsula except Maskat where they have been 


tlieir eighty Tour iVhMs or clans are : Aodclnl , Aiya, AmUya. AsdkiraJi * A dthakar, Bhatdi 3 
Banja , Ghakhar , Ghata, Ghad% GhadMm\ Ganda Gag an Mathya, Gidbadnda, Chohha 
Sota, Chmidnani Ghochak, Cludeman 8ahja , ChuU, A dupuirci, Chandan , Job an Fubm % 
Jeysiyya, Karya , KhaJchar , Khohharm^ Khodra , Kayath , Kemrya , , Kateant ■, Kotak, 
KhorcO) Larlya , Ladak , MajUya^ Maandh , Medwar , JSfaram , Rdrwdni^ Fabary a, 
Vary a Pa.ndM, Par karya , Padan Phulhadnda , Pcwat, Rack, Rakmraya, Raichmna , 
Rccna, Rdrya , Rokhmu Ruparel, Sah'dni , Sabdgar , Stnduwa, Somiya, Sondgila , 
Somisar, Tkahrdl , Tinna } and TJiaum, , 

1 The LoMna priests who prayed to the Indus wore Tckmal, Adh&nmal, Handmal, 

and MAlmaU ' ' ' , : V T ■' * " ' 

' r- ■ -.■■■ ^ W.-/S . • v : ■ ' , 
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ousted by the Khojahs ; in Mozambique Zanzibar and the East African 
Coast. The Jaddah Memans are mostly Kachhis. The Kacbh 
Memans are a fair people,, the men often with ruddy shins thick 
beards, profuse head and body-hair, large dark almond-shaped eyes 
with the full and arched eyebrows peculiar to. Sindh. Somewhat 
above the middle height and inclined to fullness in youth and corpu- 
lence in middle age both men and women are remarkably well-formed 
and strong. The Ivaehh Memairis face is often round sometimes oval, 
with round cheeks, high forehead, a straight or slightly hooked nose 
with large well-turned nostrils, small full lips, round well marked chin 
generally dimpled in women, small ears, and an elongated neck set on 
square shoulders. The expression is keen, shrewd, self-reliant. They 
wear the moustache short according to the sirnncth (tradition and 
practice) of the Prophet, and the beard about at the most six inches 
long, often, when a plentiful growth of its thick hair spreads over 
their cheeks divided by two shaven belts one on the cheek the other 
on the neck. Regardless of the law many of the younger men wear 
their hair short and parted in the middle, the moustache full, and the 
beard cropped close. Most of them however shave the head. Meman 
women who have often very long hair wear it parted down the middle 
in a plait of three braids ending in a ribbon. The elders both men and 
women try to disguise gray hair by dyeing it with henna ( Lawson ia 
iuermis) and sometimes with henna and indigo . 1 Por a time the 
indigo dye is effective, but if the application is not renewed within 
eight days the roots of the hair turn a flaming purple. Both Meman 
men and women blacken their eyelids with eollyrium kohl* Prom 
early girlhood Meman women redden their palms fingers and finger 
nails and their soles and toes with henna . 3 Black dentrifi.ee is 
also used by married women . 8 The ILfiai Memans are darker and 
smaller than the Ivaehhi Memans with whom they never marry. 
The features of the ITalais are not so marked as those of the Kachhis ; 
neither are they so regular or pleasant. It is difficult to give a typical 
description of a Halai Meman. 

In business both Kaehhi and HaMi Memans are shrewd and energetic, 
the Kachhis with perhaps the better name for fair dealing. Socially 
both communities are jovial pleasure-loving and hot-tempered ,* and are 
regarded by other Musalmans as devout and charitable. A favourite 
form of Meman charity is to help poor pilgrims to Makkah, a 
generosity which sometimes goes the length of chartering a ship . 4 


* 3 Tins is also a mnnah or traditionally meritorious act. The Prophet said ; Change the 
whiteness of your hair, but not with anything black. (MishkM-ul-Masabih, 360 - 362.) 
The first IChalffah Abu Bakr (A.n. 632 - 634) used to dye his beard red with henna. 
Among the Regular Musalm&ns who all use indigo dyes, the order is honoured in the 
breach » .be qt' k ) , 

2 The practice of applying henna varies greatly. Many tinge only the finger nails 
and toes. Some make a stripe along the backs of their hands across the knuckles. 
The stain is a light orange, a deep scarlet, a dark red, and sometimes by long and 
frequent applications a dark much-admired olive, 

3 The black dentrifiee mis si (Above pare/ 42 note 1) together with the Izolil and the 
henna are held in high respect, because they are sanctified as a toilet article by the Lady 
Fdtemah the Prophets daughter. So far is this respect carried that when unwell 
Gujar&t Musalmdu women consider it sinful to use wi&su ' 

4 Fondness for secret charity is an honourable trait among rich Memans. The 
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In spite of the Sindh strain in the Kachhi, and the Kathiavada 
. strain in the Halari, the speech of the Kachh and Halai Memans is 
fundamentally the same. The speech of the Kachhi though based 
upon the Kachhi dialect has so many Hdldi words that the two classes 
understand each other with little difficulty. 1 Contact with Urdu speak- 
ing Musalmans has given almost all Memans a colloquial knowledge of 
Urdu. Except a few who have a scholarly knowledge of Urdu the 
Meman accent and pronounciation of several words is generally 
incorrect. 2 

At present^ except that the Kachhi outdoor dress is richer, Kachh 
and Hdlai Memans wear the same kind of clothing. The original dress 
of the men was the Kachh or Kathiavada p halm or loose turban, a shirt, 
a jacket, trousers loose and bulging above and tight and sometimes 
buttoned below the knee, a white cotton silk or gold-bordered waist- 
cloth girt round the waist and hanging below the knee, and country-made 
slippers. The indoor dress was the shirt and trousers. The women dress 
in a robe worn over the head, the halfsleeved backless bodice and theblack 
or navy-blue petticoat worn in the Kdthiavada style. The first changes 
in dress were effected after the mutinies (a.d. 1857) by their Sayads 
and Maulavis who objected to Musalman women leaving exposed 
those parts of their person which the law ordered should be covered. 
Under their influence the well-to-do gave up the Hindu dress and the 
poor followed the example of the rich. Among men the change 
of dress was more gradual. At first pilgrims from Makkah took 
to wearing the dmnamah or small arched Arab turban, the shay Ah or 
loose open overcoat, the long loose shirt, and tight sleeveless waistcoat. 
Except that the buttons were removed, the old anlde-long trousers 
were continued. For some years pilgrims alone were allowed to wear 
this Arab dress. But by degrees the new style came into almost 
universal use. Though Memans are fond of costly clothes neither 
men nor women show taste or neatness in dress. The men are 
fond of gold embroidery and the women of gay colours. The chief 
peculiarities in the present dress of the Meman is the shortness of their 
turbans which consists of a few coils of some light silk or shawl 


Meman ideal of hidden generosity was the merchant Hiiji Zahariy yah (a.d. 1823 - 1840) 
the founder of the Zahariy yah mosque in the street of that name in Bombay City. A 
learned and devout Maulavi from Mdlwa lodging in the Zakariyyah mosque was 
conscious during the night that a bent old man muffled in a dirty sheet was shampooing 
him. The Maulavi prayed the old man to cease hut he would not. The Maulavi fell 
asleep) and in the morning found a twenty-rupee note under his bedding. As he failed 
to trace the giver, next night, when the old shampooer returned, the Maulavi feigned 
sleep and caught the old man’s hand while placing a paper under his bedding. In the 
struggle the old man’s sheet fell off revealing the honoured features of H&ji Zakariyyah 
who was abashed at being caught in an act of secret generosity. The paper enclosed a 
note for a hundred rupees. On the wrapper were the words : A tribute of respect for 
learning. Fray for the forgiveness of this humble instrument of Allah’s will. 

1 Among the differences in common words between Kachhi and H&l&i may be noted : 

J3ngli$h t Kachhi. II dim* 


Behind. 

Gall, 

Puthia* 

Sadkar. 

Wanse. 

Bafrak. 

Bread. 

Fall. 

Mini, 

Champ one. 

. Roti. 

Pai. 

Bring. 

Father. 

Giniah, 

Bapi, 

A'n. 

P <5. 


2 For ghar house a Meman say# gar, for hMi brother bdi, for bhtfdtf rent betda, and 
speaks Urdu with the Kachh or K&tbi&v&da accent. 
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or gold-embroidered material wound over a “^toSV^d 

SdElS ™. of gold beads and gold or s.lt ombo.dery m the 

Slm '\v\oh Meman’s indoor dress consists of a gold-embroidered or 

,, i a m , w :fi, in front a row of small silk buttons each with 
£p“ w° io»g Ae^t pockets and two shallow 
crescent-shaped waist pockets. From the long breast pocket m^gi 
bpHveon the looped fastenings peeps out a coloured silk handkuc . 
Idie tinusers are* of a creamf lawm or longcloth, loose above and tight 
i! thi s, Ike edges braided. The elder »ud -re ! S 

the shorter leo-al trousers which end an inch or two above tlie ankle 

Out of doors a few of the richer and younger men wear broadcloth 
tarasers of uniform looseness reaehingthe ground mlnghrii Wnom 
It, doors exeent a few who wear English slippers and stockings tne ictr 
7 te Tf- i g out a rich Meman draws over his mdoor dress 
? or over-waistcoat of 

waistcoat, but unlike it rather loose and sleeved but ^ ^Le ski t H t 
at the sides and often reaching lower than the knee On the top of t 
upper waistcoat and of the same material the pieman dmws _tUo 
loose unbuttoned Arab gown or shamh.. Hej^h^f^^ 
English shoes or red pointed country slippers. Except tor its ^our 
buttons and its collars, epaulettes, and gold or embroidered edges 
a rich Meman’s ceremonial dress is the same as his usual o^tdooi 
dress. The headdress is the old arched Arab turban or a valuable 
Cashmere shawl: a Ml embroidered or gold-edge d ; B ““^ 
dmatla, or, according to the latest fashion, a short scaif wound 
once or twice round a skullcap of embroidered broadcloth 01 silk, 
or latest novelty of all, of China or Jdva straw, ihe middle class 
Meman’s indoor and outdoor dress is less costly and is made of mou, 
lasting materials. He dispenses with the gown shay ah both on ceie- 
monia'l and common occasions ami sometimes, like the men of the owei 
middle and poor classes, goes out on pleasure ^businewm a ^ 
with nothing over his waistcoat. On his feet he wears English boots 
or shoes and as in the ease of the very rich, stockings. A poorMeman 
wears a cotton or silk skullcap, a coarse longcloth or muslin shut 
a broadcloth silk or cashmere waistcoat and trousers ot interior 
longcloth or common gray shirting. Only on the Id holidays and at 
marriages and public dinners does a poor Meman wear the tuiban 
or the over-waistcoat shay ah sadaryah. He generally wears country- 
made red slices or pointed slippers* 

A rich Meman woman wears the long loose half- -sleeved silken 
chemise called aba of gay coloured Chinese or Indian silk fastened 
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by two small buttons 1 on each side of the neck above the shoulders, 
embroidered at the breast and coloured with gold lace at the skirts and 
over the seams. The chemise is often of muslin or gauze to show the 
rich materials and profuse ornaments of the tight backless bodice of 
silk or brocade. The trousers loose above the knees and tight above 
the ankle are of silk of soberer hue than the chemise and richly brocaded 
and gold-laced down the sides and at the skirts. The usual indoor 
headdress is the mismr a triangle of flowered or plain silk with one 
side laced or edged with gold buttons. Over the chemise out of doors 
or on ceremonial occasions is worn the scarf a three-yard flowered 
square piece of gauze otfena or moldy a or brown silk having gold laee 
edges and the seams hidden with embroidered lace. In the house with few 
exceptions both Kaehh and Halai Memans keep the feet bare, slippers 
being occasionally worn. On going out a rich Meman lady of 
either class draws over her dress the Malaya 2 or Malacca brown silken 
sheet with gold lace seams or fringes. On their feet the Halai women 
whether rich or poor never wear stockings and often not slippers, while 
out of doors the Kachhis always wear stockings and shoes of Afghan 
leather. On occasions of ceremony Meman ladies in addition to their 
indoor dress wear a scarf round the neck, the scarf chemise and 
trousers being more richly embroidered with seed-pearls and gold 
laee than is the practice among other Sunni ladies. Haldi Meman 
ladies are lavish of gold and silver ornaments and sparing of jewels. 
This is less notable among Kaehh Memans many of whom have 
complete sets of valuable jewels. Neither Haktis nor Kachhis wear 
any sign of mourning. Except that she wears no nose-stud siih and 
does not attend marriages or other festive gatherings a widow is not 
expected to conform to mourning rules. 

Though great eaters and fond of good cheer, the Memans accord- 
ing to Musalman ideas are indifferent cooks and somewhat coarse 
feeders. The corpulence of most middle-aged Memans of the well-to-do 
class is due in great measure to the large quantity of clarified butter 
ghi they accustom themselves to take from childhood. Four dishes, 
originally from north Gujarat, arc much prized by Memans. These 
are : A stew of rice and sheep-bones with ghi called had da jpnldo or 
bone-stew by the Kachhis and mindrdja or royal dish by the Harris. 
The second, their favourite at the evening meal, is a blend of rice and 
black gram viiing Phaseolus mungo known as mung M 'kMcluidi. 
The blend is taken in two forms. First, to the rice and pulse are 
added as much ghi as the mess can bear without dripping, and with 
this is taken curds whey pulse-biscuits or mango pickle. When 
this is over some of the blend is mixed with a cup of milk and supped 
like milk-pudding or porridge. The third is a stew of fish and Indian 
horse radish sekta Moringa pterygospermum beans or fish and hhendi 
Hibiscus esculentus. The fourth called nmtbia or fist-cakes by the 
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1 The position of the buttons is one of the two main differences between a. Meman 
and a Khoj&h woman's dress, . The chemise of tlie Khojali lady has its buttons In the 
middle of the chest below the neck, t h M< n in la lys c uise lias a butte i ver each 
shoulder. 

2 The word is Arabic showing that the article of dress was borrowed by the Arabs 
from the country which gave it its name. 
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TCachhiy and dolcvis or thick-cakcs by tlio Hal&ris, is of pulso with 
pieces of salted fish and lumps of rice and millet bread roasted or 
steamed with spices and ghL 

Mercians, both Kachhis and HaMris, are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school to which most of the Indian and Turkish Musalm&ns belong. 
As a class Memans are religious, though some of them, especially 
theKachhis keep to early non-Muslim social usages. The most notable 
of these non-Islamic customs is their refusal, like their ancestors the 
Lohanas, 1 * to allow their daughters and widows any inheritance. 3 So 
careful are the Memans to perform the pilgrimage to Makkah that 
about forty per cent of their number have the honourable prefix of 
Hdji or pilgrim. As soon as he has laid by money enough a 
Mercian takes his wife and sometimes very young children, and, 
undaunted by the dangers of the voyage, for He who cares for him at 
home will guard Lira on the way to His House, starts for Makkah and, 
if he can afford it, Madinah. If he has wealth and leisure, the 
Meman pilgrim visits Baghdad to worship at the shrine of his patron 
saint Mautarca Abdul Kddir Gilani. For those who have made or are 
unable to make the great pilgrimage several Indian shrines are usually 
visited, in Gujanlt the shrine of Shdh Alam at Ahmedab&d and the 
spirit-scaring tomb of Mir&n Sayad Ali Datar at IJnja about fifty-six 
miles north of Ahmedabdd. Since the opening of the Mjput&na 
Railway the Meman from Gujarat and Bombay has become a constant 
visitor at the death-day fairs or liras of Khi-jah Muin-ud-din Ohishti 
of Ajmer. Like other Sunnis the Mercian's belief in magic and sorcery 
centres in the traditional maxim “ Magic is true, but he who practices 
magic is an infidel.” 3 To the practice of white magic, soothsaying fal 
Jeholna, and the procuring of luck-charms and amulets they have like 
other Musalm&as no objection. They also believe in astrology and 
consult astrologers, a practice condemned by the Prophet. Their 
advisors in soothsaying and witchcraft are poor Sayads, 4 The present 


1 See Borradailc’s Caste Buies, 903-904. 

3 As has been noticed at page 47 note 1 in A.D. 1847 a case occurred which shows 
how fimily the Memans cling to their original tribal customs. The widow of Haji Kiir 
Muhammad of the Zakariyy& family demanded a share of her deceased husband's pro- 
perty. The jama- at or community decided that a widow had no claim to share her 
husband's estate. Before the High Court, in spite of the ridicule of other Sunnis, the 
elders of the Kachhi Memans declared that their caste-rules denied the widow’s claim. 
The matter caused and is still (a.d. 1896) causing agitation as the doctors of the Sunni 
law at Makkah have decided that as the law* of inheritance is laid down by the Holy 
Kurdan, a wilful departure from it is little short of apostacy. The Memans are con- 
templating a change. So far they have not found themselves able to depart from their 
tribal practice. 

3 Jadii bar haJclc hai, migar usha Tcarne wdla Kafir* 

4 A Meman' s wife the mother of several children dies. After a decent interval the 

Meman marries again. The new wife sickens and her ailment does not yield to the 
common home -treatment employed by her mother or mother-in-law. She is advised 
to resort to did chhdld or spirit -treatment. On going to bed the sick woman lays some 
grains of rice and either five coppers, or a two or four-anna silver piece with a copper 
under her pillow and in the morning by a servant or poor female relative sends the rice and 
money to some cunning Sayad or exorcist. The Sayad takes the grains of rice, .hears the 
account of the illness, breathes on the rice and blows a prayer on the copper or silver. 
He says ; The spirit of a dead woman is in this coin. Had the lady's lord a former wife, 
and did the wife die? « True words " replies the lady's emissary. Then the sickness 
?a nf the troubled soirit of the former wife. But. obieefcs the messenger. 
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religious head o£ the Kaehhi Memans, the nineteenth in descent from 
Pir Eusufuddm, lives at Mundra about forty miles east of M andvi in 
Kachh. He pays his followers a yearly or two-yearly visit when a 
money subscription called kheda from Rs. 2 to Rs. 200 is gathered 
from every Meman family and paid to the Ph\ Memans also honour 
the Bukhari Sayads of Ahmedadad. Besides a high priest living 
usually at Sarhind in the Panj&b and visiting his Gujarat followers 
about once every five years the Halais have a provincial head or Mukhi 
who lives at Dhordji in Kathiawar. This man has power to hear and 
pass orders in petty marriage and divorce and sometimes in inheritance 
eases. 

Except a small body of craftsmen Memans are traders merchants 
dealers or shopkeepers in any branch o£ commerce except intoxicants 
and other traffic which is forbidden to the followers of Islam. As 
shopkeepers and miscellaneous dealers next to the Jamnagar Bohor&s, 
the Memans are perhaps the most numerous and certainly the most 
successful among Musalmans. They owe their success in business to 
their freedom from display and their close and personal attention to and 
keen interest in business. The richest Meman merchant does not 
disdain to do what a Pdrsi merchant of his position would leave 
to his clerks. Their hope and courage are also excellent endowments. 
They engage without fear in any promising new branch of trade and 
are daring in their ventures, a trait partly inherited from their Loh&na 
ancestors and partly due to their faith in the luck which their saint’s 
favour secures them. Except what they borrow for trade purposes, 
Memans with rare exceptions are free from debt. They are careful 
generally to conform to the Xsldmie injunction against lending money 
at interest, though in the complicated accounts of large foreign firms 
interest on capital may not altogether be excluded. Though they have 
lately begun to teach their boys English, Memans as a class are averse 
from the higher education. Most Meman girls have a fair knowledge 
of Hindustani and are well grounded in religious matters. 

Sa'balia's. See D row alas. 
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my mistress is very good to the children of the deceased, * It is not the children’ 
returns the wise one (the S'iy&na as the exorcist is called by women). f Has your 
mistress observed the death-day of the late wife ? Perhaps she does not even know it. 
Tell your mistress that when she possesses the love of the dead lady’s lord and is 
mistress of all that once was hers it is but a light tribute to feed five Sayads or poor 
men on curds rice and pulse-porridge on the former wife’s death day.’ The friend 
brings back the bay ad’s message. The bay ad is called. The sick woman sits in 
front of him unveiled. The Bay ad burns frankincense, cuts a lime or two, mumbles 
over a nail and hammers it into the threshold. Either then or after the cure is completed 
he is paid from Us. 1J to Rs. 5£. Sometimes the Sayad does not consider this 
enough and while leaving asks his patient to send him a white china plate every 
morning. On the plate the bayad traces in saffron ink ‘either some squares with certain 
figures or writes the most potent and effective of all spirit and magic charms, tho 
11 3th chapter of the Kura&n, the Throne Verse, which runs: “ Allah l there is no 
God but he, the living, the self -subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him. To 
Mm belongeth whatever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that can intercede 
with him except by his will ? He knoweth their present and their past, and they 
encompass nothing ox Ms knowledge except so far as he pleaseth. His throne is spread 
over heaven and earth, and the keeping of both burdens him not. He is the high, 
th^ mighty.” The patient has to dissolve the writing or figures in water or rosewater 
and drink it. Sometimes a charm is written on paper to be dissolved and drunk or to . 


be worn in a silver case round the neck or arm. 
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III.— Land. 

Under Land come twenty-one classes; Behlims, Bohoras, Chdvadas, 
Chowaus, Ga metis, Ghenuehdis, Gohels, Jetas, Kasha tis, Khokhars, 
Makw&nas, Maliks, M&fcias, Molesalams, Parmars, Ratliors, Samas, 
Shekhdas, Solankis, Sumra.s- and Tanks. 

Behlime, converted Rajputs of the Behlim tribe, are found in 
north Gujar&fc and in Broach. The Behlims seem originally to have 
been a Turkish tribe. Parishtah (Persian Text, I. 87) mentions a 
certain Muhammad Behlim or Bdhalim probably an Islamised Turk 
who held Labor on behalf of Sultan Arsalan Shdh (a.t>, 1115- 1118) 
on the accession, of Sultan Bahrain Shah to the thrones of Ghazni and 
Hindustan. Bahnlm Shah of Ghazni entered India in a.d. 1118 with 
the object of ehastking and quelling the disturbance caused by this 
Behlim. In the contest which followed Behlim was taken prisoner. 
But Sult&n Bahrain Shah set him free and restored him to bis position 
of commander oE the Labor forces. In spite of this settlement, on the 
return of Bahram SMh to Ghazni, Behlim built the fort of Nagor in the 
country of fciw&lik in the neighbourhood of Bera (Elliot, IL 279-80) 
and having p’aced his family and property in the fort gathered a 
numerous army of xlrabs Persians Afghd.es and Khilji Turks and 
endeavoured to regain his independence. Bahrain IShdh returned to India 
and engaging Behlim in battle near Multdn slew Behlim together 
with his ten sons. Farishtah (Ditto) mentions that during a short 
period of his independence Behlim overthrew and subjugated many 
haughty Hindu chiefs. This is probably the invasion by Muham- 
mad Behlim of Marwdr noticed by Elliott, II. 280, and the lias Mala, 
I. 175. Like the Chavadas, Chovvans, Gohels, Jetas, Makwanas, 
Bathers, Solankis and Tanks, by intermariying with other Musal- 
mans, the Behlims have ceased to form a separate class, and their 
* tribal name has become little more than a surname. To all of these 
classes the details given in the Rather account (Below page 08) apply. 

Boliora'fc 1 are a large class numbering in .the Broach district 
alone over 80,1)00. Besides in Broach, peasant Boh eras are found 
south in the Ulp&d and Mandvi sub-divisions of the Surat district, 
east in Baroda, and north in Ahmedabad and Kathiawar. If the 
account of the Ddudi or trading Bohoras is correct (Above page 25), 
these peasant Bohoras are chiefly the descendants of Hindu converts of 
the unarmed castes, who adopted Isldm at the close of the fourteenth 
and during the fifteenth centuries. 2 In addition to this, their look and 


3 At Dholka in Ahmedabdd there are a few families of D&n&i peasant Bohords. But 
as a class peasant Bohor&s are Sunnis. 

3 Besides under Muzaffar SMh (a.d. 1390-1418) when they became a separate body, 
the Sunni Bohoras probably received additions, both from Hindus and perhaps from the 
ranks of the Shi&h Bohor&s, during their conversion under Suiting Ahmed I, (A.B. 3411 - 
1443), Mahmdd Begada (a.b. 1459-3513), and Mabmiid XL (a.d. 1536- 1504). Many 
peasant Bohorafs know to what Hindu caste their forefathers belonged. A large number, 
settled in S&rod in Broacb, claim descent from Maneh&rdm, a Br&hman of Morvi in 
KjUhkiwar who was converted by Mahmud Bc-gada. The present head of the family 
is thirteenth in descent from the first convert. Some Bohoras in Dhandhuka, K&vi, and. 
lambusar are Kdvalins, some in Bharkodra are Ysni&s, some in Devdi are Bajpdts,. 
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manner would, at least in Broach, seem to show that they include some 
considerable foreign element . 1 The men have strong burly muscular 
frames with fair complexions and high regular features. They shave 
the head and wear the beard long and full. The women are tall, 
stout, and fa ; r with good features. Except among the Ankleslivar 
Bohoras who speak half- Hindustani half-Gujarati, their home 
language is Gujarati, with less peculiarity of dialect than among' the 
D&udis. Their ordinary food is rice mil let- bread and pulse. They 
eat fish or flesh, never drink liquor, and, except in the Kavi sub- 
division of the Broach district and the north, seldom take opium. 
In north Gujar&t a cultivating Bohora wears a large loose turban, 
a jacket bandi , a waistscarf piehodi , and trousers like a Kathi’s, 
loose above but tight under the knee and buttoned at the ankle. In 
central Gujarat he wears a full turban though less large and 
loose than in the north, a coat, and a waistcloth tied round the 
body without being passed between the legs. South of the Narbada 
he generally has on a patchwork padded skullcap, a long coat, 
and loose trousers iammdn. Men wear silver necklaces wristlets 
rings and sometimes anklets . 2 Shoes are worn by all . 3 Except 
in and near some of the chief towns where they have lately 
adopted Musalmin fashions, over the whole of Gujarat peasant 


some in Tank aria are Bhatias or Lioh&nas, some in Khdupur are Dlieds, some in Achodx 
are Cham&rs, some in Mora are Khatris, and some in Akola are Mod GMnehis, The 
distinction is still (A.D. 180S) kept up. Those who claim high- caste descent refuse to give 
their daughters to lower class Bohords. K. B. Fazl LutfullAh, 14th J uly 1878. 

1 All who have studied the Broach peasant Bohor&s have dwelt on their peculiar 
appearance and character. But what the non-Gujardt element is has not yet been 
settled. They have been called Arabian .Tews and some among the cultivators claim 
descent from Ishmaelthe son of Abraham (Vaup el in Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc. (A.D. 1S10> 
VII. 46). Captain Ovans in one of the note books of the first Broach Survey (a.d, ISIS), ' 
gives an account which he had from the Tankaria Bohords, and of the truth of which he 
was confident. According to this account the Emperor Jah&ngir (a.d. 1618) finding some 
MArvadi prisoners of war enslaved by a Hindu chief gave them their freedom. To 
show their gratitude the Marvafdis became Muhammadans, and in reward were settled 
in waste lands in Gujar&t. Some of the Katra cultivating Boh or As give almost the 
same account, and though these Mdrvddi converts cannot have been the original 
Bohor&s, they may at one time have been a distinct class like or the same as the 
Kak&puris mentioned below page 62. As far as features and manners go, a Ma'rvcidi 
element would very well explain the Broach Bohora’ s special looks and ways. This 
Marvadi strain may be a traeeof the special Gurjjara settlement in Broach (a.d. 5S0 - 80S). 
The following are some of the village Bohora surnames : Abhu, Badat, Bhabha, Bobat, 
Dhalej, Doha, Dokrat, Gliatu, Goga, Godaria, Hidat, Harif, Jecna, Mayalt, Mamsa, 
Mehtar, Oala, Para via, Rangeda, Taravia, Turava, Timol, Vacua, Vawra, Wankar. 

* The details are : Necklace iuiipia, Rs. 150 ; wristlets pokonchis, Rs* 100 to Rs« 120 j 
and rings v tdt and vintis, Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The anklet worth Rs. 40 to Rs. SO is 
generally given up at the age of twenty -five. Sometimes it is worn in consequence of a 
vow and a ring added for every year. 

3 A peasant Bohora in easy circumstances, with say a yearly income of Rs. 1006, 
will have for every-day wear two turbans together worth Rs. 30, eight cotton jackets 
at annas IS each, eight coats at Rs. 1| each, and four waistcloths, two silkbordered at 
Rs. 4 the pair and a pair of plain ones worth Rs. If ; he will also have eight pairs^ of 
trousers at Re. 1 each, four scarfs at Rs. 2J each, and four coloured handkerchiefs 
at Rs* 1| each. For ceremonial dress he will have one gold turban worth Rs. 100 and 
two plain turbans worth Rs. 30 each, one gold cloth or sela worth Rs. 70 to Rs. TOO, one 
brocade jacket worth Rs, 70 to Rs. 100, and two ordinary jackets at R®. 3 each, and two 
waistcloths each worth Rs. 6. The shoes will cither bo the same as on workdays or % 
new plain pair costing Rs. 1 J to Rs, 3. 
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Bohora, women dress like Hindu women in an upper scarf bodice 
and petticoat/ They all wear shoes. Their ornaments are peculiar,, 
very massive and heavy, in make partly Hindu partly Musalman. 
They are more particular than the women of most local classes to 
avoid ornaments that ring or tinkle. 1 2 Almost all are landholders 
and peasants, their women helping them in field work. They are 
independent and overhearing, 3 4 inclined to be turbulent, and at times 
commit most cruel crimes/ Though honest and straightforward in 
AhmedaMd they have in Broach a bad name for deceit and craft. They 
are most skilful and hardworking husbandmen, and, though liberal and 
hospitable, are sober and thrifty. Though much poorer' than at the 
close of the American war (a.d. 1865), cultivating Bohoras as a class 
are well-to-do. The Randir and Surat Bohoras have of late become rich 
and prosperous in trading with Burma and East Africa. Prosperous 
Bohords settled in south Gujarat cities and in Bombay have adopted the 
Meman dress or the Arab coat and overcoat with the gold-bordered, or 
silk-embroidered arched turban. Their home language also is undergoing 
a change from Gujarati to Urdu. Some of the Surat Bohoras settled in 
Bombay have begun to intermarry with the regular classes. 

The cultivating Bohoras are Sunnis in faith and religions, some 
knowing the Kuraan and many of them careful to say their prayers. 
Almost all have spiritual guides Pirzaclahs , whom they treat with great 
respect. Most peasant Bohords still keep some Hindu practices. Some 
of them call their children by Hindu names, AM ji or Bdjibhdi , and others 
have oddly changed Musalman names, as, among boys Ibru or Ibla 
for Ibrahim and Isjpu or Isop for Yusfif, and among girls Khaju for 


1 Tlie details arc : In a well-to-do family for every-day wear, six country-made red and 
white mdis or robes at Us. 2 each, eight bodices at Rs. If, and four petticoats at Rs. 2 ; for 
ceremonial dress, sadis of three kinds, the full sadi worth Us. 100, a smaller sadi richly 
worked with gold, Rs, 50, and the scarf hdnt or ret a, Rs, 50 ; four bodices at Rs. 10 to. 
Rs. 20 each, and two gold-embroidered silk petticoats at Rs. 1 0 to Rs. 50 each. 

2 The details are : Brow ornament ddmni and t ika>, gold and precious stones worth 
Rs. 80 ; nosering nath , large, gold Rs, 30 ; earrings for the rim witl&s, gold rings 
worth Rs. 200 ; for the lobe durs, gold pendants Rs. 50 ; and vdlis of silver, Rs. 30 ; ; 
necklaces handi, brass plated with gold or silver, Rs. 30 to Rs, 100 ; halesri gold-plated, 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 100 ; morrma glass beads, with gold hall in the middle, Rs. 15 ; wristlets 
kall&S) gold or silver, Rs. 75,* bangles Wans, ivory plated with gold, worn by married 
women whose husbands are alive, Rs. 20 to Rs, 100 ; finger rings, Rs. 10 ; anklets 
kdnmis , silver-twisted, Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 j. sdrilclds silver chains, Rs. 150 ; langars silver 
chains, Rs. 80; toe- rings jodwas, Rs. 5. 

s When a Bohora and a Hindu meet in a Broach road, the Bohora’s cart has seldom 
to force its way out of the ruts. So special a position have the Bohoras that they are 
locally known as sodjar-lok or soldiers, the common Hindu expression for the rougher 
class of Europeans. In north Gujanlt the Bhandhuka Bohoras are for the same reason 
called sipdhis or deshi sodjars country soldiers, 

4 In January 1810, at Bodh-an near Burat one Abd-ul-RehmAn, claiming to he the 
Im&m Mehdi, raised a strong force of Bunni Roberts, took the fort and town of 
Miindvi, defied the British Government, and was not brought to order till he and 
more than 200 of his followers were slain (Burnt Gazetteer, II, 155). Of late years, 
oue of their chief offences against public order was in 1857 (15th May), when, to avenge 
an insult on their religion, 200 Bohoras from the villages round, inarched into Broach, 
beat Rezanji the offending P&rsi to death, and at the altar of Ins fire-temple killed the 
Pirsi high priest. (Burat Gazetteer, II. 476-477.) Among themselves, Bohoras 
carry grudges or adetvat so far as to commit murders in some cases of their own near 
relations in such a way as to throw suspicion on some enemy or rival, (Compare 
tnrat Gazetteer, II. 508 0 .) 
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Khatija and Fatucli for Fdtima. Two or three days before marriage 
in honour of a special deity Wanudev they distribute dishes of two 
kinds of pulse, liu g and wdl, boiled together. At death their women 
beat the breast and wail like Hindus. The practice of celebrating 
marriage pregnancy and death by large entertainments is carried to 
an extreme by Bohoras. At such times a rich man will feast his 
eastefellows for several days, and one day’s entertainment at least 
is compulsory upon all. Among the Bohoras, when a caste-dinner 
is to be given the village barber is sent round to ask the guests. 
When the entertainment is to celebrate a marriage, the guests come 
together at about five in the evening, and when the feast is 
given on the occasion of a death they meet between ten and twelve 
in the morning. As a rule women sit down to dine after the men 
have finished. Formerly, even when the host was a rich man, a 
caste-dinner consisted of rice pulse and clarified butter. But since 
the great cotton profits of a.d. 1863-64, it has become the practice to 
prepare rich and costly food. 1 

Within the last seventeen years (1880-1897) among a large section 
o£ the peasant Bohoras, both in Broach and Surat, but chiefly near Surat 
among those known as Biriavi Bohoras, 2 Gheir Mnkallid or Wahhdbi 
preachers have spread their doctrines with much success. Many of these 
Biri&vi Bohoras, who have always been a strongly religious class, 
giving up their old spiritual guides, have transferred their reverence 
to Gheir Mnkallid teachers, who begin to hold among them the position 
of leaders in religious and to some extent in secular matters. The 
growing fervour of their belief in Islam is shown in the change in their 
womens dress from the Hindu to the Musalman fashion $ in the disuse 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks ; in giving up their huge public 
dinners and extravagant expenditure on marriages deaths and other 
ceremonies ; in stopping music at their festivals, and wailing and breast- 
beating at their funerals ; in ceasing from Hindu practices and strictly 
following the details of the law. The converts are said to make no 
attempt to hide their change of belief. Among them English learning 
is held dangerous to religion and morality and in its place the new-kindled 
zeal for Islam, both in village mosques and in a college in the town of 
Randir, gathers bands of youths to be taught the religious literature 
of their faith. Discussions between the orthodox and the reformers 
are common. They are carried on with coolness and courtesy. As 
yet no ill-feeling has been stirred and between the old and new parties 
marriage and other social relations are in no way strained. 

Except in the case of some rich men settled in Surat and Bombay 
Sunni village Bohor&s seldom marry with any one not of their own 


1 A first class caste-dinner is now cither of sweetmeats pakvdib or of halls of sugar 
clarified hutter and wheat flour ladu, and other preparations of clarified butter sugar 
•and flour called hansdr. Only very few poor people now give dinners of rice and pulse. 
The expense of a caste-dinner varies according to the quality of the food from 3 to 5 
annas a guest, and the number of guests from. 200 to 4000. Kich Bohor&s are ,s.aid to 
spend more than Bs. 1000 on marriage dinners and as much as Bs. 3000 on funeral 
feasts. . 1 

2 . So called from their head-quarters the village Biri&y five miles north of Surat. 
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class. Each of their villages has its headman and community, and 
the different villages have, at times of public excitement, shown 
themselves ready to join together for a common purpose. At the same 
time they have no head and very little class organization. ^ Among 
the various classes and villages, their difference of origin continues the 
ground of social distinctions. The villagers north of the Narbada do 
not marry with those to the south. In Dhandhuka some families 
claiming the title of Des£i, hold aloof Lorn the common Bohora 
villagers, and, in several parts of Broach, houses of Brfibman or 
Rajput descent, though they allow their sons to marry with them, 
refuse to give their daughters to families whose forefathers were Kolis 
Rdvalias or Dheds. 

As a class their prospects are good. Some of them have lately begun 
to send their children to school, teaching them Gujarati and in a few 
cases English. 

Ka'ka'piirig, Sons of Slaves, are a small class closely connected 
with the village Bohoras. They are said to have come from Marwar 
during some great famine, and, in return for a subsistence, to have 
adopted the religion of the Bohoras and entered their service. Except 
that they wear tight Koli trousers choln&s , they can hardly be known 
from the Bohords. The fact that there were many in a.d. 1820, and 
only nine in a.d. 1872, seems to show that the Kakdpuris are gradually 
merging into the Bohora community. 

Ga'metis, Holders of a village or gam, except in the size of their 
estates, do not differ from Kasbatis, with whom they intermarry 
(page 61). 

Ghermehdi !?, 1 Disbelievers in Mehdi or the coming Im&m, are 
found in small numbers iu most parts of Gujarat, in Bombay, in 
Sindh, in Upper Hindustan, and in the Dakhan. They are converted 
Hindus and foreign* Musalmans, the followers of a certain Muhammad 
Mehdi, a descendant of Husain the grandson of the Prophet, born iu 
A.D. 1443 (II. 847) in Jaunpur, a town near Banaras. Muhammad 
at the age of forty began to act as a saint wali , and both at Jaunpur 
and afterwards at Makka, drew around him a large body of followers. 
On his return to India, at Ahmed&bad in a.d. 1497 (H. 903) and at 
Pattan in a.d. 1499 (H. 905), he openly laid claim to be the looked -for 
Mehdi. The Mirat-i-Sikandari' 2 notices the arrival in Ahmedabad, 
about the end of Srtltdn Mahmud Begada’s reign (a.d. 1459 -1511), 
of Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri who claimed to be the Mehdi. The 
Sayad it is stated “ came and put up at the mosque of Tajkhan SaMr 
near the Jamdlpur Gate. People in crowds used to goto hear his 
eloquent sermons. His fame as a preacher reached the ears of the 
Sultan (Mahmud Begada) and the Sultan expressed a desire to see 
him. The ministers, afraid lest his effective words should bring about 
a change in the Sultdn’s views and revolutionize the affairs of the 
kingdom, dissuaded MahmCid from giving the Sayad an interview/* 


1 They consider the name Ghermehdi abusive and delight in calling themselves 

Mehdevis. 2 Persian Text Surat MS. page 144, 
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The Mir&t-i-Sikandari relates a meeting between the Sayad and the 
grandson of the saint Kutbi Alam Shah Shoikli Jlva in which the 
two holy men carried on a conversation in quotations from the Knraan. 

A miracle of Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri is also recorded by the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari : A young man having passed the night with his 
beloved and having quarrelled with her towards early morning, walked 
away in anger towards the river Sabarmati. The Sheikh going to the 
river with some of his followers, to perform his .early devotions, meeting 
the young man said e I can show the way to the Divine Love to him 
who has come away in anger from his Worldly Love/ The young 
man screamed and fell in a swoon from which he rose a staunch 
follower of the saint and gave up his worldly life. The cause of 
the Sayad’s moving from Ahmedabad to Pattan was this. He 
observed one day to one of his followers : * I can show you Allah with 
these eyes of flesh/ This speech of his reached the ears of the learned 
men (l llamas ) of Ahmedabdd, who, on being satisfied of the truth of 
the report, drew up against Sayad Muhammad a charge of apostacy. 
The charge sheet was signed by all the law doctors of Islam at 
Ahmeddbad with the exception of their head, Maulana Muhammad 
Tdj. On seeing the names Gf the Maul avis on the charge sheet the 
Mauldna asked the leader of the movement * Have you gained learn- 
ing only to put it to such uses as the killing of a Sayad V In the 
delay caused by this disagreement Sayad Muhammad left Ahmedabad 
and took up his residence in the village of JBarli near Pattan. His 
public career was throughout marked by the working of miracles. He 
raised the dead, gave sight to the blind, and speech to the dumb. 
He travelled much, accompanied by two companions, Sayad Khondmir 
and Sayad Muhammad. In Farah, a city of Khurasan in a.d. 1504 
(910 ii.), Muhammad Mehdi died of fever, maintaining to the last 
that he was the promised Mehdi. After his death his disciples 
dispersed, part returning to Gujarat under Sayad Khondmir and 
part remaining at Farah with Sayad Muhammad. For a time his 
followers in Gujarat are said to have remained unmolested, professing 
their faith openly, and even challenging controversy as to its origin 
and truth. They are said to have grown in numbers and importance, 
until in a.d. 1523 (ii. 930) they attracted the attention of Sultan 
Muzaffar II. (a.d, 1513-1526). Under his orders, some of their 
number suffered martyrdom at Ahmedabad, and against the rest, 
who had settled near Pattan, troops were sent. As they offeied 
“resistance Sayad Khondmir and his followers were defeated and their 
leader killed. This sect was again persecuted at Ahmed&b&d when 
(a.d. 1645) Aurangzib was governor, and several of them were put 
to the sword for declaring that the Mehdi had appeared and was gone. 
The north Gujarat Mehdavis are a peculiar race and differ from 
their co-religionists in most points. The Palanpur and Dakhan 
Haidar Mehdavis are not converted Hindus but claim descent 
from Mir Khondmir and Sayad Muhammad the followers of the 
Mehdi. They say that after the death of their Mehdi (a.d. 1504) at 
Farah these two followers returned to India and after many wanderings 
over India settled some in north Gujarat and some in Haidar abad ' 
(Dakhan). The Palanpur branch made the ruling Lohdni dynasty of 
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that state their followers and there established their cldirah 1 literally 
enclosure or settlement. The Palanpur Mehdavis call themselves 
Sayads and Pirzadahs. In Palanpur the Sayad Pirzadahs claim the 
whole of the moveable property of their followers of rank after 
their death. They also make it a rule for their followers living in the 
villages round about Palanpur to bring their dead in the first instance 
to the house of the Sayad from where after the performance of some 
secret rites the corpse is taken and buried. Though free to profess 
their opinions, the Mehdavis still practise caution takiyah, and. are 
anxious to pass as orthodox Muslims. 2 3 They speak Hindustani but 
have nothing special in their appearance. Both men and women dress 
like north Gujarat Musalmdns. They are peasants, the women helping 
in the field. They are clean, honest, hardworking, quiet, and thrifty. 
They are in fair condition, many of them able to save. They hold 
that Muhammad their saint was the last Imam the expected Mehdi, 
and as he is come they neither repent for their sins nor pray for the 
souls of the dead. They are said to bury the dead with the face 
down. They marry only among themselves. They have no headman 
but form circles ddirahs , governed by rules of their own. Property 
in default of heirs belongs to their Sayads who are descendants of 
Husain. Some of their children learn Gujarati and a few English. 

Kasba'tis, Owners of towns or kashas, found in many parts of north 
Gujar&t, are some of them descended from Balfich or Pathan merce- 
naries and others from Rajput converts. 8 The Sami Kasbatis, according 
to one tradition, are descendants of some Sayad soldiers of fortune 
that followed Mahmfid the Ghaznavide into Gujarat (a.d. 1023- 1025), 
According to another version they are the descendants of two Sayad 
brothers who in the reign of Shams-ud-dhi Altamsh (a.d. 1211 - 1236 ) 
came to India from Ghazni and settled at Makanpur near Kanpur and 
one of whom Azud-ud-din came and settled at Sami perhaps as a retainer 
of the Hindu ruler of Pattan at Unjha. Miran Sayad Ali of Unjjha, 
about eighteen miles west of Pattan, claims descent from this Kasbati. 4 * * * 
Their home language is either Hindustani mixed with Gujarati or 
Hindustani only. They are strongly made, about the middle height, 
and of varying colour wearing the hair long and the beard of moderate 
size. The women are rather delicate but fair and good-looking. They 
hold large grants of land, and are quarrelsome and litigious, given to 
opium and some of them to liquor, hospitable, thriftless, and fond of 
amusement. Their women do not appear in public. Sunnis in faith 
they are not a religious class ; only a few know the Kura&n or say 
their prayers. Occasionally, but of late much seldomer than formerly, 


1 By ddirah is meant a circle that is a circular enclosure marked off by a saint for 
tbe exercise in solitude of bis religious meditations. In its present signification it bas 
come to mean a quarter inhabited by tbe Mehdavis. 

2 In Broach they are known as Dabhoiy&s from tbe town of Dabhoi in Baroda. 

3 Tbe Dholka Kasbdtis are of three classes, Minds and lichens who came from Dehli 

at tbe close of tbe sixteenth century, and converted RAjpfits, tbe descendants of tbe 

Muli Parmta. KAs H&la (New Edition), 280,401* At Iclar there used to be 1500 

bouses of KasMtis, N&iks, and Bbatis, who bad charge of tbe fdar gates and batteries. 

Bis Mila, 452. 

t pedigrees of Sayads in tbe possession of Maulavi Pir Ali S&heb of Pattan. 
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they marry Hindu wives, Rajputs and sometimes Rolls. At such 
marriages the bride’s friends occasionally call in a Brahman ; in other 
cases the ceremony is entirely Musalmdn. Their children have 
Pathan names, the boys J afarkhan or M udaw warkhan, the girls 
Ladilihibi or Dulabibi. Some of the Dholka Kasbati women of the 
better class have curious names, such as Ladlifiehho instead of 
Lddlibibi or Ladllbai, At death they have no Hindu customs. In their 
anxiety to keep their position as large landholders, if their sons fail 
to find any suitable match in their own class, they marry into landown- 
ing Hindu and Molesalam families. They give their daughters only 
to Musalmans. They have no headman and do not form a distinct 
community. Some who are prosperous teach their children Grujardti 
and a few English. Most Ahmedabad Kasbati s are sunk in debt 
and weakened in mind and body by the excessive use of opium. 1 

Kliokliars, converted Rajputs of the Khokhar tribe, are found in 
small numbers in north Gujarat and Kdthidwar. In appearance they 
do not differ from Rajputs. In Kdtludwar, both men and women 
dress like Hindus, but like Musalnnins in AhmedaMd and north 
Gujarat. They are peasants, labourers, and messengers. They are 
mentioned in the A'in-i-Akbari (Bloehmans Edn. page 456 note 2) as 
“a tribe of some importance in Find Dadan Khan” in the Panjdb. 
K&dar the Mughal is mentioned in the Tdrikh-i-Alai by Amir Khusrao 
as crossing the Satlaj and other Pan jab rivers and burning the 
villages of the Khokhar s in the beginning of Ala-ud-dm’s reign about 
a. i). 1295. The Khokars are said to derive their name from koh 
mountain and gir taker, because they once took an impregnable 
mountain fortress. They claim Afghan extraction and state that they 
are still represented in Afghanistan by a Kheyl (tribe) of this name. 3 
They are landholders in Paitan and also perform military service. 
The Pattan Khokhars are well off and are a handsome well-made race. 
As far as possible they intermarry among themselves but do not object 
to matrimonial connections with the B&bis, Lohanis, and other Pat bins. 
Major Raverty in his translation of the Tabakfit-i-Nasiri 3 refers to 
them as being invaded by Kutb-ud-din. Eibak in or about the year 
A.H. 599 (a.d.1202). Their ancient territory now forms the Rawal- 
pindi district. 4 As a class they are badly off. 3 

Makwa'na's, converts from the Makwana tribe 6 of Rajpfits or 
Kolis, are found over many parts of north Gujarat. The men are dark, 
tall, spare, and muscular. They wear the hair long and the beard parted 
from the middle of the chin and tied behind the ears. The women 


1 la a.i>, 1 827 their state would seem to have been much the same. A few were men of 
influence, but most were poor and broken-down, enervated by excessive use of opium, and 
incapable of any useful exertion, thine of them acted as revenue farmers of villages, hut 
for ibis they had neither capital nor capacity, Melvill’s Panintij in Gov, Roc. X. 10, 
Further details are given in the AhmedabM Gazetteer, XV. 147, 179-185. 

2 The late Binnekh&n damiddr of P&lanpur in His Highness the Dhv&n’s service, 

3 Vol. I. page 524 note, 4 Vol. I. page 537 note. 

5 According to a Mu salmon joke they got their name from khom to lose and Mar 
an ass, because, they lost the king's asses. 

6 For an account* of the Mahi Kahtha Makw&nafs see Bom. Gov. Sel, XII, 18* 
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have regular features and large black eyes. . To look at both men and 
women in no way differ from Makwdna Kolia. Their , home language 
is Hindustani. The men wear large loosely-wound turbans phd Ha, 
jackets; tight trousers, and common native shoes. The women wear a, 
black robe sadi or jkimi, a loose bodice, a petticoat, and slippers. They 
earn their living as petty landlords, peasants, messengers, and con- 
stables. They are clean, blunt, idle, fond of opium and spirits, quarrel- 
some, hospitable, and extravagant. Except in poor families the women 
do not appear in public* Though many of them are in debt and none 
of them are rich, as a class they are not badly off. They are Sunnis 
in faith but as a rule care little for their religion. Their sons marry 
either into Musalman, Makwana, or Koli families ; their daughters 
into Musalman families of the Makwana, B&bi, or Dholka Path an 
tribes. They employ a Brahman priest at their weddings.^ They are 
said to form a distinct community , but have little organization and 
no headman. They do not send their children to school. 


Maliks, Lords, are converted Hindus and found all over Gujarat. 
As a class they are tall and fair with good features. Their home 
tongue is Gujarati in the north and Hindustani in the south. Of 
the men, some dress like Kathis with b'g turbans, tight jackets, 
trousers, and a waistcloth. Others wear the common Muhammadan 
dress. The women dress in the north like Hindus and in the south 
like ordinary Muhammadans. They are landlords and peasants, and 
are employed in Government service as messengers and constables. 
The women spin but do not work in the field. Though clean tidy 
and honest, they are idle thriftless and given to opium. Asa class 
especially those of north Gujarat, they are a bye word for folly and 
want of sense. The women do not appear in public. They are poor, 
many of them in debt. They are Sunnis in name but are not religious, 
few of them knowing the Kuraan or caring to say their prayers. In 
their marriage and other customs they do not differ from other 
converted Rajputs. 1 2 3 

Matia 9 Kanbis, Believers, are found in Kaira and in twenty- 
two villages of north Surat, between the Ambika and Tapti rivers. 
By descent Hindus of the Leva Kanbi caste, they are followers of 
Im&m Shah, the saint of Pirana near Ahmeddbad, who, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, meeting them on their way to Banaras, 5 
worked such wonders that they took him. to be their spiritual guide. 
They also believe in Sindhsah, probably Nur Satagur, the first Ismaili 
missionary to India (a.d. 1237), whose shrine is at Navsari in Surat, 
and in a Pirzdda of BurMnpur. In describing 4 the revolt of the 
Broach Matias* in a.d. 1691 the Mirat-i-Ahmedi says : The Momnas 


1 See Kajpdts page 62, 

2 The origin of the word Matia is doubtful. According to one story they are so 

called because they belong to the monastery math at Purina ; according to another 
the word comes from mat opinion, perhaps the believing Kanbis. Colonel Walker's 
derivation of Molesal&m from MioU-ul-Isla'm Submissive to Islam, seems to exclain 
•the word Matia and not the word MolesaMm (Below page 68). * 

3 Details given under Momnds. 4 Persian Text, I. 338. 

£ The Mirat-i- Aimed! calls them M&ris or Mathis. Persian Text I, 338 
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of Abmeclabad and the Khojahs of Soratk are offshoots of the main 
Nazarian stock. The Matins are a tribe who inhabit also the districts 
of Kliandesh and Baglana and engage themselves in agricultural 
pursuits. Those living in the Sdba of Ahmedabad ( Gujarat) are culled 
Momnds and those who live in Soratli are called Khojahs. Being 
converted by Sayad Imam-ud-dm they belong to a number of Hindu 
classes who entered Islam under his guidance. They have such faith 
in their religious teachers that they give a tenth part of whatever their 
yearly earnings may be to their spiritual guide. They carry this rule 
to so extreme an extent that if any of them has ten children he is hound 
either to present one of his children to the Sayad or to fix and pay the 
Sayad a money value or ransom for the child. Their large revenues 
derived from their followers enable the saints to enjoy a high degree 
of ease and splendour. So entirely do the saints look upon their 
Munch (spiritual followers) as a source of revenue that the Say ads 
when marrying their daughters give away a number of their followers 
to them as part of their dower. Some Momnas remain members of 
their caste being Hindus in everything but religion. When Sayad 
Shahji one of the descendants of Imam-ud-dm (a.d. 1691) succeeded his 
father in the spiritual headship of the Matias so many thousands of his 
followers presented themselves at his place of residence, Karamthah near 
Ahmed abad, asking to be admitted to his presence that he could hardly 
find a moment of privacy and sometimes used to stretch out his foot 
from behind the curtain. The belief of his followers was so sincere that 
they used to consider even this act of their Fir a great condescension 
and used to kiss the sa : nt ; s foot and place then offerings of money near 
it and retire satisfied and happy. 1 2 In the days of Hazrat Khuld Makani 
(Aurangzlb a.d. 1658-1707) much attention began to be given to 
the Muhammadan Law and to the rooting out of dissent. Most men 
adopted very strait religious views to become popular with the emperor 
and accused the Matids and their spiritual guide of being Rdfizis 
(Shiahs). A few of the accused were thrown into prison. Some one 
reported to the emperor an account of Sayad Shahji and his religion 
and ways. Aurangzib ordered an enquiry to be held and the spiritual 
guide was ordered to present himself before the Kdzi at Ahmedabad. 
Being unwilling to attend Sayad Shahji took poison and died. This 
inflamed the anger of his followers and to revenge his death a large 
number of Matias crossed the Narbada and took Bharueh killing the 
Faujddr. They were destroyed by Mubdriz Bdbi and Nazarali Khan 
the lieutenants of Shuja&t Khan the viceroy of Gujardt, but not until 
they had made a most gallant stand willingly preferring death to defeat 
and captivity. Neither in food nor in dress do they differ . from 
Hindus. AH are cultivators, the same in character and condition as 
other Leva Kanbis. They call Brahmans to all their chief ceremonies, 
and except that the Tirana saint is their spiritual guide, that they 
help to support and go to visit his tomb, and that they bury their 
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1 Blind belief in the spiritual guide is one of the necessary conditions of the Sdfi 
religion, one of the doctrines of which is JPlri mti Jchas ast iitiJcadi met to* a&t Our 
saint is straw, our belief is everything. 

2 Letter of 12th Peb. 1805 in Bom. Gov* Pol. Bee. 45 of 1SG5. 
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dead, their customs axe Hindu. Their peculiar views have separated 
them from other Kanbis, and as they many only among themselves 
they form a distinct body. 

Molesala'ms, found chiefly in Broach and in the Rewa Ivantha, 
are half conv.erts to Islam, made from among Rajputs, chiefly in the 
reign of Mahmdd Begada (a.d. ] 459 -1513 j. Of the name several 
interpretations have been given. According to Colonel Walker 2 (A.i>. 
1805), the word is a .'corruption of Muti-ul- Islam Submissive to the faith, 
applied to the Girasias in reproach, implying that they are merely 
passive Musalmans professing the faith of Islam while practising the 
rites of their ancestors. Again the word Mania means master as 
well as slave. Taking it "to mean master the rendering would be 
4 Masters in Islam/ like Kkojah or Lord, a case of the grant to converts 
of an honourable title. The third explanation is that during the i.rst 
days of the success of Islam it was the custom that when an infidel was 
converted to Islam by a Musalman that infidel was called the Mania 
of the converter. 1 When Mahmud Begada converted these people to 
Islam, being a sincere and devoted Musalman, in preference to calling 
his converts Manias of Malmnid he called them Manias of Islam. The 
explanation given by Mr. Forbes 3 in the Has Mala is that Rajputs who 
were put out of caste in the time of Mahmud Begada formed a separate 
class called ‘Molesalam* because they had bowed or made sal am to 
the mhd or palace of the Sultdn. The Molesalam Thakors of Amod 
and Kervada in Broach claim descent from J&dav Rajputs who were 
converted by Mahmud Begada in a.d. I486. Of the four derivations 
the second, namely that it means Masters in IsBm, seems the most 
likely to be correct. 

MolesaMm tMkors and chiefs, while employing Kazls Sayads and 
Maulawis, maintain the descendants of their old Brahman family priests 
and support their Bliats and Ch drams, whom the rich engage to while 
away their leisure hours by reciting poetry and the poor to serve as 
priests at marriages. A Molesalam will marry his daughter to a Sayad 
a Sheikh a Moghal or a Bdbi, but not, as a rule, to a Musalman of 
the lower order. The son of a chief may get a Rajput girl in marriage. 
But other Molesalams marry either among their own people or the 
poorer class of Musalmans. Indoors a Molesalam wears a waisteloth ; 
out of doors a turban coat and trousers, with, like a Rajput, a cloth 
wound round the waist or thrown over the shoulders. Women wear 
a robe solid, a bodice, and a petticoat. Molesalams dine with other 
Musalmans, but except that they sometimes take flesh, they eat and 
drink like Hindus. 

Parma'rs are Rajpfit converts. There is no record of the date of 
their conversion to Islam but they are referred to as having been already 
IsMmiscd in a.d. 1317 when Mubarak Shah formed his disreputable 


1 See Thai Kh all \k An { W afi u t - ul - A ay a ix) Aral). Text 37, where in the biographical 
sketch of A1 Isbahani, the famous Hafiz or Ivuraftn reciter and historian, the author 
says that A1 IsbahAni’s first ancestor who became a convert to I si 4 in was one M ill r tin 
who joined Islam as a Mania of Abdullah son of Mnadwiyab* 

2 Eds MAla, 1.343. 
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connection with a Parmar of the name of Ife . 

title of Khusrao Khan. Hasan’s brother ffisdm-ud-diii was given the 
viceroyalty of Gujarat but the Parmar Rajputs of that province 
became so turbulent that he had to be removed. Farishtah 1 calls these 
Farmers a class of Gujar&t pahlavins or athletes. The Parmars 
are to he found in north Gujarat. They intermarry among the con- 
verted Rajput classes and are either landowners cultivators or servants, 
that is messengers or policemen. They are a handsome and well-formed 
race* 

Ra'tliors, converts from the Rathor tribe of Rajputs, are to he found 
in small numbers in different parts of north Gujarat. The men are 
strong and well made, fierce in expression, and except that they do not 
shave the chin, hardly to be known from Rajputs. Except wives of 
Hindu birth, who when living at their father’s house dress like 
Eajpdts, the women wear the Mnsalmdn scarf gown and trousers. The 
men earn their living as landlords peasants and messengers, and are 
idle and thriftless. They are Sunnis in name, but are not religions, 
neither learning the Kuraan nor saying their prayers. A few of them 
have Swa minar ay an pictures in their houses and reverence them. 
Their ceremonies are in many respects Hindu. At marriages the 
larger landlords keep to the Rajput custom of sending a sword to the 
bride’s house and bringing her back for the ceremony to the bride- 
groom’s village; When the bride is a Hindu, both Brahman and 
Musalmdn ceremonies are performed. At deaths the women wail and 
beat the breast. Except that they marry only among Rajputs and 
Kolis, either Hindu or Mtxsalmdn, they do not form a separate com- 
munity and have no headman. Though in fairly good condition few of 
them send their children to school. 

Sama's are found scattered over north Gujarat. According to 
Sir Henry Elliot 2 * they are a branch of the great Yadava stock deriv- 
ing their pedigree from Samba the son of Krishna c< who himself is 
known as Sy&ma or the Dark One.” The Ckaclmdm ah 8 represents 
the Samas as living on the banks of the Lower Indus about a.d. 
712 and as coming out dancing with cymbals and trumpets to offer 
their allegiance to Muhammad son of K&sim, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh. Their pedigree in which descent from the sun ancl the moon 
is hopelessly mixed shows that the Y&dava story is a bardic or 
priestly invention to justify their place among Hindus. The Samas 
are probably a Turk tribe which entered India during the seventh 
century a.d. ' 

Shaikhda's or Shaikhs, found chiefly in Broach and Ahmed- 
abad, are one of the classes of devotees who worship at the shrine 
of B&la Muhammad Sliah, one of the minor Tirana saints. In their 
ways they differ little from the Matia Kanbis. They bury their 
dead, but except for this observance and for their name, their 
customs are Hindu. They are not circumcised, and do not eat ivith 


1 Persian Text, I. 219-222. 

2 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, T, 191. 

:i Chaelm&mah in Elliot, 1. 191, 
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Musalmans, but wear forehead marks Ula, and many of them belong* 
to the community of the Swaminardyans. At the time of marriage 
both a Musalmfin and a Hindu priest attend. The Musalman 
ceremony is performed by a fakir and the Hindu rite of chori or 
altar- worship by a Brahman. Like the Matia Kanbis of Surat, the 
Shaikhdas form a distinct community. 

Solankis, converts from the Solanki tribe of Rajputs, are found 
in small numbers in different parts oE north Gujar&t. They inter-' 
marry with the R&thors and other converted Rajputs, and do not 
differ from them in look, calling, or customs. 

Sumra's, a Sindh tribe of Rajput origin, were partly converted by 
Mahmud Begada in a.d. 1473 (A.H. 876) during his conquest of Sindh. 1 
Sir Henry Elliot calls the Sumras c a lunar race unquestionably of 
the Parana! r a stock and necessarily Agnikulas/ that is belonging 
to the Mihira Gurjjara or White Hun a hordes of the late fifth or early 
sixth century. 2 The main part seem to have become converts to 
Islam about the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and to have called themselves descendants of the Arab tribes of 
Tainlm and Kuraish and children of Tamim the Ansari. 

T&'nkg, to whom belonged the family of the Sultans of Gujarat 
(a.d. 1403-1583), are now rarely heard of. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 3 
traces their origin to Rirnchandra and says that they were ex- 
communicated by theKshatrias on account of one of their ancestors 
being addicted to wine. This is a play on the sound of the word 
tydgi or degraded. The Tanks seem to represent the famous tribe 
of Takshaks who gave its name to the Punjab or Takkadesh 4 
The family of the Gujarat Sultans was descended from two T&nk 
brothers named Sahu and Saharan. The ancestors of these men 
together with the Gurjjaras appear to have been long settled in the 
Panjab plains in the neighbourhood of Thanesar in Sirhind, Having 
treated Firuz Tughlak (a.d. 1351-1388) with great hospitality in 
one of his hunting expeditions the brothers were taken by him to 
Court and converted to Islfim and raised to positions of trust 
about his person. The author of the Sikandari 5 rejects the charge 
that the Thinks were kaldls or wine manufacturers and sellers. 
He says: The Think rulers of Gujarat were men of kind and 
generous natures who during the span of their power did incalcu- 
lable good to the creatures of Allah. 

IV.— Crafts# 

Of craftsmen there are twenty-two classes : Bandharas, silk- 
folders $ Bhadbhunjas, grain-parcbers j Chhlpas, calico-printers; 
Ghdndadigiiris, silk printers and dyers ; Chnnar^s, limeburners; 


1 Mfrat-i-Sikandari (Mahmtid Begada) MS. page 102. 

2 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. Appdx. 490. 

s Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian Text Surat MS. page 3. 

4 Elliot’s Tribes of the North-West Provinces, 1 . 107 - 109 114. 

r> Persian Text Surat MS. page 9. 
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Chudigars or Chudiwalas, braceletmakers ; Ghanchis, oilpressers, 
Kaghzis, paper makers ; Kadias, bookmakers; Kasai s, butchers ; 
Kharadis, turners ; Kbatkis, tanners ; Lohars, blacksmiths ; Maniars, 
ivory -workers ; Mommas, weavers; Mnltani Mochis, shoemakers ; 
Nalbands, horse-shoers ; Pdnj ni gars, st archers ; Rangrez, dyers; 
Salats, masons; Sonis, goldsmiths; and Tais, weavers. 

Bandha'ra^, Silk folders, found in considerable numbers over 
the whole of Gujarat, are converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name. The men are strongly made, rather short, and fair shaving 
the head and wearing the beard. The women are middle-sized, rather 
short and fair with good features. Their home speech is Hindu- 
stani. Except that their trousers are unusually short, and that some 
of them in north Gujar&t wear the three-cornered turban, the men 
dress like ordinary Musalmans. Most of the women wear the 
Hindu dress, very often the silk robes sent them to clean. Their 
ornaments are like those of ordinary Musalmans. In north Gujar&t 
the men beat wash and fold silk and silk robes, both new and old, 
the women helping them in their Work. In the south, in addition 
to the washing and folding, they sell silk and silk-cotton cloth. 
They are clean, honest, hardworking, sober, quiet, thrifty, and fond 
of amusement. The women appear in public. As a class they are 
fairly off, able to save, and few of them in debt. They are Sunnis 
in faith, knowing the Kuradn, and most of them careful to say their 
prayers. There is nothing peculiar in their customs. They marry 
only among themselves and have a well-managed union but no 
special headman. Some of them teach their children Gujarati and 
a few English. None have risen to any high position. 

Blia'dbhunja% Grain-parehers, literally parchers at the fire- 
place h/idd, are found in all parts of the province. They marry with 
other Musalmans and do not form a separate class. 

Chhi'pa'p, Calico-Printers, found in north and central Gujarat, 
are Hindu converts, some of them of the Gujarati and others of the 
Marvadi caste of the same name. The Marvadis are late arrivals. 
Most of them came in the year of the last Marwdr famine (a.d. 1868 ), 
and others still keep coming. The Gujaratis are strong, well-made, 
tall, dark with shaved head and full beard; the Marvadis are 
stronger, lighter in colour, and have the head unshaved. The women 
of both classes are well made and fairish with irregular features. 
At home the Gujaratis speak Hindustani and Gujarati; the 
Marv&dis the dialect of their own country. Except that the men 
wear the waisteloth, the Gujaratis, both men and women, dress like 
Musalmans of the lower order. The Mdrvadi men have a small 
red or particoloured turban, a Hindu coat, and a waisteloth. Their 
women dress like Hindus iu a red headscarf odna } the long loose 
unbacked Marvadi bodice, and the long full low-waisted petticoat. 
They work as calico-printers, the Ghijar&tis being quiet and 
the Marvadis quarrelsome. Neither has a good name for honesty, 
and both are thrifty to stinginess. Their condition is good the 
Marvadis having in a few years raised themselves from beggary to 
comfort. They are Sunnism religion, and though only a few can 
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read the Ivtiraan, they are careful to say their prayers. They have 
no special spiritual guide and no peculiar customs. At all their 
settlements each class has a well-managed union jamdnt, with a head- 
man chosen by the members. Neither class sends their children to 
school. 

CiIll / ’ildadigira / F ? SIlk.-knot-Prmters, are found over the whole 
province. They have no subdivisions. They claim to be of Arab 
descent and to have come into Gujarat through Sindh; but most 
of them are probably of Hindu origin. They are of middle height, 
fair, and well-featured, allowing the hair and beard to grow. The 
women are well made and have good features. Their home tongue 
is Hindustani and Gujarati in Kathiawar. Both men and women 
make patterns in cloth by gathering the silk in puckers and rosettes 
and knotting it. In Surat, but not in Ahmedabad, they dye. Some 
are in Government service as messengers and constables. Especially 
in north Gujarat they are hardworking, sober, thrifty, hospitable, 
and rather cpiiek -tempered. They are in middling condition with 
steady but low-paid work. Sunnis in faith, they are zealous for their 
religion, some, both women and men, knowing the Kura an. For 
three days after a death the mourners are fed at the common cost, 
for six clays more by their relations, and on the tenth day they give 
a dinner. They form a distinct community, marrying only among 
themselves. They have a union but no headman. The men in 
Ahmedabad work together in one room, where, in the evening 
they play chess and read. They send their children to school, and 
some of them teach them English, They are a pushing class, and 
some have risen to good positions : one is superintendent of the 
LunavMa state and another, lately dead, was a. good Hindustani poet. 

Chxxna'ra's, Limeburners, found in small numbers in all parts 
of the province, are said to be converts from low class Hindus. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati. The men wear a three-cornered 
turban, a coat puckered under the arm, and a waistcloth ; the 
women dress like Hindus. They make and burn lime and work as 
bricklayers; the women do house work. They are noisy idle and 
dissipated. As a class they are well-to-do and able to save. They are 
Sunnis in name, but know little of their religion. At deaths the 
women beat the breast and wail. They marry only among themselves 
and have a union but no headman. They do not teach their children 
or better their condition. 

ChuWwala'g, Braeeletmakers, found in all parts of the pro- 
vince, are said to be converted Hindus of the same class. They speak 
Hindustani at home. Of middle height and slightly built, they vary 
much in colour, and wear the hair and beard. The women are middle- 
sized, fairish, and good-looking. Both men and women dress like the 
poorer Muhammadans of south Gujar&t. They make and sell 
bracelets of glass and lae or tin, some of the tin ones ornamented with 
borders of gold and brass leaf. They are sold* in three-pair sets at 
4 annas to 4 rupees the set. The women go about selling* the bracelets. 
The men are honest, hardworking, quiet, sober, and thrifty. They are 
Sinmvk in religion, some knowing the Kuraan and saying their prayers. 
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They are prior, some o£ them in debt. They have no peculiar customs. Chapter II* 
They marry with other Musalmdns. They form a well-ordered body, Subdivisions, 
but have no headman. A few teach their children Gujarati but not 
English, None have risen to any high position. Oohyeets 1 

Gha'XLChis, Oilmen, are found in all parts of the province, espe- Craftsmen, 

cially in the north. In some places they are known as Ghanehis and Ghanehis. 

in others as Ghan chi -B chords, the word Bohora being apparently used 
in the general sense of un-armed Hindu converts. They are said to 
be the descendants of Hindus of the Pinjara and Ghdnchi castes. 

Like the Musalmdn Pin j aids they call themselves Mansuris or follow- 
ers of Mansur. The men are strong, big, well-made, and fair. The 
young men wear the hair and keep the beard short. The old shave 
the head and let the beard grow. The women are handsome, fair, and 
well-featured, in appearance much like Hindu Ghanehis. In their 
houses they speak Gujardti. The men wear a Musalman turban and 
a high-fastening coat. In Ahmedabdd they wear the waistcloth, 
and in the Panch Mahals sometimes a waistcloth sometimes 
trousers. The Godhra women have lately taken to wearing the 
Musalman dress. But except that young girls put on the Muham- 
madan scarf, in other places they dress like Hindus. The men are 
cartdrivers oiiprcssers milksellers and peasants, the women sell milk 
and do house work. In oil the Musaimdn Ghdnchi deals whole- 
sale, selling to a retail Hindu Ghanehi, Their houses are tidy and 
well kept. The men are fairly honest, hardworking, sober, thrifty, 
and quarrelsome; the women especially those of Godhra are fond of 
pleasure and dress. As a class they are well-to-do. Sunnis in reli- 
gion they call themselves followers of Mansur, but have no special 
practices. Except the Godhra women who as a class are religious, 
they are ignorant of their faith. Like the Sunni Bohords, the Pinjdras 
and the Kardlids, they have curious forms of names, using Ibla for 
Ibrdhim, Dosla or Dohla for Dosa, Momcla for Muhammad, hah for 
Yusuf, Fazla for Pazal, and Faiu or Fatali for Eatimah, They also 
use Hindu names as Jlvi, Md&kor, and Dhanbdi. At marriages their 
women, as among the Hindus, go singing with the bridegroom to the 
bride’s house, and at marriage feasts they generally have Hindu dishes. 

In Modasa like Hindus the women wear up to the shoulder rows 
of broad ivory rings. At deaths the women wail and beat the breast. 

They marry only among themselves and the Pinjdrds. They form a 
separate body jamat, with its headman chosen by the members. They 
have begun to teach their children Gujarati and a few English, 

Though some of them are rich none have risen to any high position. 

Ka'gh&ls, Papermakers, are found in considerable numbers in Ka'ghzis. 
north Gujardt. They are said to be converted Hindus. As a rule 
they are big brawny men, fair, and well-featured. Some shave the 
crown of the head, some the whole head, and a few young men let the 
hair grow. All wear the beard. The women are middle-sized, well- 
made, fair and with regular features. The men wear a laxge loosely- 
tide round red or white turban, either the common coat or one pucker- 
ed under the arm, short trousers cholnds, and shoes. The women 
indoors dress in gown and trousers like other Musalmdns, out of doors 
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they put on the over-gown pishivaz. They make and sell the strong 
coarse country paper for which Ahmedabad lias long been famous. 
The women help and do house work. The men are quiet honest hard- 
working' and sober, but rather fond of pleasure. Formerly their craft 
was prosperous, but of late years the demand has fallen off. Sunnis 
by religion, many, both men and women, know the Kuradn aud are 
careful to say their prayers. They are followers of the Ohishtis of 
AhmetUMd and treat them with much respect. Their customs are those 
of ordinary Muhammadans. They marry only among themselves and 
under their spiritual guide form a distinct body. Some of their boys 
learn Gujarati and Arabic and a few English. None have risen to 
any high position. 

Kadia's, .Bricklayers, found in small numbers in all parts of 
Gujarat, are converted from the Hindu caste of the same name. In 
the north their home tongue is Gujarati and in the south Hindustani. 
Tall strong and dark with regular features, they wear the hair in the 
north and in the south shave the head. All grow large beards. The 
men in north Gujarat wear the Musalmin turban, the young red or 
bronze-coloured and the old white, a coat of Hindu shape, a waistcloth,. 
and shoes. In south Gujarat they wear a broadfolded round turban, 
generally of coloured cloth, a coat of Hindu shape, loose short trousers, 
and shoes. The women in the north dress like Hindus and in the south 
like Musalmdns, They are bricklayers, and in Surat have a name 
for their taste in decorating the walls of rooms. The women do house 
work. They are quiet, honest, sober, hardworking but rather thrift- 
less. The women are allowed to appear in public. They are poor 
and not free from debt. Sunnis in religion, some know the Kuraan 
and almost all are careful to say their prayers. They are followers 
of a descendant of the Plrana saint Tm&mshah and are much devoted 
to him. There is nothing special in their customs. They marry 
only among themselves and form a separate body with their spiritual 
guide .as head. They do not teach their children either Gujar&ti or 
English. None of them have risen to any high position. 

Kasals, Butchers, are found in large numbers in all parts of 
Gujarat. They are of two classes, beef -butchers Gdo Kassdb or Gdi 
Kami and mutton-butchers Bakkar Kasai . Both of them believe 
themselves to be of Rajput origin. Cow-killing butchers do not 
intermarry with goat and sheep-killing butchers. They are tall, strong, 
and of average fairness ; their women are handsome and- well-featured! 
So well fed are they that according to a Hindustani proverb Kasai ki 
Idi das haras men iachhajanti hai The butcher's daughter has a child 
when ten years old. In the cities their home tongue is Hindustani 
and Gujarati in the country. The men wear ordinary turbans, some of 
them rich and gaudy, a coat, tight trousers, and shoes. In towns the 
women dress like Musalmans and in country parts like Hindus. Like 
cooks bhatiaras they are fond of putting on ornaments. The elder 


* Neither the BaulaUbM nor tbojashmk paper equals either in whiteness or purity 
w. *,t Ahmediibtfd. Bird's Mnit-i-Abmedi, 105 . F y 
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women help in the sale o£ the lighter and smaller parts of the animals. 
Except for thrift, the butcher has credit for few good qualities. The 
proverb says Nd dehlictf ho Idvj to clekh Midi, Net dekhd ho thag to 
delch Kasai If you have not seen a tiger, look at a cat ; if you have not 
seen a thag or strangler, look at a butcher. The women are famous for 
their powers of abuse. They are well off, most of them saving money. 
Sunnis in religion, a few both among men and women know the Kura&n 
and are careful to say their prayers. They have no unusual customs. 
They marry only among themselves. They have a headman and a 
well-managed union, with a common fund spent on mosques, on feeding 
travellers, and on the poor. With few exceptions they are illiterate. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Kiiara'dis, Turners, are found in small numbers over the whole 
province, and form a large body in Ahmedabad. The Ahmedabad 
Rharadis are said to be converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name; in Surat and other places they seem to be a mixed class. They 
are of average height and colour, with nothing special in their 
appearance. The women are said to be goodlooking. Both women and 
men dress like Musalmans. They are turners by craft, their women 
giving them no help in their work. They are quiet and sober with 
no very good name for honesty or thrift. Asa class they are well-to-do. 
Sunnis in faith, they arc religious, most of them knowing the 
Kuraan. Their customs are those of ordinary Musalmdns. They marry 
only among themselves and have a union but no headman. They do 
not teach their children either Gujarati or English and none have risen 
to any high position. 

Klia'tkis* Tanners, found in considerable numbers all over the 
province, form two classes, tanners proper, and felt-makers dhdlgars 
literally shield-makers. They belong to the same class as butchers 
and intermarry with them. Though not so well off, they are like 
butchers in look, dress, speech, and character- They tan sheep and 
goat skins, and in country places sell mutton. They go round 
villages buying skins, and after tanning them sell to wholesale hide 
merchants. The women help in the work of tanning. 

Lutia'rs, Blacksmiths, found in west Gujarat, Gogha, and Kdthia- 
w&r are immigrants from Sindh. The men are rather short weak 
and dark, the hair of their head moderately long, the heard short and 
rather full. The women are dark. At home they speak Gujardti. The 
men dress like Memans with a Musalman turban coat and trousers. 
The women dress like Hindus. They make knives, nutcrackers, iron 
tools, spearheads, and daggers. The women do house work. They are 
quiet , hardworking, thrifty, and fairly off. They are Sunnis in religion* 
some of them knowing* the Kuradn and being careful to say their 
prayers. They have no special customs. They marry with other 
Musalmans and have no separate headman or union. They teach their 
children Gujarati but not English. None of them have risen to any 
high position. 

J&ania'rs, Ivory Banglemakers, found chiefly in Ahmedabdd and 
Kathiaw&r and a few in Surat and Broach, are converted Hindus. They 
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fair and goodlooking. The home tongue of some is Gujarati and to 
others Kachlu. The men wear a large loose turban, a coat, and a waist- 
cloth, ox* very loose trousers of striped cotton cloth. r l he women in 
north Gujanit and Kathiawar dress like Hindus, generally wearing 
a black robe to set off their fair skins. They make bracelets and 
other ivory articles. The women do house work. The men are quiet 
hardworking and thrifty. They are well-to-do and able to save. 
Sunnis in religion, some know the Kuraan and are careful to. say 
their prayers. They have no spiritual guide, but reverence ^ SMh 
Alain the well-known Ahniedabad saint. Like the Ghanehis, the 
women sing wedding songs, and at deaths beat the breast and wail. 
They marry only among themselves, and form a separate union, 
with a headman. Pew teach their children Gujarati and none English. 
Some of the Gujarat Maniars have risen to great wealth in the ivory 
trade in Bombay. 

Monma'ff, properly Mamins Believers, are found in considerable 
numbers all over Gujardt. They are the descendants of Hindus 
of many castes, converted 1 to the Shiah form of faith by different 
members of the family of Ismailia Sayads, of whom ImamsMh 
(A.D. 1449) of Pirana 3 is the most distinguished. Though from, their 
head-quarters known as Radix anpuri Dhandhari or Palanpuri, and from 
their more immediate religious guides known as Masliaikhshahi 
Nurshdhi and Malnuudshdbl, all are ImdmsMhi Musalmans. With the 
Matias of Khdndesh, the Gujarat Momnas, about the close of the 
seventeenth century (a.d. 1691), rose in revolt, taking, and for sometime 
holding the city of Broach. 3 The men are short, rather stout, fair, and 
well-featured. Most of them shave the head and wear the beard ; but 
the Ahniedabad sect spare the Hindu topknot, and shave the face except 
the upper lip. The women are well-made and fair with regular features. 
The men of the AhmedaMd sect wear the Vania turban and in every 
part of their dress copy the Hindus. Other men wear a three-cornered 
Muhammadan turban and coat, and either the Hindu waisteloth or 
trousers so loose as to give them the name of ghdgharia or petticoated 
Rolior&s* The women, except a few in Surat, dress like Hindus. 
Almost all 'eat flesh, but for fear of offending the Hindus, whose 
wishes their position as weavers forces them to humour, they do not 
use it at their public dinners. The men are silk and cotton weavers, 


. 1 Of their conversion two stories are told, one, that Imam Shah by bringing rain 
after two seasons of scarcity, converted a large body of Hindu cultivators. The other 
that a band of pilgrims were passing Finhia on their way to Banaras, Inuhn Slnih 
ottered to take them there. They agreed and in a trice were in the holy city. They 
paid their vows, bathed in the Ganges, and awoke to find themselves in Pirana. 

2 Pirdna is ten miles south-east of Ahmeddbdcl. Details of the Pirana tombs are 
g'ven in the Ahmcddb.U'l Statistical Account under Pirana. There arc five chief tombs : 
ImamsMh’s, worshipped it is said chiefly by Hindus $ Bala Muhammad’s, worshipped by 
the Shaikhs or Bhaikhdas ; fcWtbluU’s, worshipped by Rab&ris and other Hindus j Bdkar 
All’s, worshipped chiefly by Hindus ; and the tomb of Kurshah the direct head of the 
Niirshahi Momn&s. Masluiikh, who gives Ids name to the Mashflik hshdhi Mo muds is 
buried at Ahmeda'Md, and the tomb of the leader of the Mahmtidshdhis is at Blnididd 
near Dholera. :! Watson’s Gujarat History, 82. 

4 For other cases of the general use of Bohora see Above page 24, 
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dyers, cloth-dealers, and husbandmen. In Kaira and other parts of north 
Gujarat many of the weavers are said to have once been husbandmen. 
The women weave and prepare thread. Not over-honest or truthful 
they are hardworking,, sober, tidy, and almost niggardly in their 
thrift. The women appear in public. The Momnas are Shifihs in faith. 
Except the AhmedaMd sect, they read Kutb-ud-dm 5 s Gujarati Kuraan, 
and as a prayer repeat their saint's name. The AhmedfiMd sect, instead 
of the Kuraan, read Imdmshah’s book of religious rules and some of them 
are said stealthily to worship Hindu gods. Many Momnas who are 
Shiahs at heart profess to be Sunnis. But there would seem to be in 
Surat a small body of Monm&s who really belong to the orthodox 
faith. These have lately separated though they still intermarry with 
their Shiah connections. All practise circumcision and bury the dead. 
In other matters the customs of the Ahmed&bad sect differ consider- 
ably from those of regular Muslims. Hindu names are common in 
north Gujar&t though rare in the south, and while with ordinary 
Momnas marriages take place according to the Musalman rules, the 
Ahmeddbdd sect, in addition to the Musalman marriage, call in a 
Brdhman and go through the Hindu ceremony. 1 In north Gujardt, 
among all Momnds marriage takes place at a very early age, sometimes 
before the children are weaned, and they follow the Hindu practice of 
holding a high festival when the bride comes of age and goes to live with 
her husband. At deaths, like Hindus, the women wail and beat the 
breast. Except the Ahmeddbad sect, all Momnas intermarry, the Kazi 
of ordinary Musalmans performing the ceremony. Each settlement 
has its union, headman, and code of rules which are generally well 
kept. Among Palanpur Momnas serious disputes are referred to the 
spiritual guide at Palanpur, to whom every adult pays a yearly tax of 
Rs. They teach their children Gujardti and some in Surat English. 
None of them have risen to any high position. 

Multa'ais and fflulta'ni Mocliis, Shoemakers from Multan, 
are found in all the chief cities of Gujarat. Escaping from North India, 
probably on the occasion of one of the early Muhammadan invasions, 
they settled in Gujarat and were, according to their own account, con- 
verted to Islam during the reign of Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1459 - 1513). 
People calling themselves Multanis sell dry fish and fuel and petty 
grocery in Nasik. These according to General Briggs (Transac. 
Lity. Socy. Bombay. Vol, I. page 193) emigrated from Multan in 
a.d. 1739 when Nddir Shfih invaded India and they followed 
Asuf J&h the Nizam to the Dakhan. In the north of Gujarat there 
are Midt&m Pathans or simply Multdnis who add the title Khan 
to their names and are soldiers tailors or servants. The heaviness 
of their faces and bodies may be taken as a proof of their northern 
origin. As far as possible they marry among themselves. They 
say they came originally from Multdn. The north Gujarat Mfiltanis 
speak Hindustani. The men dress like middle-class Musalmdns, the 
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1 Among Malii Kantlia and Pardntij Momnds the practise noticed by Mr. Melvill in 
1827 (Bom. Gov. Sol. X. 9) of having a marriage ceremony performed by a Br&hmau is 
still kept. The Ahmeddbad sect intermarry with the Pardntij Momnds, and when such 
has been the custom in the bride's family tile Hindu marriage is performed, 
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women wear the petticoat and sdri. Their home tongue is Hindu- 
stani with a peculiar accent. The men are slightly made, many 
of them with a stoop, dark or ruddy-olive in colour, but with 
regular features ; the women are well-made and fair. Their houses 
are small and one-storied, always with a veranda, where the . men 
and women sit together at work. Inside there is little furniture, 
a bed or cot, some mats and stools, and a few cooking pots. There 
is nothing special in their food. The men dress like Musalm&ns 
of the lower order. The women wear a red cotton headscarf dapaUa , 
a red gown pishwdz / and trousers. They have no special ornaments. 
In times of mourning, though like other Musalmans their widows break 
their bangles, unlike them they continue to wear the red headscarf. 
They are hardworking and thrifty, hut have a poor name for honesty. 
Many of them are workers in leather. In making shoes, contrary to 
the usual practice, they sew the leather wrong side out and then turn 
it. Especially among women, their shoes are in great request, and 
though in poor circumstances few of them are in debt. Sunnis in 
name, they care little for religion and have no special customs or 
beliefs. They hold a low position among Musalmans, forming a 
separate body, marrying only among themselves. They are without a 
headman or any class organization. Hardly any of them can read or 
write and very few send their children to school. 

Na'lbands, Horseshoers, are found in all districts, The men 
shoe horses and the women spin cotton. They intermarry with other 
Musalmans, and are like them in look speech and dress, and have no 
separate union or headman. They are thrifty and well-to-do but bear 
no very good name for cleanliness honesty or soberness. They are fairly 
religious. As a rule they are illiterate, but one in the north has risen 
to be a clerk in Government service. 

Pa'njniga'rs, Cotton-thread Sfcarchers, found in all parts of the 
province, are converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. They 
shave the head, but there is nothing special in their look. At home 
they speak a mixture of Hindustani and Gujardti, and both men and 
women wear the ordinary Musalmdm dress. All are engaged in 
starching thread. They are quiet thrifty fairly sober and honest. 
Their work though steady is poorly paid, and as their craft is easy to 
learn there is much competition. Sunnis in name, they are not a 
religious class, few of them knowing the Kuraan, They marry only 
among themselves and have no special customs. They have .a well- 
managed union with a separate headman. They do not send their 
children to school. 

Hi'r Pa'njniga'rs, Silk Starchers, though they intermarry and 
iu all respects resemble them, are a separate body from the Panjnigars 
or cotton starchcrs. Musalm&ns have a monopoly of this craft as the 
starch is made of old leather boiled down with limejuiee and Hindus 
will not touch it. 


1 jptehwdz worn by those women is in some points unlike that of ordinary 
Muhammadans, It has not the usual number of folds and plaits, and is made to serve 
tKft TmvnoBfl nt* the bodice which they do not wear. 
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Eangrez, Dyers, found in all parts of Gujardt, are of Hindu origin 
and said to be converts from the Khatri or Hindu weaver caste. They 
have no subdivisions. They are tall muscular and fair wearing the hair 
and a full beard. The women are of middle height fair and well- 
featured. Their home tongue is Hindustani. Both men and women 
dress like Muhammadans. The Rangrez women of north Gujar&t 
wear shirts and scarves of a dark purple or bronze. They dye in all 
colours, and deal in safflower Jcasmba . The women knot cloth for 
calico-printing. They are quiet sober hardworking and thrifty, and 
are well-to-do and able to save. The women appear in public. 
They are Sunnis by religion, teaching their children the Iiuradn and 
being careful to say their prayers. Except that at marriages the 
bridegroom walks instead of lading, they have no peculiar customs. 
In north Gujarat Musalmdms of different classes are known as 
Rangrez, but in Surat there is one distinct community who marry 
only among themselves and have a union and headman. Most of 
them besides the Kura&n, teach'their children Gujarati and some- 
times English. None of them have risen to any high position. 

Sala'tS, Masons, found all over the province, are said to be 
mostly converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. Except 
Marwdri Sahits, who come and go between Marwar and Gujarat, they 
have no subdivisions. They are strong brawny men, with nothing 
marked in their appearance. Stone masons by craft some of them 
are skilled carvers, able to restore the most delicate of the old 
mouldings and traceries. They speak Hindustani, and both men 
and women dress like Muhammadans. The women do not help the 
men in their work. They are quiet and hardworking but nob parti- 
cularly sober and somewhat thriftless. As a class they are rather 
badly off. Their customs are those of ordinary Musalmdns. Sunnis 
in name, they are not religious, few of them knowing the Kura&n. 
They intermarry with other Musalmans, but have a separate union 
and a headman of their own. They do not teach their children and 
none have risen to any high position. 

Sonis, Goldsmiths, found in small numbers in Kachh.X&thid- 
w&r and Ahmed&b&d, are converts from the Hindu caste of the 
same name. The men are fair and the women handsome. They 
speak Hindust&ndi. The men wear a threecornered turban, a coat 
puckered under the arm, and short trousers. The women di*ess like 
Hindus. They all work in gold and silver, and have a bad name 
for adulterating by mixing cheaper metals. The women help the 
men in their work, but, as they clo not know whom their daughters 
may marry, the men keep the craft secrets hid from their wives. 
They are hardworking and sober but not very thrifty. As a class 
they are well-to-do. Sunnis by religion, some know the Kuradn 
and are careful to say their prayers. They are disciples of Sayads 
descended from the Piran Pir. Except that at deaths the women 
beat the breast and wail, they have no special customs. They have 
no separate union or headman. They teach their children Gujarati 
but not English. None of them have risen to any high position. 
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Ta'is, Silk Weavers, found in all parts of Gujarat, claim to 
take their name from Tai, a city between Turkey and Arabia, and 
to have been taught weaving and sewing by the Prophet Idris. 
They claim descent from Hatim of Tai, the famous Arab hero who 
flourished immediately before the birth of the Prophet and whose 
name is proverbial in Arabia for generosity. In Gujarat they are 
a mixed class some of them foreigners, who seem to have come 
from Sindh about a thousand years ago, and others converted 
Gujarat Hindus. Of middle size, weak, light-eomplexioned, 
and with fairly regular features, they wear the beard, shave the 
head, and can hardly be known from other Mu sal mans of the 
lower order. The women are goodlooking and well-made. At 
home some of them speak Hindustani and others Gujarati. 
Except that they wear tight trousers, there is nothing peculiar in 
the men's dress. The Tais of Balsdr in the south of Surat claim 
Arab descent, and wear a Kayasth-like turban, a coat puckered 
under the arm, and loose Momna-like trousers and shoes. In large 
towns the women dress like Musalmans and in country places like 
Hindus. Except in Balsar where some families do business as 
bankers and moneylenders, all weave cotton robes and turbans. 
They are quiet honest hardworking and steady, but their work is 
badly paid and most of them are poor. They are Sunnis in faith, 
and, especially in Ahmedabad and Surat, are a religious class, going 
to the mosque five times a day. Their customs are those of ordinary 
Musalmans. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
union with a headman of their own. Some send their children to 
the Mulla to learn the Kuradn, but as a class they are illiterate. 

V.— Service* 

Under Service come eleven classes, nine of them, Bekrdpi&s, 
Bhands, Bhattis, Bhawayy&s, Gandhraps, Kamalias, Madaris, Mirs 
or Mmlsis, and T&scbis, singers and players; one of them, Sipahis, 
soldiers and watchmen ; and one Turki Hajdms, personal servants. 

Behru'pia's, Men of many forms, one of the eight classes of 
actors and players, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. 
They are a mixed class. At home they speak Hindustani* and 
except when performing dress like ordinary Musalmans. They are 
ventriloquists and actors with a special skill of dressing one 
side of their face like a man and the other side like a woman, and 
moving their head about so sharply that they seem to be two 
persons. The women never act but clo house work. The men are 
clean honest clever and religious, but rather idle, and some of 
them unthrifty. The women do not appear in public. Though poor, 
they are generally free from debt. Sunnis in faith, a few know 
the Kuraan and are careful to say their prayers and follow a religious 
guide. They do not form a distinct community and have no headman, 

Bha'nds, Buffoons, belonging to all classes but chiefly new- 
comers from the North-West, are found in all large Gujarat towns. 
They vary much in appearance and speak Hindustani and dress like 
Tw dance and act, croing about in troops 
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tdifah of not less than ten members* each troop with its leader jmmddr 
and its clown. They do not act plays* but tell stories and satires on 
society as witty and quaint as they are immodest. Between the 
tales the clown mimics* and the leader sings or dances* sometimes with 
great skill* the troop accompanying on the fiddle and tambourine. 

When he dances the leader holds over his head a scarf oclm, puts 
over his man's dress a gown pishwds, and wears bells at his ankles. 

They are paid from Bs. 15 to Rs. 100. Half of this goes to the 
leader and the rest is shared among the troop. They are idle and 
fond of amusement and neither honest nor sober. Some of them are 
Sunnis and others Shidhs, They are fairly religious and a few are able 
to read the Kuraan. They have no peculiar customs* and except those 
of the same troop form no .separate body. They teach their children 
Hindustani and a few are Persian and Arabic scholars. 

Bhatti's are a tribe of Rajputs converted to Islam by Mahmud of Bhatti’s. 
Ghazni (a.d. 1001-1030) during one of his invasions and removed 
to Bhatinda a town lying between Dehli and the Satlaj. 1 The Gujarat 
Bhattis have so mixed by intermarriage with the other Musalman 
classes that they retain no peculiarity of feature dress customs or 
character. They serve as messengers or village servants in north 
Gujarat. 

Bliawayya's, Strolling Players* found all over Gnjar&t are Bhawayya's. 
converts from the Hindu class of the same name. The men are of 
average height and dark* shaving the face and wearing the hair. The 
women are handsome. They speak Hindustani. In private the men 
dress like Muhammadans* and when they act* they dress either 
like Muhammadan men or women. The women wear the Musalm&n 
dress. The men dance and play before males ; the women sing before 
females. Both men and women lead dissipated lives. As a class they 
are poor* some of them in debt. They also come to a house where 
a son has been born and demand gifts. Sunnis in religion* some 
know the Kuraan* and a few are careful to say their prayers and have 
a religious guide. They have no special customs. They marry 
among themselves and have a union but no headman. Very few of 
them teach their children and none have risen above the position of 
strolling dancers. 

Gandhraps* Singers* found all over Gujarat* are said to be converts Gandhraps. 
'from the Hindu class of the same name. The men are middlesized 
strong fair and well featured; the women handsome. They speak 
Gujarati. The men wear a three-cornered turban* a coarse coat, 
and short tight trousers ; the women ahead-robe and petticoat. In 
the dry season they move about the country* and in the rainy months 
they go to their homes in north-west Gujanlt and cultivate. They 
travel iu bands of six to ten; the girls singing and dancing and the 
men accompanying them on the drum or tambourine. The wives do 
not perform in public. As a class they are fairly off* some of them 
able to save. They are Suunis in religion. A few read the Kuraiu 
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and are careful to say their prayers, and have a spiritual guide. As the 
girls become professional dancers and prostitutes, the men never marry 
in their own class. They seek wives from among poor Musalm&ns 
and sometimes KoBs, paying the fathers Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The 
parents live on their daughters* earnings. They have a union and a 
headman, and during the rainy season generally meet together at 
marriages. They do not teach their cliildren and show no signs of 
improvement. 

Kamalia'S, The Perfect, are sprung from Kanoj Brahmans, 
worshippers of Bahiiclieraji, who were converted by the Musalman 
Emperor Ala-ud-din (a.d. 1297). Their name is derived from kamal 
or perfect, the title given to their headman when converted to IsHm. 
When they go to Bahiiclieraji they beg in the name of the goddess. 
They do not circumcise, and except that they brand a dead man’s 
breast and bury him, their ceremonies are Hindu. Some of them 
are said to be married and have children, others are said to earn 
a living as eunuchs. Of the Kamdlias the author of the Mirat-i- 
AhxnedPsays : In the sub-district of Chunv&l, forty miles to the north 
of Ahmed&bad in the village of Sankhanpur under Pattan is a temple 
wherein is no idol but a window or niche in its western wall which 
is named after Bahuchra one of the names of the goddess Bhawani. 
There are many stories told of this niche which owing to their length 
we cannot mention here. The most wonderful fact about this temple 
are its worshippers who are divided into two classes, the Pavaiyas 
and the Kamalias. The Pavaiyas (who are no other than the Hijdas) 
are men who have adopted female attire and manners. The Kamdlids 
are men of the military profession who always bear the emblem of 
Bahuchra which is a trident. Both classes are Musalmans in name 
but infidelity is better than their Isl&m. The Rajputs and Kolis of 
those parts who are freebooters and highway robbers so respect these 
men that if one of them is engaged as a convoy for a caravan, they do 
not rob it. The cock and the peacock being the vehicles of the goddess 
are offered at her shrine and no one can harm these birds there. They 
sacrifice buffaloes at Bahuchra’ s shrine and make the forehead mark 
with the victim’s blood. Many pilgrims perform vows at the temple 
and fast till they obtain their wish. Many blind persons are reported 
to have regained their sight at the temple by these vows. Others who 
pray or vow to obtain an object of desire or even a horse are given a 
dream to proceed to a particular person to secure it. The person to 
whom the votary is directed also gets a dream wherein he is made to 
identify the votary and is told what to give him. 

Mada'ri's, that is Followers of saint Sh&h Madar, also called 
Ba'zigars, Funmakers or Jugglers, are a wandering tribe of players, 
moving in bands of two or three families over the whole of Gujarat 
and Mdlwa. They are converted Hindus of the Nat or tumbler class. 
The men are middle-sized, strongly made, dark, and well featured. 
The women are handsome but very dark. They speak Hindustani 


1 Persian Text, II. 98. 
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and a peculiar dialect of their own. Both men and J^Ho-ht fitting 
Hindus, the men wita a elotn wound round their head a tight-fitt ng 
jacket and waistcloth, the women in a small headscarf tight-fitting 
Slice and flowing petticoat. The men are snakeeharmers tumblers 
and tricksters. The women do not perform with the men tat dance 
and sing before women and sometimes act as prostitutes. They aie 
tidy but idle dissipated and fond of thieving. Sunnis m name, they 
know little of their religion, worshipping Musalman saints and 
S o-ods and following Hindu customs. They marry only among 
themselves and form a separate community with a headman. They do 
not teach their children and show no signs of bettering their position. 

Mi'rs 'Nobles' or Mi'rasi's Landlords, also called Langhas or 
sino-ers Dholis or drum-players, and Dorns after the tribe of that 
mme are found all over Gujardt, but chiefly m the large towns of 
the north. They were originally of two classes, one the descendants 

of Gujarat Bhats or bards, the other from northern India partly of 
Bh&t descent and partly connected with the Dorns. Mirs now by 
intermSSe form a single community. The men are tall we -made 
rather tawiiv in colour and of good features ; the women are well-made 
and handsome . The Kathidwar Mirasis wear a large loose-twisted 
turban a short iacket, trousers loose above but tight at the ankles, 
and over the trousers a cloth lungi, wound round the waist and 
hanrino- to the knees. All others dress like poor Musalmdns. 
Except” in Ahmeddbdd and Surat where they dress i like Musalmdns 
S women wear- Hindu clothes. Some own land, and in the 
rainy season many work as cultivators. In the fair season the men 
move about either alone or in twos or threes, begging singing; and 
telling- tales both Hindu and Musalman, and playing on the dram, 
S lldle the iar and the tambourine. The women stay at 
, ’i i ei . ^ name of Domnis or Langhis, at marriage 

h Tntb^ feTsts attend Si Muhammadan houses and play and sing 
and other feasts, attend ” but idle, and neither honest nor 

sober 1 * * * * 6 Many of the women are of loose character. They are zealous 
W-moneyo, MO— (»• iSf S l 3 

ZH— C ^ 

Gll lwhig Soldiers, the military class, found in considerable 
numbers in ’ all parts of Gujarat, seem to be of mixed origin, 
elndani of im^ and P^^P“ln 
as their surnames ChoM n, xtatiior, ana 


1 A widespread tribe in ^anoSul’ exptaattoi of the* word mirdai, mir 

mat-mailers and sweepers. Therf o ancestors sinned in eating with, a sweeper, 

a noble and dsi a sinner, because one of l^iuertgMDUga S N.W.P. 

perhaps points to tbe same connection. Burton stanatvauo^ ^ or 

1 84. They are probably ^Ued Mus out of c ^t y riB Wasifahs or accomplished, 
sovereigns, sweepers Mehtars or cniexs, »uu © 
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Kathiawar they speak Gujardti and in other parts Hindustani. 
They marry with other Musaimans, and have no peculiar appearance ; 
but vary in their fashion of wearing the hair and beard. Except 
in Kathiawar, where they dress like Hindus, both men and women 
wear Musalmdu clothes. They are husbandmen and labourers, and 
are employed in Government service as soldiers, constables, and 
messengers. The women spin, and except the wives of poor culti- 
vators who w ork in the fields, they do not appear in public. The 
men are hardworking bub rather thriftless and fond of amusement 
and stimulants. As a class they are badly off. Sunnis in faith, 
some of them know the Kuraan, say their prayers, and pay respect 
to a spiritual guide. They have no peculiar customs. As they 
marry with other Musaimans they form no very distinct community, 
though they have a union and a headman. Some teach their 
children Gujarati and a few English. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Ta'shchis, Kettledrum or Tdsha Beaters, and Nakkdrchis Horse- 
kettledrum Beaters, are names not of separate classes but. of a union 
among the different musical instrument players. The objects of the 
union are to equalise the profits of all the members and to guard 
against the competition of outsiders. A newcomer pays Its . 11 to the 
common fund. At the end of each busy season the members put tbeir 
earnings into one purse and the amount is equally divided among* all. 
A breach of the rules is punished by a fine of one or two rupees. 

Turki Haja'msy 1 Barbers, a class of Personal Servants found 
over the whole of Gujarat, are said to be partly the descendants of 
immigrants and partly converted Hindu barbers. There are two 
divisions, jokliaris leeehmen and hajdms barbers. They are tall and 
dark with thick lips and small eyes. In the south they speak Hindu- : 
s£4ni, but in Ahmedab&d their home tongue is Gujarati. The men dress 
like poor Muhammadans, HheJokMn women like Hindus, and, except 
in Ahmeddbad where they dress like Hindus, the ha jam women like 
Musalmdns. The jokhdns keep leeches and the hajdms shave and 
circumcise. Formerly the hajdms had charge of the public batbs, two 
or three of which, with their cold medium and fiercely hot rooms, were, 
under Mughal rule, to be found in every town. The present bath is a 
cistern let into the wall at some height from the ground. In the 
cistern warm water is kept ready, and the bather standing under 
the cistern, draws out a wooden or cloth plug and lets the -water fall 
over him. For this he pays half an anna. The women spin cotton 
and act as mid wives and nurses. The men are quiet, rather idle, and 
fond of talk, and not particularly honest sober or thrifty. They are in 
poor circumstances, many of them in debt. The poor who come to 
their shop are charged half an anna for having the whole head 
shaved. The barber goes to the houses of his rich and middle class 
customers generally on Mondays and Fridays, gettingfromBs. 3 to Eg, 10 


1 Turki seems here to mean Musalmdn. By Gujardt Hindus Muhammadans are 
often o died Turakdds or Little Turks. 
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a year. They are Sunnis by religion, a few of them knowing the 
Knraan and being careful to say their prayers. They have a saint 
Sulaiman Paras whose day they hallow, and who they say invented 
shaving with a strip of bamboo. They have no special customs. The 
two divisions intermarry but form connections with no other class. 
They have a separate union under a headman. They keep on a friendly 
footing with their Hindu castef ell ows and attend each other’s public 
feasts. Except the Kuradn they do not teach their children either 
Gujarati or English. None of them have risen to any high position. 

VL— Labour- 

Of Labourers there are fourteen classes ; Ban j haras, carriers ; 
Chatlas, woodcutters ; Chhards, wandering thieves ; Dhuldhoyds, 
dustwashers ; Qorkhodias, gravediggers ; Kathiards, fuelsellers ; 
Machhis, fishermen; M&lis, gardeners; Mapdras, corn weighers ; 
Ndgoris, cartdrivers ; Nats, tumblers ; Pakhdlis, watermen; Shishgars, 
glassmakers ; and Thoris, eattlestealers. 

Banjlia'ra's, literally Traders, derived from two Hindustani 
words, Banaj trade, and hdrd doer, 1 found in all parts of G ujardt, are 
converts from the Hindu caste of the same name. According to Genl. 
Briggs (Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, Vol. I. page 174) 
the Banjhdrds come from four Rajput tribes, the Rathors, Burteds, 
Chohdns, and Pawdrs. They are a wandering tribe, encamping during 
the rainy season in places where they can find sufficient, pasture for 
their cattle, and in the fair season moving backwards and forwards 
between Marwdr and Gujardt. Of middle height, strong, spare, and 
swarthy, the men wear the hair long and the heard of average length. 
The women are also of middle height, a little stouter than the men, 
dark, and wild-looking. Among themselves they speak a dialect not 
understood by ordinary Musalmans. The men wear a Marvddi-like 
turban a coat and waistcloth. The women draw the sdri over the 
head and raise the robe into a high-peaked headdress, by setting 
inside of it an upright stick about nine inches long which broadens 
on the head into a cup-like pedestal. Besides the robe they wear a 
loose unbacked bodice, a long full petticoat, and peaked shoes. Their 
ornaments are peculiar. Across each temple runs a small silver chain 
hooked in the middle to a braid of hair, and at the end to the 
hair over the ear. They also wear noserings and large tin and brass 
earrings. On their arms from the wrist to the shoulder are tiers 
of heavy flat bands of copper or tin, they have tin rings on their fingers, 
and on their legs light chains of brass or tin. Besides bullocks, 
which they bring to sell, they carry from Mfirwar wool and coarse 
blankets, taking hack grain salt cocoanuts and tobacco. The women 
drive the bullocks. They have a good name for fair dealing, hut are 
idle dirty and thriftless. As a class they are poor, some of them in 
debt. They circumcise, bury the dead, aud are married in the 


General Briggs (Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, I. Vl%) considers 
Ban or Wan a forest and hard as belonging to or coming from the probable root. 
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Musalman form. Still they know little of their religion, and believe 
in Hindu gods. They bear Hindu names and never eat beef. They 
marry out of their tribe and form a separate community. ^ Each horde 
t&nda has a separate headman called Naik, whose authority extends as 
far as the levy of fines from Rs. 5 to 7 in civil disputes. They are in 
poor condition. In the decay of their former carrying trade, they have 
taken to no new industry, and are said to be dying out. As carriers 
of grain for Musalman armies the Banjhdras have figured in history 
from the days of Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1340) to those of Aurangzib 
(A t B. 1658 -1707) and they supplied grain to the British army under 
the Marquis of Cornwallis during the siege of Seringapatam (a.d. 
1791-92.) 1 

Gha'tla's are a wandering tribe occasionally found in north Gujarat. 
Of their origin nothing has been traced. The men are short 
muscular and very dark with long hair. The women are dark with 
irregular and harsh features. The men wear a coarse white waistcloth 
and the women a robe drawn over the head and sometimes a bodice. 
They eat animal food and carcasses. They are woodcutters, bringing 
in firewood from the forests, and acting as carriers. They are dirty 
untidy and dissipated. They are miserably poor with a few donkeys 
and nothing but the barest necessaries of life. They are Muhammadans 
only in name and know nothing of their religion. They believe that the 
dead become saints pvrs. Every year on the anniversary of the Pit’s 
death the family calls the tribe to the tomb, and gives a feast of wine 
mutton. and pork. They bury the dead standing, building a raised tomb 
two feet square, and in the centre a, square altar half a foot higher. 
They are a wretched class and show no signs of improvement. 

Chlia / ra% also called Ghagharids or Petticoat People, are occasion- 
ally found in small numbers all over Gujarat. They are supposed to 
be converted Hindus, but of their origin nothing certain is known. 
Besides Hindustani they speak among themselves a dialect not under- 
stood by ordinary Musalmdns. The men are big, strong, and very 
black with irregular features, the hair and .beard long and untidy. 
The women are better looking but dark. The men wear a cloth round 
the waist, the women a headscarf odm, a ragged bodice, and a tattered 
petticoat. During the rains they meet in one place, holding their 
marriage and other family ceremonies, and settling their disputes. 
At the beginning of the fair season they break into bands, moving 
about with Brinjdri dogs and donkeys, begging stealing and passing 
counterfeit coin. They are of bad character. They are Musalmans 
only in name and know nothing of their religion. They have a union 
and a headman called naih 

DRuldRoy&% Dust washers, found in considerable numbers all 
over Gujarat but chiefly in Nadidd and Mehmaddbad, are said to be 
converted Hindus of the Khatri caste. They have a story that once 
when their earnings as weavers were low, they were blessed by a 
beggar and told that in future they would find gold in dust. The 
men are of middle height, well-made, sallow, and well-featured. 

i TWcrs Transactions Bombay Literary Society, 1 . 183 , 
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They grow the beard and wear the hair rather long. The women are 
well-made fair and handsome. At home they speak Hindustani. Both 
men and women dress like ordinary Musalxndns. The men buy dust 
and other rubbish from the houses of goldsmiths, wash and sift it and 
carefully pick out the particles of gold or silver found in the refuse. The 
women spin. They are quiet, honest, truthful, rather idle, sober, and 
charitable. The women appear in public. Their condition is poor. 
Sunnis in faith, they are as a class religious, knowing the Kura&n and 
saying their prayers. They have no special customs. They marry 
only among themselves and form a separate body with a headman of 
their own. They teach their children Hindustani and Gujarati and 
sometimes English. None have risen to any high position. 

Gorkhodia's, Gravediggers, found in small numbers in all parts 
of the province, are of mixed origin, partly foreign partly Hindu, 
In appearance they are small and dark. They speak Hindustani. The 
men wear a three-cornered turban, the common coat, and short trousers. 
The women dress like Musalm&ns. The men dig graves and the 
women spin. They are quiet and sober, dirty untidy and thriftless. 
The women are well behaved. As a class they are poor, some of them 
sunk in debt. Sunnis in religion, some of them learn the Kuradn, but 
are not regular in saying their prayers. They have no special customs. 
They hold a very low position, marry among themselves, and have no 
union or headman. They do not teaeli their children and none have 
risen to any high position. 

Kathia / ra / S, Fuelsellers, are richer than Karalias or Pot-sellers 
(page 36) with whom they marry. 

Ma'chhis, Fishermen, found chiefly in Ahmeddbad, are said to be 
Hindu converts from the Bhoi and Kharva castes. They are tall 
well-made and very dark. They form two divisions, inland and coast 
Mdehhis. Both speak Hindustani. Except that some wear a waist- 
cloth, the men of both divisions dress like ordinary Musalmans, The 
dress of the inland women is a coarse Hindu robe, a tight bodice, and 
a petticoat of red cloth. The coast or Gogha Mach hi women dress in 
Musalman fashion, wearing the headscarf gown and trousers. The 
inland Machhis are freshwater fishers ; the women are employed as 
extra servants at marriages and deaths. The coast Mdehhis make long 
sea voyages as far as England and China. When in Gogha they 
engage in sea-fishing. While their husbands are at home the women 
sell fish, and when they are away spin cotton. The inland Machhis are 
idle and quarrelsome and neither thrifty nor sober. The coast Mdehhis 
are quiet, thrifty, sober, religious, and well-to-do. When he starts on a 
. long voyage a coast Machhl leaves money with his wife. This she is 
said to manage with great care and to conduct herself and her house 
with much discretion. Unlike the inland Machhis who are Musalmdns 
only in name, the coast Mdchhis, Sunnis in faith, are a religious class, 
both men and women knowing the Kuradn and being careful to^ say 
their prayers. Neither class has any special customs. Each division 
marries only among its own. members and has a union and a. headman. 
Neither class teaches their children either English or Gujardti, and 
none of them have risen to any high position. 
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Mails* Gardeners, o£ whom there is only one family in Ahmeddbad, 
are said to he converts from the Hindu easte of the same name. 
These people intermarry with the Gorkhodias or gravediggers (page 
87), and except that they prepare the flower-sheets for the dead do not 
differ from them in any respect. 

Mapa'ra's* Cornweighers, are found in all parts of north Gujarat. 
They closely resemble the Maoidrs or ivory -workers. 

Na'goris* found in Ahmedabad, Viramgdm, Bh&vnagar, Baroda, 
and Broach, come from Nagor in Malwa. The men are big, sturdy, 
dark* and well-featured. They shave the head and wear a .full 
beard ; the women are handsome and fair. They speak a mixed 
Gujarati and Hindustani. The men wear an ill-shaped Musalman 
turban, a short coat and waisteloth, putting on trousers only on 
high holidays. The women dress like Musalmans in a headscarf 
shirt and trousers. In Broach they are said to wear the bodice 
and apron or pairahm in one piece. They are cartdrivers. Before 
railway times they brought goods and people from Malwa to 
AhmeddMd. Now they go only short distances. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, sober, quarrelsome, and fairly honest. The women 
work as labourers and sell milk. They are Sunnis in name, but as 
a class the men are not religious, only a few of them knowing the 
Kuraan or saying their prayers. Unlike the men, the women as a 
rule are careful to say their prayers and have generally some reli- 
gious guide pir. They have no special customs. They marry only 
among themselves and form a separate community with a union 
and a headman chosen by the people. They do not teach their 
children either English or Gujarati and on the whole are in a fall- 
ing state. In north Gujarat the Palanpiir section of the Ndgoris 
is the most numerous. Though they call themselves Khans from 
having given up their original profession of cartdriving and taken 
to that of arms the Pdlanpiir Nagoris still belong to a number of 
classes, so that, though the whole forma single community, the 
surnames K&zi, Mughal, and Sheikh show that they once belonged 
to a number of classes. The Pdlanpur Nagoris are very fond of 
giving public dinners on occasions of marriage, circumcision, and 
death. So much importance do they attach to giving these 
dinners that a Nagori will squander the earnings of a lifetime in 
a single dinner selling himself out of house and home if need be. 
If the man himself is not ready to give the dinners the castepeople 
assemble and force him to entertain them. Thus though a very 
hardworking thrifty race, few among them are rich or prosperous, 
being always in the hands of the moneylender. 

Nats* Tumblers, a wandering tribe found in small numbers in all 
parts of Gujardt, are converts from the Hindu tribe of the same name. 
The men are tall* strongly made, dark, and well featured ; the women 
are dark hut handsome, their limbs owing to constant exercise being most 
symmetrically formed. . Besides speaking Hindustani arid Gujarati 
and understanding* the dialects of Marwar and Kdthiawar, they use 

4-h^anlxr** « mvsnrvnc, Worn A TKav the loilP* loW 
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flat-topped matting or reed huts in which they* live. The men wear 
either a common Musalraan turban or the loose ph alia, the waistcoat, 
coat, and either a waisteloth or common trousers. The women dress 
like Hindus. In the rainy season from fifty to a hundred families 
meet together in. some central town, settle disputes, and hold marriage 
and death ceremonies. After the beginning of the fair weather they 
start in bands of eight to ten, with donkeys sheep goats dogs and fowls, 
begging singing tumbling dancing, walking on the tight rope, and 
performing other acrobatic feats. In these the women take the chief 
part, and are called kabfdris f machldis, and hhanmatis, flying along the 
rope like pigeons, swimming down it like fish, never losing presence of 
mind. The men play on the drum called dkoL They are hardworking 
but dissipated and dishonest, and the women are of loose character. 
Except that they circumcise their hoys, bury their dead, 1 * and eat 
animal food, they are Musalmans only in name, knowing nothing of 
the rules of their religion, worshipping Hindu gods, and at their births 
and marriages performing Hindu ceremonies. 

Pakha'iis, Waterearriers, from pahhdl or waterbag, also called 
Mask lets or Waterbag-men and Bhislis or eorrectlv Bi hi silts or The 
Heaven] y, are found in considerable numbers all over G ujarat . They are 
said to be the descendants of converts from the Hindu caste of Pakhalis. 
There are two divisions, one in north the other in south Gujarat* The 
men are short strong and dark. Some of them shave the head and 
others grow a crop of reddish weather* tanned hair. They wear the 
beard short. The women are short and dark. At home they speak 
Hindustani. Except that they wear the short trousers cholna, the men 
dress like the poorer sort of Musalm&ns. North of the Mahi the women 
dress like Hindus and in the south like Musalmans. The men are 
waterearriers, and make the small reed and grass boats used on the 
fortieth day ceremonies. 3 To carry the water skin, north of the. Mahi 
they use oxen and in the south buffaloes. The women help the men 
in driving the bullock. The men are quiet, honest and, except in Surat 
sober hardworking thrifty and fond of amusement. They are well-to-do. 
Sunnis by religion, few know the Kuraan or are careful to say their 
prayers. They have no special customs. Except those of Surat they 
marry only among themselves, and have a union and a headman chosen 
by the people. In Ahmed&Md they have a meeting* house chaiura , 
where they sit and talk, and have music. They do not send their 
children to school, and none of them have risen to any high position, 

Shfshahgars, Glassmakers, found in Kapadvanj in the Kaira 
district and a few in the Pahch Mahdls, are said to be converted 
Hindus. The men are tall strong dark and well-featured, wearing 
the hair moderately short and the beard long. The women are dark 
but goodlooking. They speak Hindustani. The men wear a small 
three-cornered turban like that worn by the Sunni Bohoras of AhmecliMd, 
a coat and loose trousers ; the women dress like ordinary Musalmans. 

v ■’ ■ ^ 

1 When a Nat dies, a small spot is burnt in liis forehead. This is called cldgh 

dem or branding. After the marking he is buried, hut without any prayers, 

‘ See Below page 157, 
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They are quiet hardworking and thrifty and, except a few who are 
given to opium, sober. They make bottles rings and other glassware. 
The women help them in the work. As a class they are poor. They 
are Sunnis in religion, some of them knowing the Knraan and being 
careful to say their prayers. They have no special customs. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate body with a 
headman muJch% and a carefully kept set of rules. Some of them teach 
their children G-ujar&ti. None have risen to any high position. 

Thorls, a wandering tribe, found chiefly in north Gujarat are said 
to be converted Hindus. Both men and women are tall strong and 
dark. They speak Gujarati at home. Both men and women dress 
like Hindus. In the rains they make small grass or cane huts. They 
wander about the country in hands of ten to fifty, and deal in bullocks 
and grain. They are said to commit highway robberies, to steal bullocks 
and horses, and the women to kidnap children. They are poor and of 
bad character. They are Muhammadans only in name, knowing nothing 
of their religion and worshipping Hindu gods. Both men and women 
lead debauched lives. They circumcise their boys and bury their dead. 
At marriages the bridegroom pays the girl's father Rs. 200. They 
many only among themselves and form a separate body with a headman. 
They do not educate their children and show no signs of settling to 
regular work* ' IB: 


Cr&setteefc'] 


CHAPTER III 

.. STYLE OF LIVING. 

As regards condition and way of living the Musalman population 
may be divided into three classes ; the rich with yearly incomes of 
Rs. 1000 and over ; the middle with yearly incomes of from Rs. 1000 
to Rs. 150 ; and the poor with less than Rs. 150. 

Section 1,—The House* 

The style of Musalmdn dwellings differs greatly in north and in 
south Gujarat. Surat and Broach houses, which, on the whole, are 
the largest and most comfortable, 1 follow so little any uniform plan 
that nothing more than a general description of the ordinary arrange- 
ments can be attempted. 

The house of a rich Musalman of Surat or Broach is generally two 
or three stories high, the walls of brick and mortar, and the roof of 
tile. Rising from a plinth three to six feet above the level of the 
ground, the outer walls are covered with a white yellow blue or rose 
wash. Passing up a flight of three or four stone or cement steps, and 
entering by a massive wooden door, is the square claim, with in some 
houses a well or cistern for drinking water. 2 Off this court, on one 
side, is a room for receiving chance visitors. On the other side is a 
storeroom, and in houses where hired cooks are kept the eookroom is 
close by. 3 From one of the side rooms rises the staircase, which in 
houses of recent construction is generally made of wood and in old 
houses of lime and brick and in some cases of masonry. The stair- 
case is except in the houses of the very rich, often little better than a 
ladder. The upper storey is divided into four or five rooms. The room 
above the entrance door is the public room dmmhhdnah, another is the 


1 Tlie causes of the superiority of the Surat and Broach houses seem to he the low 
price of wood, the improvements suggested by foreign traders, and in Surat till Mely 
the fear of damage by floods. In north Gujarat the whole weight of the roof is laid 
on walls often of common earth, but at Surat a frame of wood bears the weight of the 
roof and lime is used in building walls. On the other hand many of the lower middle 
class and poor houses of Surat and Broach are constructed of combustible materials, 
split bamboo walls and thin teak roofing, which when old form one of chief reasons for 

the frequent and serious fires to which feurat is subject. 

3 In the chief Gujarat cities, almost all rich Musalman houses have wells for the 
supply of water for bathing and other domestic purposes and cisterns for drinking water. 
These cisterns generally form an underground chamber with a square or circular 
opening about two feet in diameter surrounded by a wall about two and a half feet 
high with a mouth closed by a wooden or copper lid. The underground chamber is 
lined with cement and filled with rainwater brought in pipes from the caves of the 
roof that slopes inwards over the central court. Some bouses have wells of which the 
water is fit for drinking. Some have neither well nor ei stern, and the drinking water 
is brought by a watercarrier MhiMi, or, if a mosque is near, the house servants fetch 
water from its cistern, the owner of the house paying the beadle mnjdvar, a monthly 
fee of 8 annas. 

In houses where the meal is prepared by the women of the family, the cook* 
room is in tho most out-of-the-way part of the upper storey. 
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sitting-room baithak , in some cases used also as a sleeping room. The 
two remaining* rooms are set apart for the ladies of the house, one for 
sleeping the "other for sitting. If the house has . three stories, the 
two rooms on the second floor are both used as sitting* rooms for the 
ladies and the sleeping room is in the top story. Some rich houses 
have separate bath-rooms. But each has its water-room abdarihanah , 
where, on a stone or lime and brick shelf or on a wooden platform stand 
two water jars their mouths covered with well-polished longhandled 
brass or copper cups called sar poshes, a ladle dun get, ^and several 
metal cups dbkhovds, of different shapes. A house of this description 
would cost to build about Rs. 2000 and to rent about Rs. 5 a month. 

North of the Mahi, the houses are much less large^ and roomy and 
are generally two stories high. The walls are of brick and mortar, 
plastered outside with a red blue or rose wash, and the roof is of 
tile. As a rule they are built on a plinth raised three or four 
feet above the road, and are entered by a flight of three or four stone 
or cement steps. Prom the fear of being robbed, the old Ahmedabad 
hoirses which date from the time of the Peshwds (a.d. 1757 -1817) 
have fewer windows than the houses of south Gujarat. But in new 
houses this peculiarity has been given up. In front, supported on 
wooden pillars and enclosed by a brightly painted low iron railing, 
is a veranda about six feet wide. The house door is of massive wood 
with brass bosses. Within it is the entrance-room deodi , about 
twelve feet square and ten high. Prom this a passage leads to an 
open cement-lined courtyard about fifteen feet square with a well and 
cistern, the mouths of both raised two or three feet above the level of 
the ground. On one side of the court is the cook-room about six feet 
square and ten high with an open space above the ceiling for storing 
fuel. On the other side is the water-place with its stone shelf and 
earthen water-jars. Across the court, that is opposite the entrance 
passage, with a small chamber on each side of it, is the public room 
divdnkhdnah , used for sitting or dining, and, if there is no bedroom 
near, for sleeping. From the lower to the upper storey are generally 
two stairs, one near the entrance door leading to the two front rooms, 
the other a baekstair leading to the two rooms behind the court. Of 
the front rooms, the largest, about fourteen feet square, is used as a 
public room and called dwdnkhdnah ; the other front rooms and the 
two back rooms are bedrooms. To build a house of this kind would 
cost about Rs. 1000 and to rent it from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month. 

Except that there is a larger supply and that articles of European 
manufacture are commoner, the furniture in south Gujarat does not 
differ from that in the north of the province. The meiFs public room 
rnarddnah , has its walls coloured generally with a brown or chocolate 
wash, with arabesqued scrolls from the Kuraan and dove-shaped 
monograms or madds picked out in black and white as a border and 
cornice. 1 The flat surface of the wall is broken by niches and 
recesses. The chief of these, in the middle of the wall about five 


♦ 1 The Surat cement workers or kadi&s^tQ very ekilM in picking out these borders. 
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feet square, is the mnkhdnak or nine chambers. This as well as 
the smaller niches are filled with ornaments most of them china 
plates and bowls. The blank spaces on the walls are hung with 
pictures, 1 chiefly landscapes, though of iate years the practice of 
hanging up family photographs has become common. 2 The floor is 
covered with a country-made carpet, and on the carpet opposite 
the middle of one of the walls is spread a Persian rug called 
ghdUchah . On this again is laid a cushion or mattress and on the 
mattress near the wall a pillow. Ranged along* the wall on either 
side of the pillows are sofas chairs or easy-chairs. In the middle of 
the room is a table with clocks musical-boxes and other ornaments, 
and against one of the walls a glass-doored cabinet with articles of 
European glass or china ware and other nieknaeks. Prom each corner 
of the ceiling hangs a glass lamp, from its middle a chandelier, and if 
space allows, a gaily cushioned cot jkula , swinging on bars of polished 
brass. 3 The walls of the womens room, especially of the room set apart 
for the mistress of the house, are of plain white. Sometimes there are 
niches or recesses and sometimes none. But always about six feet 
from the ground a shelf runs round the room furnished with china, glass, 
and other ornaments. From the ceiling hangs a glass lamp and a 
swinging-cot jhula. The floor is carpeted and on the carpet against the 
middle of one of the walls are set a mattress and cushion. A cot with 
legs of green and gold, one or two stool-like seats jpidi> and if there is 
a child a cradle yjdhi(i 3 of red and yellow or blue lacquer- work, and in a 
corner of the room a brass lamp f'dsoz complete the furniture. Except 
when their walls are filled with copper pots 4 and plates ranged on shelves 


1 The prohibition by the Prophet of the possession by the Faithful of pictures and 
graven images is still observed by the religious part of the Musahndns of Gujarat. 
Except to some of the rich and to those who have received a western education the 
presence of pictures of animated objects in a room not only vitiates prayers performed 
in that room, but is believed to prevent the entrance of AllalFs angels of grace and 
mercy if a death tabes place in the room. Landscapes and pictures of still-life are 
tolerated, hut except scrolls monograms and arabesques all pictures are looked upon 
more or less as bid-dali-sayi-ah or evil innovations. Mi*. Justice Amir Ali (Life and 
Teachings of Muhammad, I. 570 - 573) observes ; The religion of Islam has been charged 
with backwardness in painting and sculpture, but it must be borne in mind that the 
prohibition ... is similar to the Levitieal commandments ... Its significance rests 
upon the inveterate idolatry of the pre-Isldimte Arabs. To the early Muslims painting 
and statuary were odious and unlawful as emblematic of heathenism, and this deeply 
implanted ieonoclasm saved them from relapsing into idolatry , . . To Muhammad’s 
prohibition of graven images or paintings in mosques the world is indebted for the art of 
arabesque . , and of ornamental writing. 

2 Besides the landscapes, which are generally European coloured prints, there are 
pictures of two kinds : pictures of Persian heroes and Indian celebrities painted in china 
and glass by Chinese artists ; and religious pictures, views of Makkali Madmah and the 
Karbald bought from a pilgrim, or brought as relics by some friend or relative who has 
done the pilgrimage. Their price varies from 8 annas to Ks. 2. 

3 At Ahmed&b&d in the houses of rich fc'umu trading Bohords the shelves are orna- 
mented with rows of much-prized old china cups plates and spoons, made to stick to 
one another by a cement of cotton, black-eartb, and glue. The shelf ornaments in the 
houses of thrifty middle class Musalmdns, fctmni and b’hidli Bohor&s, consist of finely 
lined and polished copper and brass dishes pots and cups which can command a price, 
however old, instead of the brittle glassware favoured by the richer classes. 

4 Among the rich some families have copper vessels enough to dine a party of two 
hundred. When they have to give a great feast the poorer classes hire the dishes from 
&indhi and Momna traders or from cooks bhatidrds 9 
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most of the other rooms have little but a carpet or mat on the floor 
and against the wall on one side a cushion or mattress ^ The total cost 
of the furniture of a rich mam’s house may be estimated at from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 4000. 

As is the ease with the dwellings of the rich, the houses of middle 
class Musalmans in south Gujarat differ from those in the north. 1 In 
AhtnedaMd the plan varies in different parts of the city. In the 
Khanpxir Shahpur and Jamalpiir quarters they are generally one 
storied* the walls of brick and mortar and the roof of tile. Entering 
from the street through a door in the centre of a wall about seven feet 
high is an enclosed yard from twenty to forty feet square with a well 
or cistern and in one corner a shed for cooking. The side walls slope 
upwards towards the back of the enclosure where from a wall from 
thirty to forty feet high a roof slopes for wards over the yard. The space 
covered by the roof is generally divided into three or five rooms with a 
centre hall cUvcmkhanah , having on either side one or two rooms serving 
as bed, sitting, and store rooms. To build a house of this kind would 
cost from Rs. 400 to Rs. 000, and its monthly rent would run from Re. 1 
to Rs, 3. In the Kdlupur quarter of Ahmedabad the houses are built 
on a different and better plan, much like that described above as a rich 
Ahmedabad MusalmdiPs house. To build a house of this class would 
cost from Rs. 1000 tolls. 2000, and its monthly rent would vary from 
Rs.l^ to Rs. 2, 

South of the Mahi the houses of middle class Musalmans are larger 
and better built. They are seldom more than two stories high. The 
walls for about ten feet are of brick and above that of wood. The 
roof is tiled. Each floor has generally four rooms. But unless the 
family is very large, the groundfioor rooms are seldom used. The 
stair is generally steep, little easier to mount than a ladder. The first 
room in the upper story is the men’s room marddnah , Besides the 
men's room there are three others, a kitchen and storeroom, a ladies 
room, and a sitting room. The floors are of wood or eowdunged earth, 
and the ceiling of cloth or wood, and each room has at least two 
windows covered with green or red blinds of coloured bamboo. Most 
houses have a well. The more used rooms have the floor covered with 
mats and carpets, the less used with mats only. To build a house of 
this class would cost from Rs, 1000 to Rs. 2000, and its monthly rent 
would run from Ee.l to Rs. 4. 

In the houses of the middle class Muhammadans of Ahmed&bdd and 
Kaira there is sometimes an inconvenient lack of furniture. In the open 
hall there is nothing but a swinging cot or two, a cushion and a pillow, 
a bedstead, and a Peirian rug ghdliehah * The total cost of the furniture 
of a house of this class may be estimated at from Its. 200 to Rs.5Q0, 
In south Gujarat besides several chairs a table and a cupboard, the 
shelves are ornamented with small bright trays and other glass or china 
ware. The water-shelf too is bright with a well-polished pile of brass 
and copper pots, and in different parts of the house are handsome 
brass-bound boxes. The floor of the women's room is matted. Besides 


i V.imrv rmrltUrs class Mnsalman is anxious to have a houge of Lis OWB* To live iu a 
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a swinging cot it contains a bedstead with a carpet laid down before it, 
coat, and a brass lamp filsoz. In the kitchen cooking vessels and pots 
are arranged, and on the floor is a small handmill worked by the 
kitchen maid. 1 The total cost of the furniture of a house of this class 
may be estimated at from Rs. 400 to Its. 500. 

The houses of the poor in Ahmed abad and Kaira are made of common 
clay and brick. The framework of the roof is of bamboo. If there 
happens to be an upper storey there are two rooms ; if not there is only 
one with, up the middle, a wat fcle-and-daub partition. Each half of 
the room is about twelve feet long by seven wide. A corner is chosen 
for the fire-place where the cooking pots, most of them earthen, are 
kept. The rest of the room serves for dining sitting and sleeping. 
Unlike those in AhmedaMd the walls of the houses of poor Musalmins 
in Surat are made of wood or wattle-and-daub. Except that they 
have a loft mdchhda , about three feet below the main roof, where fuel 
and lumber are stored, the inside of a poor Surat house is like that of 
a poor Ahmedabdd house. At the back is a yard bada , about ten 
feet square with in some eases a well. The only furniture in houses 
of this class is a cot, a grindstone, a coverlet or two, and a few copper 
and earthen pots. To build a house of this kind costs Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 150 and to hire it about 8 annas a month. When new the furniture 
costs Rs* 40 to Rs. 5Q. 2 To own a house is a great object among poor 


1 In tlie cities of north as well as of south Gujarat some old middle class families 
have a store of vessels enough to dine a party of two hundred guests. But this form of 
investment is not now in use ; even the well-to-do choose rather to hire the dishes, 

2 The details of furniture kept by different classes of Musaluiuns are ; 
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2 
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0 
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0 
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10 

o 

20 

0 
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0 
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10 

’ 0 

**2 

io" 

0 

20 

0 

Boxes 

12 

80 

0 

ro 

0 

4 

20 

0 

30 

0 

Bedsteads, curtained... 

2 

50 

0 

100 

0 

1 

20 

0 

50 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto common 


20 

0 

80 

0 

2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Horae Carriages 

1 

40 

0 

500 

0 

- 

10 

0 

30 


... 

. . 


... 


Bullock Carriages 

2 

SO 

: o 

50 

0 

1 

**\ 


0 




a* 


Haudmills 

, . 2' 

2 

0 

■ • 4 

0 

l 

1 

1 o 

2 

0 

. i & M 

1 

" 0 

Miscellaneous ... 


■■ 8oo 

0 

SCO 

0 


50 

0 

100 

0 


10 

0 

20 


Earthen Pots ... 


10 

0 

20 

0 


6 

0 

10 

•'.0. 

••• 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Total ... 

. 104 

1784 

) t 3908 

0 

42 

| 633 8 

' ; ' ■ - 

Tos? 

0 

12 

40 

0 

80 

0 ! 
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Musalmans. With many families their money troubles date from 
the time they borrow to build or to buy a house. 

The staff of servants kept by a Musalman with a yearly income of 
Rs. 2000 or upwards consists of a body servant or valet kit idmaigdr 
on Rs. 5 a month with food as a rule ; a cook bet-war chi on Rs. 8 or 
Rs. 10 a month; a general servant to clean the house and go messages 
on Rs. 3 a month and food ; a lady’s maid mama or ayah on Es. 5 a 
month with food ; a washerman dhobi on Rs. 2 a month ; a waterman 
bhishti on Rs. 4 a month; and a groom serfs on Rs. 5 a month. 
Except in north Gujarat, where he generally receives about Rs. 6 a 
year, the barber is paid one to four annas when called in to shave. In 
houses of the very rich or of landholders the barber is also the mctshdl 
that is the cleaner and lighter of lamps, and the shampooer of his master 
and his guests. After lighting* the lamps the torehman generally 
kindles his masked or torch made of rags rolled on an iron cylinder 
about a yard long and about two inches in diameter. When the torch is 
alight the torehman presents himself in the male drawing room or divan - 
hhanah , makes a low salutation sal dm, and posts himself near the door 
keeping his torch alight. After about an hour he withdraws and puts 
out and lays by his torch. If his master has to go out at night 
the barber who in his office of: light-bearer is termed a mashalchi, leads 
and lights the way. Except in Native States where the right to use 
the torch or mashdl is bestowed as a reward for good service the use of 
the torch has become obsolete. 

The Gujarat barber is notable for the elaborateness of his 
preparations. After leisurely and noisily whetting his razor on 
a hone and a leather strop he proceeds to rub water on the 
head and face of his subject, from time to time dipping his 
right fingers into a little copper or brass cup. On the wet 
head and face of his customer he rubs a well-worn piece of 
cheap Europe or Indian soap. The length of this part of the 
operation, combined with the delicacy of touch of the manipulator are 
esteemed so pleasant as to form one of the chief attractions of shaving. 
The customer with his shoulders and back covered by a red cotton 
scarf with a slit in the middle for the head, sits patiently with his head 
bowed before the barber, enjoying with closed eyes a sweet half-dozing 
repose produced by the rapid motions of the artist’s velvet fingers. The 
customer’s sweet lethargy is soothed by the ceaseless flow of scandal 
regarding the barber’s other customers, which glides glibly through his 
mischievous lips. After the whetting comes the clipping of the mous- 
tache and heard, that is shortening the ends of the moustache, to the 
strict sharti or legal shortness and reducing the beard to the minimum 
five-finger length ordained by the Prophet. He next takes a razor and 
gives it a finishing whet on the skin of his bare arm or leg. In what 
he calls his Jdsbat s literally place of art or satchel, the barber carries a 
sheaf of razors large middlesized and small. He sometimes outs the 
English razor in two and gets the pieces made into two small instruments 
with round lacquered handles. These he wields with a lightness of 
'hand which sends his subject off into a second doze. Not satisfied 
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the cheeks and the neck of his customer, and even trims and gives an 
artificial curve to the eyebrows running down as far as the eyelids 
and taking in turn the hairy growth on the rims of the ears and the 
pile on the nose. In the case of customers who do not wish to shave 
the hair of the head, the barber gives the hair on the brow an ornamental 
arched outline. When the hair line is marked the barber produces 
his tweezers and plucks out the hairs from the nostrils. After this 
he hunts out his nailcufcter, a small piece of iron about four inches in 
length with a broad end and an oblique edge. With this he pares the 
nails of the fingers and toes. Before leaving he shaves the armpits and 
gives a parting shampoo to his customer's neck shoulders and arms. 
Besides their pay and keep, these servants, who except the washerman 
waterman and barber are Musalmans, receive frequent presents. On the 
Ramazan Id they get from lie. 1 to 11s. 2 ; on marriages and other 
joyous occasions they are presented with new turbans or entire suits of 
clothes ; and, if they are old and trusted, the master meets the cost of 
their wedding. A groom has a special source of profit in the fee, 
generally Rs. 2 less 8 annas for the hire of the silver trappings, paid 
him when he takes his master's horse to a wedding procession. The 
groom knows that this privilege is distasteful to his master, and there- 
fore generally stipulates for the concession in advance. 

A rich Muhammadan keeps a horse, scarcely ever more than 
one, or a pair of bullocks. Bullock carriages are now going out of 
fashion as horse carriages broughams and phaetons in the case of the 
rich, and two-wheeled shigrams in the ease of the middle class are 
coming into vogue. In ordinary years, including the groom's pay, the 
monthly cost of keeping a horse is not more than Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. 
The riding horse is also disappearing from among the well-to-do. 
About fifty years ago (a,.d. 1847-1898) with his trained paces, his henna- 
stained crimson mane tail and fetlocks, and his gay quaint trappings 
the riding horse formed one of the most picturesque features of outdoor 
Musahmkt life in Gujarat. The trappings, consisting of a white or 
white and yellow-bordered namda or felt (Re. 1 to Rs. 2), a khotjir 
or saddle of yellow and blue, or red and green, or black and white 
padded broadcloth (Rs. 5 to Rs. 20), with the headstall and crupper 
made of stout cotton uiudr or braid covered and tightly sewn over 
with strips of green and red or other broadcloth matching the saddle 
and saddle-cloth (Rs. 5 to Rs. 10). These set off more gracefully the 
colour and symmetry of a good horse than the leather saddlery of the 
European style affected by the younger generation. The martingale 
is a piece of stout country-made mashru or striped red or purple silk 
or in the case of the very rich a strong thick Kashmir shawl, tightly 
fastened at one end to the leather or cotton girth and at the other to 
the headstall, while the leather stirrup straps on which a pair of small 
brass stirrups are hung are covered by a piece of creased coloured 
silk or mashru. The reins were either of leather covered with broad- 
cloth or of braided silk and silver thread. Riding as a recreation and 
horsemanship as an accomplishment having fallen into desuetude, the 
profession of the chdhuk~saw&r or jockey and horse-trainer has also 
disappeared. The Gujarat jockey was a clever horse-trainer. He not 
onlv broke his horse into easiness of pace but taught him a number of 
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chills literally, steps, which combined comfort and ease with speed. Chief 
among* these was the rahwdl correctly rcihwdr or the roadster’s pace. 
Anrangzib (a*d. 1658-1707) in one of his letters to his son Prince Aazam 
(Rnkadt-i-Alamgin, Persian Test, Letter ’VTIItlqpage 5 CawnporeEdn.) 
thanks him for the present of a ruhtcav. horse, the easiness of whose 
paces “ remind the old father of the tender solicitude of his loving 
young son.” The rah war is a pace which combines the ease of the 
amble with the speed of the trot, the horse being taught gracefully 
to avoid the jerky movements of both. It is the even run of 
the Pegu pony combined with an elegance of motion. Another pace 
is the Idngi in which the horse at each step drops on one of its forelegs 
keeping the other stiff. A third pace is the (crngiiri resembling the 
rocking swooping and tossing run of the blackfaced monkey or 
langiir. A fourth pace is the tJiirah half-rearing and plunging mccle 
of progression affected by rich young dandies during processions and 
fairs. The fifth and perhaps most useful pace is the shak-gdiu royal-pace 
or brisk walk, A pair of large bullocks, for small bullocks are below 
a rich man’s dignity, including their driver’s pay of Es. 4 to Es. 6, 
cost from Es. 30 to 15 a month. Except the cow and the 
buffalo, cattle are seldom owned. One milch buffalo- cow is enough for 
a rich household, and, unless there are children, a cow is rare. Where 
a horse or a bullock has to be fed, a cow does not cost more than Es. 10 
a month. Many middle class and most poor Musalmans own goats. 
A breed of south Gujarat goat called paliri is much esteemed owing* 
to the large quantity of milk (from two to four pints) she yields* 
The price of a patiri goat varies from Es. 10 .to Es. 15 and its monthly 
cost from four annas to a rupee* 

Especially in south Gujarat some middle class families keep dwarf 
bullocks called genian. Even in times of high grain prices these genius 
do not cost more than Es. 10 a month to keep. 

Some poor Musalmdns rear fowls ami eke out their income by the 
sale of chickens and eggs. Rich and middle class, sometimes even 
poor, Gujardt Musalmans keep game-cocks. The love of gamecocks 
has developed two line breed of cocks the lad any or thoroughbred 
(Anglo-Indian hull am) and. the res ah . The halting is a handsome 
muscular bird with a diminutive comb and sparse feathers above the 
breast but with stout powerful legs and spurs. The retail is a 
smaller but more muscular and pluckier bird with white eyes. A 
few rich Baroda and Broach Musalmdns have copied the north Indian 
fashion of keeping game partridges' Ukirs and quails hater. The 
fighting* partridge and quail are imported from north India. Thou- 
sands of rupees are sometimes wagered on these cock and quail fights. 

South Gujarat Musalmans are fond of eats. White cats are specially 
prized as family pets : black cats are dreaded as spirit-homes in accord- 
ance with the belief that evil gimis have a special liking to go about 
making mischief in the form of black tom-cats, ‘ In the same way 
black clogs are feared especially if they have black or tan marks above 
the eyes. The cat seems to have been a general pet with the Arabs of 
the Prophet’s day. ^ One of the clearest of the Prophet’s companions, 
who is a ! so one of the most reliable narrators of his traditions and 
' : v ■ ' ' . ■ ■ '■ " to': 
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table-talk, was from his great love for these animals nick-named 
by the Prophet Abu-Hureirah or Father of Kittens, a nickname by 
which he is more generally known to Islam than by his own name. 
Among Gujarat Musalmans to kill a cat is sacrilege. Wherever a 
drop of cat's blood falls a curse is sure to alight. 

Of birds parrots are kept/ and are generally taught to speak by 
listening to the women of the family. The parrot most prized for its 
quickness in learning to speak is one a little bigger than the green 
country parrot which has a red spot on the wing. They are called 
Mohanpiiris and are believed to come from the Pdar hills in Main 
Kantha. They are caught by Waghris when fledgelings and sold at 
Re.-£ to Re. 1 the piece. Of country parrots and paroquets those 
hatched in the nim or Indian lilac tree are much prized as ready 
learners. N'm - born parrots fetch prices almost equal to Mohanpuris. 
Cockatoos and red Java parrots (kdkd kawivas and nurls) are also 
cherished as pets. Many north Gujarat Musalmans have cages full 
of the red waybill arnadavat Esfcrelda amandava or surkh found round 
AhmedaMd. The cock is of a fine dark red with whitish spots and 
red bill and the hen of a grayish brown with orange bill. When 
perching at noon and evening these birds settle to one another in 
lines, the males when they are settled giving out a long musical note 
resembling the verse in the second chapter of the Knraan descriptive 
of the unreasoning opposition of the Arab infidels to the Prophets 
mission: Simmun bukmmi nmfun fahum Id gar j kin Deaf dumb and 
blind they return not (unto wisdom) ! 

It is the spirit not the music of the cock waxbill that 
makes him prized. When two cocks are let out before a cage of hens 
they fight with rare courage and skill. Poor Gujarat Musalmans, 
generally fakirs , are fond of rearing the chmuhti or Indian lark 
Galerita crestata and the agim another lark. Larks are kept in small 
cages which are tightly wrapped round with white muslin. It is 
said that to keep a partridge or a lark is unlucky. The saying is 
probably true ; for the keeper of a partridge or lark has to spend his 
mornings and evenings in the fields seeking the insects without which 
his pet pines and dies. The keeping of a monkey is also said to bring 
ill-luck and this is why monkeys are kept only by the very rich who 
own a large stud of horses and who keep the monkey chained at the 
stable door to house jealous or unfriendly glances: Tabele hi bald 
bandar $ar; The ill-luck of the stable falls on the monkey. Some rich 
GujaiAt Musalmans keep geese and sometimes ducks and guineafowl, 
but more as curiosities than for food. Gujarat Musalmans have a 
prejudice against turkeys on the ground that a turkey's gizzard 
resembles the liver of a pig. Peacocks as pets are considered unlucky. 

Of the monthly expenditure under the general head of House it is 
difficult to form an estimate. Among the rich and middle classes the 
house is generally handed down from father to son, and of the expendi- 
ture on furniture no estimate can well be made. Under establishment 
the monthly charges of the rich are estimated to vary from Rs. 30 to 
Rs, 40 and of the middle class from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, 
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Section II.— Dress. 

Indoors a rich Musalman wears a cap of velvet or embroidered 
cloth, or if his tastes are simple of plain cotton cloth. His upper 
body is covered with a short shirt pcrahan of fine muslin and his lower 
is draped in cotton, cotton and silk called ildcha •, or chintz trousers. 1 
In the cold season a waistcoat batch'd of velvet, brocade, or broadcloth 
is sometimes worn. Except in the cold season when the rich and well- 
to-do put on socks, in the house the feet are bare. When he goes out 
the rich Musalman changes his cap for a turban or scarf dupatta wound 
loosely round the Lead* and over his shirt he draws a coat angarkhci 
tight round the chest, and with rather full skirts hanging below the 
knee, made generally of muslin, embroidered broadcloth, or velvet, 
and costing Rs. 2 to Rs. 50. His shoes are of the^ finest leather 
embroidered and pointed at the toes. Sometimes, if fond of the 
North India or Hindustani dress lie puts on the light red leather or 
green shagreen shoes of Dehli known as chadawwas or selvmsMMs . 
The ceremonial dress differs from the ordinary outdoor dress only in 
being richer ; the turban of gold cloth, the coat richly embroidered 
on the shoulders and back, the shoulder-scarf bordered with silk, 
and the trousers of brocade or Chinese silk-cotton. 3 A rich man 


1 Trousers arc various. The commonest is the sunedl or tight trouser known as 
sharii or legal. Loose trousers twmmdns or (jhardrd$ 7 though still worn, are fast 
passing out of fashion in favour of the cut and style of the English pantaloon. 

2 The turban is chiefly worn in north Gujardt where the dupatta is thrown as a 
scarf either across the shoulders or round the neck. The turban ordinarily worn 
in north and in south Gujardt differs greatly. The folds of cloth wound round the 
edge of a highwalled particoloured skullcap, the whole, but for the thickness' of its 
rim, much like a low-crowned English hat, suits well the steady hardworking citizen 
of Surat ; while the idle would-be soldier-like youth of north Gujardt wears his turban 
jauntily on one side, its outer coils twisted like cords. In the south the scarf dupatta 
is the favourite headdress. Except among Say ads, whose colour is green, turbans are 
white or red. Several Sayads wear peculiar turbans. Some Bukhari Sayads wear 
turbans of white or green muslin of a dome or cupola shape. Other Ahmeddbdd Sayads 
wear white or green turbans varying in size, whose inch-broad folds are wound one upon 
smother with two cross folds at the end. Of the dupatta two kinds are worn, the plain 
l>hdka and the Bandras with gold borders. 

3 Among rich Musalmdns the fashion of dress is changing. The long full-dress 
robe j&ma and the loose trousers tammdn of the Dehli court have fallen into disuse. 
Very gay articles of dress, golden turbans and brocade coats, are not approved, and 
woollen coats buttoned to the neck and patent-leather shoes are coming into use. 
The details in v the text do not apply to all rich Musalmdns. Sayads wear indoors a 
round white cap, a long shirt, and loose trousers ; outdoors they wear turbans either 
green or white and woollen cloaks slidy alt. Men 'of this class shun show or glitter. 
Except that the cloak Icahti, formerly worn open halfway down the breast, is entirely given 
up and that the turban is white instead of green, Shiah Mughals dress like Sayads. 
The newcomer or witdyati Pathdn wears a loose cloth or scarf hmyi, coiled round his 
head, the loosest possible shirt, and a pair of trousers very loose above and tight at the 
calves. The last sixteen years (A.D, 1883-189$) have been marked by a further change 
in the dress of Gujardt Musalmdns. Among the rich, the middle class, and others who 
have imbibed the western taint the Indian turban and the angarkha or tunic are slowly 
giving place to the Turkish or Persian cap and to English under-clothing and the frock- 
coat, Men of this class whose tastes are not entirely vitiated by western models adopt 
the flowing skirted coat called the shirwdni or the cichkan. Innovation in dress has not 
seriously affected the lower orders or the women. Still even among lower Musalmdns 
the new taste shows itself in the youth's unstarched collar-like shirt-flap and in the 
open-fronted silver-buttoned silk waistcoat ; among women the chief sign is the tight- 
sleeved tight-waisted polled or jacket. As regards material the old cool muslins and 
creamy silks {ila'chas and aim's} archiving place to sober broadcloth to soft cashmeres 
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has about fifteen changes of dress one or two of them very costly, the 
whole representing Us. 400 to Es. 700. 1 

Rich Musalmans own, and, though against the rules of their 
religion, wear No. 7 and chiefly Nos. 1 and 2 of the ornaments 
shown in the list given below. Their value varies from Es. 5000 
to Es. 40,000. 2 


and to gauzy flannels. For their under-clothing the men of the liberal school wear English 
shirts and trousers. Those inclined to Arab fashions adhere to the perahan shirt and 
j paijctma trousers of white muslin and cotton except that the shirt is longer and that the 

9 ' j? 

are tucked at the ankles. The tradition ^ ^ Uy* ^ Man 

tahallada hauman falmwa minhuni c He who imitates a people belongs to that people/ 
is explained to favour the European costume since it is the style of dress followed by the 
Turks. Further if it is an imitation of the dress of unbelievers it is at least the imitation 
of a “ People of the Book*’ (meaning the followers of the gospel of Jesus), whereas the 
old a/ngarlcha and turban was a compromise between the dress of idolatrous Bajputs 
and Chaghatai Tartars. Except among rich English-speakers the frenzy of European 
imitation has not reached the zena'mth . Still the balf-Englisli half -Turkish, chemise is in 
favour and leading ladies lean towards Persian Turkish and Arab models and to the use 
of English shoes or slippers and stockings. In the matter of ornaments the pronounced 
tendency is to reject solid gold for pearls and other precious stones. The wearing of 
heavy ornaments in the nose and ears is becoming less common. The boring of the 
nostril and cartilage and of the ear-lobes once held imperative is looked on with 
disfavour* 

1 The details are : Mumlmdn Dress : Rich Man. 
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Common. 

; Ceremonial. 


Total. 

No. 

Article. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 


No. 

Amount. 




From! To 

From 

To 

From 

_ To 





a. 


Es. a 

ES. 

il* 


Es. a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

Turbans 

4. 

30 0 00 

0 

2 

80 

0 

100 

0 

6 

110 

0 

1G0 

0 

2 

Dupatfcas ... 

0 

20 0 30 

0 

2 

30 

0 

GO 

0 

8 

50 

0 

90 

0 

3 

Shirts 

15 

10 0| 20 

0 

6 

10 

0 

20 

0 

21 

20 

0 

40 

0 

4 

Coats ... 

15 

20 Oj 30 

0 

4 

100 

0)200 

0 

10 

120 

0 

230 

0 

5 

Waistcoats— ... 

4 

5 0 10 

0 

2 

20 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

50 

V 

6 

Trousers (pairs) ... 

15 

20 0 30 

0 

g 

30 

0 

40 

0 


50 

0 

70 

0 

7 

Socks (ditto) ... 

2doz. 

2 0 4 

0 




... 


24 j 

44 

8 

4 

0 

8 

Shoes (ditto) ...j 

. % . 

G 0 10 

j'.'. 

0 


10 

0 

20 

0 

-11 

10 

0 

30 

0 

1 

Total ...j 

85 

133 0' 2 94 

8 

24 480 

0;280 

0 

109 | 

393 

8| 

674 

H 

0 
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Article. 

Material. 

Use, 

Gold, j 

Silver. ; . .■] 

AvaaL 




r 

From] 

To j 

From 

To 

From 

To 



i 


RrS, 

■ Es. i 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1 1 

Crest, sirpetch 

* 1 

Precious Stones 

Tied on the 

1000 

10,000 ! 


... 

1000 

10,000 


and Gold, 

! turban. 




] 

1000 

10,000 

2 

| 

% 

I 

Strings of 

| Ditto 

1000 

10,000 

... 

... 


; Pearls. ' 




20 

30 

40 

60 

,■ '3; 

Earring’, MU 

Plain Gold Ear- 

Worn on the 

20 

30 

4; 

Necklace, haniha ... 

^ ring. 

i Precious Stones,] 

lobe. 

Worn round the 

1000 

10,000] 

. ,,, ;7 

... 

1000 ! 

10,000 



Pearl, or Gold. 

neck. 



10 

100 

510 

1100 

5 

Ditto utri 

Plain GoldChain 

Ditto 

500 

1000 

6 

Bracelet, ponhonchi 

or Band 

Gold or Silver.. 

Worn round the 

500 

1000 


... 

500 

1000 

' 7 

or Bangle, kada* 
Ring, angmhtari or 

Precious Stone 

wrist. 

Little finger of 
left hand. 

On left ankle ... 

| 200 

1000 

' ... " 

... 

: 2 00 

1000 

8 

anautki. 

Anklet, toda 

or Gold. 

Gold or Silver 

500 J 

1000 

50 

100 

550 

1100 

9 

! 

1 Ditto bedi 

Chain. 

Ditto Bing ... 

Ditto 

200 

30U 

20 

50 ] 

220 

350 


Total ... 

] - ...... 

} ...... 

4920 

34,330 

100 

280 

5020 

34,610 
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Except that the materials are of a cheaper quality, the dress 1 
of a middle class man does not differ from the dress of a rich 
Musalman. Indoors they are the same. Out of doors the coat is 
probably of white calico or muslin, and on great occasions the dress 
is the same as the rich man’s bub less costly. Most middle class 
men have from six to eight changes of raiment, the whole repre- 
senting a cost of Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. Of ornaments a middle class 
Musalman owns and wears No. 7 of the list, worth from Rs, 100 to 
Rs. 200, A few men of this class also own Nos. 4 and 5, worth 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000, 

At home a poor man has his head his upper body and his feet 
bare and wears only a pair of trousers made of strong white 
cloth. Out of doors he puts on, besides his trousers, a turban of 
fine coloured cloth, sometimes a shirt of coarse muslin, a coat of 
cheap longcloth, and a pair of thieksoled leather shoes. On great 
occasions he wears a fresh suit of clothes, and his holiday turban has a 
gold front. Most poor men have at least two turbans and four suits 
of clothes representing an original cost of Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. 2 The lower 


1 The details a re: Mumlmdn Drew : Middle Class Man, 
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No. 
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No. 


Price. : 



From 

To 

Front To 


From 

To 



Rs. 

ft; 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs, 

a. Rs. 

a. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. 


Turbans ... 

2 

20 

0 

40 

0 

1 

SO 

0| 80 

0 

3 

70 

0 

120 

0 

Dupatt&s .;.*** 

4 

$ 

(! 

20 

0 


50 

0100 

0 

6 

SS 

0 

120 

0 

Coats ... ... 

5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

2 

20 

0 30 

0 

8 

30 

0 

50 

6 

! Waistcoats ... ... 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

10 

O.j ' 20 

0 

3 

14 

0 

28 

0 

j Trousers (pairs) ...1 

: 8 

4 

0 

S 

0 

" . j 

10 

o| 20 

0 

10 

14 

0 

28 

0 

Socles (ditto) ... 

l doz. 

2' 

0 

4- 

0 


. 

••• 


12 

■: 2 

0 

4 

0 

Shoes (ditto) ... 

2 j 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 20 

o 1 

3 

13 

0 

20 

0 

Shirts 

8 

4 

€• 

8 

0 

2 


0 20 

0 

10 

14 

0 

28 

0 

Total ... 

■ 44 . 

55 

0 

114 

0 

11 

IlGO 

0 200 

j 

0 

55 

215' 

0 

404 0 


s The details are : Musalmin Dms, Poor Man . 



CoMuoar, 


CllREilOWAL. 


Total. 

AttTKJLH. 


Price. 


Price. 


f Price. 





No. 








From 

To 

From 

To 

No. 

From 

To 



Rs, a. 

Its. a. 


Rs. a. 

Its. a. 


Rs. a. 

Rs, a 

Turban ... 

1 


6 0 

1 

7 8 

10 0 

; 2 

10 S 

1G 0 

Dupattas 

4 

2 8 

5 0 


5 0 

7 8 

6 

7 S 

12 8 

Shirts 


1 8 

3 0 

1 

3 0 

4 0 

3 

4 8 

7 0 

Coats 

2 

2 8 

5 0 

m 

0 0 

7 S 

3 

8 8 

12 S 

Waistcoat 

... 

■ ... 

... 

1 

2 0 

3 0 

1 

2 0 

3 0 

Trousers ...fpairs 


2 0 

3 0 

1 

4 0 

5 0 

3 


8 

Socks ... (ditto) 

... 

... 








Shoes ... (ditto) 

1 

1 0 

T S 

1 

X 0 

2 0 

8 

2 0 : 

3 8 

Total ... 

22 j 

23 8 

23 8 

8 

28 S 

39 0 

20 

41 0 j 

63 8 
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orders of Musalmans, especially butchers and cooks, are fond of wear- 
ing ornaments. Those they wear are Nos. 3, 4, and 5 of gold and 
Nos. 8 and 9 of silver, costing together Es, 1600 to Es, 1200. 

The indoor dress of a Muhammadan woman of rich family is a 
scarf, a headshawl oclni, a boclico angia , a gown pis/mdz y a shirt 
hiclia , and a pair of trousers izdr. South of the Mahi the woman’s 
headdress in Gujarat is the scarf nmdl 1 ; north of the Mahi it is the 
shawl dupatta or sheet odni. The bodice angia is almost always 
made of silk, brocade, or cloth of gold, bordered with gold and 
silver lace. As it is worn with the sleeveless shirt kudti the end of 
the bodice sleeve is generally much embroidered. The loose long- 
sleeved shirt hud (a of muslin or net is embroidered on the neck and 
shoulders with gold lace and drapes down to the ankles in full loose 
folds. Its colour varies ; red and light tints for maidens and 
married women, dark-blue bronze or white for old ladies, and 
bronze or black for widows. 1 2 3 Of late a new dress, the fouMi, like the 
kudta except that it is sleeveless, has been introduced and is fast 
taking its place. The trousers izdr as a rule are of silk. Except 
that the trousers are tighter they are in shape the same as those 
worn by men. Though they seldom leave the house, rich Musalman 
women are careful always to wear shoes. They are of the sort known 
as mirzdi curled in front, high-heeled, and embroidered. As women 
of rich Musalman families are not allowed to appear in public, 
they have no special outdoor dress. The only peculiarity is that in the 
rainy season in going about the open parts of the house instead of 
their ordinary shoes they wear painted wooden sandals Maddmds , 
held to the foot by a peg of silver or wood slipped between the great 
add fore toe. Except that it is of costlier materials, the ceremonial dress 
does not differ from the dress worn at ordinary times. As the scarf 
nmdl is not considered full dress, the headgear would be the shawl 
dupatta of gauze with gold or silver lace borders. The bodice is, if 
possible, more richly ornamented than usual. The sleeved shirt kudta 
would be of silver gauze idsh } or of handni a cloth of silk and gold 
made at Banaras, or of plain cloth covered with gold or silver lace. 
The trousers would be of brocade kamkkdb , or of the costliest silk, and 
in north Gujarat over the trousers is worn the gown pishwaz with 
numerous folds of white gauze. 3 A woman of rich family has 
generally six to ten changes of raiment. This at Surat would be 
worth Es. 500 to Its. 1000, and in the north, where the rich head- 
scarves odui and the folded dress pishwdz greatly increase the cost, 


1 The nmdl is a three -cornered cloth about two and a half feet from corner to 
corner of gold thread, cotton or silk fringed on one side with a broad border of lace. 
The (dm is an oblong silk or muslin cloth about 3 1 feet by 2 feet. 

2 This rule about colour applies to all classes of women and to the headgear as well 
as to the gown, 

3 Like the jama, to which it corresponds, the pishwaz is becoming more and more 
uncommon. Tn the south the pishivdz is worn by the bride only on her marriage 
day. When the ceremony is over it is generally converted to some other dress. Some 
rich and frugal families in north and south Gujarat preserve these costly marriage 
dresses for two or three generations, 
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Chapter III. 
Style of Living* 
Drfsis. 

Rk7i> Woman* 


it would vary from Re. 1500 to Rs. 2000. 1 . Though she would 
not have nearly all of the ornaments mentioned in the accompanying 
list, 3 a woman of rich family would have at least one or two 
specimens of each class of jewelry, the whole varying in value from 
Rs. 3000 to Rs. 10 ; 000. 


1 The details are : Musahndn Dress, Rich Woman. 


Article. 

Common. 

CiSRBMOKlAli. 

Total. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

. ' Value. ' 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 



Its. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 


Es, 

a. 

Es, 

a. 

Headdresses, odnis ... 

6 

30 

0 

40 

0 

6 

800 

0 

1004 

8 

12 

830 

0 

1040 

0 

Scarves, rumdls 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

G 

50 

0 

100 

0 

12 

56 

0 

110 

0 

Bodices 

5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

10 

150 

0 

200 

0 

15 

160 

0 

220 

0 

Shirts, kudtds and hid- 
















tin 

C 

30 

0 

40 

0 

6 

100 

0 

150 

0 

13 

130 

0 

390 

0 

Trousers 

G 

40 

0 

50 

0 

G 

150 

0 

200 

0 

! 12 

190 

0 

250 

0 

Gowns, pishwdz 

. 2 

10 

0 

20 

0 

1 

50 

0 

100 

0 

; s 

GO 

0 

120 

0 

Shoes 

1 1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

■ 1 

5 

0 

10 

0 

i 2 

7 

0 

34 

0 

Sandals 

1 1 j 

1 

8 

2 

0 






1 ; 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Total ... 

| 33 

129 

8 

ISO 

0 

30 

1035 

0 

1700 

0 

G9 

im 

s 

19-16 

0 


2 The jewelry details are : Musalmdn Ornaments , Women, 







Value. 


Total. | 

No. 

Article. 

Material. 

Use. 

Gold. ( 

Silver. 1 










From 

To 






■ 







From J 

To 







Braided across the 

Es. 

Es. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Es. 1 

Es. 

10 

Head Ornament, la than. 

Strings of Pearls 

50 

100 



50 1 

100 



or Gems, 

temples. 






11 

Moon and Stars, chdnd- 

Gold Chains with 

Hangs down one 

20 

50 



30 . 

50 


tara. 

crescent pend- 
ants of Pearls & 

temple. 









Gems. 








12 

The Peacock, m»r ... 

Gold and Precious 

Hangs down the left 

30 

50 



30 

50 



Stones. 

temple. 






13 

Brow Ornament, tilca,.. 

Pearl and Gold ... 

Hung from the fore- 

50 

50 



50 

10 




head by three 
black braids. 







14 

The Earring, pant bdlin 
or leaf-shaped earring. 1 

Gold or Silver ... 

In the upper rim... 

60 

100 

10 

20 

70 

120 

15 

The Thorn, Mnta ... 

Precious Stones . 

Ditto 

50 

200 



50 

200 

16 

Ear Flowers, farm aphid. 

Ditto 

In the lobe ... 

60 

100 



50 

100 

17 

Bell Earrings, jhumkds] 

Gold ... ... 

Ditto ... 

BO 

300 



80 

100 

18 

Ear Ornament , ; h wjdl .. J 

Gold or Gems ... 

In inner cartilage... 

40 

300 



40 

; loo 

19 

Earrings, bi)Udce~bdfo... 

Ditto 

In the outer rim ... 

20 

50 



20 

50 

20 

Ditto murki 

Gold and Pearls . 

In front cartilage ... 

10 

20 



3.0 

20 

21' 

Ditto dnr ... 

Jewel Pendants ... 

In the lobe 

60 

ICO 



6') 

100 

22 

Noserings, noth e 

Gold Wire with 

A large ring worn in 

50 

500 



50 

100 



two Pearls and a 
Gem. 

the left nostril. 







23 

Ditto buldk 3 ... 

Ditto 

Worn in the middle 

20 

50 



20 

50 




cartilage. 





24 

Ditto famta 4 ... 

Gems or Pearls ... 

In left nostril , : ... 

30 

50 



10 

50 

2f> 

Ditto he sw 

A small nath <22 u 

Ditto 

20 

40- 



20 

40 

26 

Necklace, ddnit 

Alternated Gold & 
Pearl Beads. 

Rouvd the neck ... 

20 

500 

: ■" 

::: 

20 

500 

27 

Ditto tuldpdtia ot 
has 3 i-leai 
necklace. 

Gold 

Ditto 

50 

100 

... 

••• 

50 

100 

L 


Carried over ... 

610 

2*260 

10 

20 

660 

3840 


1 Silver is worn by the lower etwees. 2 A ceremonial ornament worn by married Indies, 

a la Surat the bulAk is worn only till marriage or, at the latest, till the birth of the first child 1 
AhinedaMd women wear* it all their lives. * 

4 The Mnta takes the place of the mih in common use. 
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In north Gujarat middle class Musalman women wear neither the 
sleeved nor the sleeveless shirt hudta and hudtL Their indoor garments 
are the shawl cliijoatta or odni bodice, and -trousers, and, to cover 
the body between the bodice and the trousers, an apron of red or 
of white cloth about a foot square. With this exception, save that it 
is o£ less costly materials, the indoor and the ceremonial dress of 
middle class women does not differ from that of the rich. In south 
Gujarat, as both rich and middle class women are kept always in 
private, they have no special outdoor dress, Eut in north Gujarat the 
practice is a little less strict, and women may pay visits at night with 
their head and face hid in a sheet chddar, and their body muffled in 
the loose folds of the 'pidiwa::. In Ahmedabacl the women of the 
Sunni, and in Surat the women of the Shiah Bobovas, wearing the long 
veil, or burka are allowed to go out in the daytime. Middle class 
Musalnuvn women living in Bohora localities follow their neighbours. in 
this custom, and go out during the day in the Bohora veil or sheet. A 
woman of a middle class family would have from six to eight changes 
of raiment. In Surat and Broach this represents a cost oil Rs. 150 to 
Bs. 300, and in the north where the headdress odni and the gown 


Chapter III, 
Style of Living. 

Dress, 

.. Middle Class? ' 
Woman * 


Mmalmdn Ornaments, Wain 







Vau' 

K, 

; 

: 









* — — — 


To'va i,. 

No. 

■.Name. ! 

Material. 

Use. 

Gold. 

Silver. 




... " .. \:y 

'' j 



From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 


n-V.'I V vO/hVy ■. ..O' 



Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 


V- /-.yyy-; .VI- y 

1 


Brought over ... 

GiO 

2200 

: 10 

20 

" 060 

iisic-i. 

28 

- -Necklace, lembid 

Precious Stones... 

Round the neck ... 

200 

500 



200 

500 

29 

Ditto ohampdkali .[ 

Gold and Pearls,... 

To hang t o the chest . 

40 

100 

■: ... ' 


40 

100 

SO 

Ditto mala 

Gold 

Ditto 

BO 

100 



50 

100* 

SI 

Double Garland, baddhi. 

Two cross strings 

To hang to the 

200 

500 . 

... ' 


200 

50.) 



of Gold Beads. 

waist. 







32 

Single Garland, mlirafi- 

Strings of Gold 

To hang below the 

200 

500 



200 

500 


Jmiuirfi 

Coins. 

chest. . 







33 

Many chained Necklace, 

A string of Gold 

Ditto 

100 

200 

... 


100 

200 


cMh-tntUa. 

and Gems. 








34 

Necklace, ehamlandidr . 

Gold and Pearls ... 

Loose necklace ... 

200 

500 


... 

200 

500 

35 

Armlets, bdeuband 

Plain Gold Band. 

Over the elbow ... 

200 

■603 


y-„,i 

200 

500 

36 

Ditto jahtintjiri ... 

Worked ditto ... 

Ditto 

200 

500 

■■ 


200 

500 

37 

Bracelets, ktmjnn 

Worked Gold 

One on each wrist. 

50 

200 

.... 


' 50 

200 

38 

Ditto panhoneki ( \ 

Ditto or Silver. 

Ditto 

50 

200 

... 


59 

200 

39 

Bangles, chad-in" 

Ditto 

Ditto 

200 

300 

... 


200 

800 

40 

Finger Rings, dnguthi 8. 

Gold or Silver 

On. the lingers 

20 

.100 

5 

10 

■■ 25 

100 

41 

Anklets, tod its 

Gold or Silver 

Round both ankles. 

500 

1000 

50 

200 

550 

1200 



Chain. 








4-2 

Ditto Jcadachdras... 

Thin Silver Bands, 

Three each ankle... 

,,, 


21 

50 

20 

60 

43 

Ditto makodds ... 

Gold and Silver 

One on each tinkle... 


... 

20 

50 

20 

50 



Chains. 







150 

44 

Ditto kdmni 

Gold and Silver.,, 

Ditto 

50 

100 

20 

50 

70 

45 

Ditto piikeb ...! 

Twisted broad 




20 

GO 

20 

50 



Silver Chain with 





1 





' Bells and Rings. 








40 

Toe Bings, jodtoa ... 

Silver or Gold ... 

Big and middle toe. 

20 

50 

10 

■20 ; 

30 

70 

47 

Ditto bielMHi ..,{ 

Silver Bells and 

On the middle toe.,. 



ft ; 

. 1 . 5-1 

; . 2-1 1 

5 


v 1 

Rings. 









! ! 


Total ... 

2030 

7710 

j 1574 

435 

80871; 

8105 

I..II..I 

1 J 







! 



o A favourite ornament. 6 Silver worn by tlie poor ; gold chiefly by girls. 

7 Silver worn by the poor ; gold chiefly by girls. . , ,, 

s The middle finger is left bare because of the belief that any one wearing nags on the middle 
finger is likely to be "bitten by a scorpion. The other fingers are at each joint covered with rings and 
on the thumb is a miniature mirror on the back of a ring. 
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Chapter III. 

Style of Living. 

Dress. 

Poor 
Woman * 


pishw&z add considerably to the cost from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600^ slie 
would generally liave almost all tlie ornaments owned by a ricli woman 
but of cheaper make. The value of the whole set may be estimated 
at Rs. 2000 fo Rs. 4000. 

The indoor dress of a poor woman 2 in south Gujarat is, over the 
head, a scarf dupatfa of coarse cotton cloth; a shirt kuclta of cheap 
longeloth generally worn without a bodice, and a pair, of trousers 
izdr of striped country cloth called s uai. In north Gujarat a poor* 
woman wears over her head and face a large, sheet- like shawl odni 
of coarse cotton cloth, a bodice, and hanging from it in front 
an apron-like flap of red cloth, and a pair of trousers of striped 
country cloth. Withindoors, both in north and south Gujarat, the 
women of poor families keep their feet bare. Out of doors, for the 
women of poor families must go out to work, poor women in south 
Gujarat wear a large sheet pichodi of coarse cotton cloth covering 
the greater part of the body from the head to the knees. In north 
Gujarat they wear over their heads and faces a scarf d up at l a of coarse 
cotton cloth. Even out of doors they generally walk barefoot. 
When they wear shoes they use the long-pointed leather shoe known 
as mirzdi. On great occasions a poor woman wears an embroidered 
or silver lace scarf chipatta, a new or at least freshly dyed shirt, a 
pair of silk or chintz trousers, and a pair of slices. Most poor women 
have at least four changes of raiment. This in Surat represents 


1 The details are ; 


MvMihmln Divns, Middle Claw Woman. 


Art i cl i-:. 

\AA';A- 

rC: 

Common. 


CEREMONIAL. 

No. 

Total. 

Value. 

- 

No. 

Value. 


No. 

Value. 


From 

To 

W 

From 

To 

Fit 

mi : : 

To 

v 


Rs. a. 

Us. 

a. 


Tts. n. 

Us. 

a. 


Rs. 


lh. 

a. 

Headdresses, orinis ... 

(5 

ao o 

40 

0 

‘1 

320 O 

200 

0 

10 

140 

0 '■ 

240 

0 

Scarves, rumtiht 

0 

10 0 

20 

0 

. 4 

80 0 

00 

0 

10 

40 

o :.i 

80 

0. 

Bodices 

A i. 

10 0 

20 

0 

4- 

20 0 

40 

0 

: A ; Rs 

KO 

0 

00 

0 

Shirts, l iuitds ovkudUs, 

1 0 

10 0 

20 

0 

, 4 

40 0 

• SO 

0 

30 

50 

.0 i 

100 

0 

Troupers (pairs')... ... 

A ;4.. 

4 0 

30 

0 

4 ■ 

20 0 

40 

0 

& 

24 

o i 

50 

0 

Or.wus, puhirdx,,, 

A l 

A'AiV'i 0 

10 

0 

2 ■ 

20 0 

10.) 

0 


20 

0 i 

no 

■ : i>A 

Shoes [ pa l\ s) ... ... 

\ 1 

1 0 

S O /: 

0 

1 ' 

3 0 

5 

u 

•Age 

A: 4 

0 j 

:• 7 

6 

Sandals (ditto) 

Vp; 

1 8 

a 

0 


... 



: r; 

1 -1 

8 a 

3 

0 

Total ... 

j"5£ 


125 

0 

2:'j 

2&8 0 : 


0 

la.: 

i sir 

8 | 

050 

0 

i - ~ ~ 


’'•■Ac:, ■'■:'■ 

AAAI: 






AA 








2 The details are ; 


Mumlmdrt, fires,*, Poor IFcomgu 



Common. 

CEREMONIAL. 



Totai 

• 


ART! CL If. 



Value. 




Vulr 

e. 




Vr.l 

ue. 



No. 

“~*r- 

*:~f~ 


— 

No. 





No. 




-AA' 



From 

AATWA 


From | 

T. 



From 

To 



Rp. 

a. 

dm 

a. 


Rs. 

A': ! 

a. ■ 

Its. 

■A 


3 Is. 

a. 

Tts. 

a. 

(leaddrcsfCR, otlnifi 

■2 • 

■■dm 

0 

■ -.gf 

0 

I 


s 


il 


3 

<s 


O 

Scarves, riumU* 

2 

i 

0 

2 

0 

1 

• y 

s , 

' [) 

0 

s I 

3 

8 

' : 7' 

■:'(i: 

Bodices ... 

2 

i 

0 

A 9, 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 j 

2 

0 

4 

O 

Shirts, kudtds or kudtis. 

■'.Ogh' 

2 

0 

4 

0 

AX: 

4 

0 

0 

(id.- 

: 3 

G 

0 

10 

0 

Trousers (pairs)... 

AfAj 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1’ 8 

.1 

b . 

3 

0 

B 1 

2 

S 

A 'ft 

0 

Cowl), pisfavdz 

-■Pi 

f> 

0 

0 

0 

i 

• S 

0 

10 

0 : 

. 2 i 

13 

0 

•"10 

0 

Slices (pairs) 

1 

A AT 

m 

1 

s 

AXA 

— 

1 

8 

3 

0 

■XAfijA 

2 

8 

4 

8 

Total ... 

' 19 

pM 

0 

pm 

Tj 


21 

0 

34 

u 

3 

•/ ;3$" : 

0 

53 

8 
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when now, a cost of Es. 40 to Es. 60 ; and in north Gujarat, from 
their not wearing sheets pichodi, shirts Jcudta , or shoes, the cost is 
less, varying* from Es. 30 to Es. 40. The ornaments owned by poor 
women are Nos. 20 23 28 27 and 38 of gold, and Nos. 14 40 and 
46 of silver, costing altogether Es. 100 to Es. 200. Of these Nos. 14 
23 and 26 are in daily use ; the rest are worn on special occasions. In 
south Gujarat the women of the butcher and cook class, and in north 
Gujarat all the lower order of women wear in their ears numerous 
heavy silver rings and silver leaves pan 8 by which the rim of the ear 
is almost dragged down and sometimes torn. The women of some of 
the lower classes wear constantly before marriage, but never as widows, 
the large nosering nath (No. 22), with false pearls or rubies. South 
of the JLVlahi, after the birth or a child women cease to wear the small 
nosering Iruldk (No, 23). Except in the case of old or widowed women, 
bangles arc seldom of silver, silver bangles being known, as mcitMs or 
evi hones. North of the Main bangles are of glass, to the south of wax 
and gold or silver tinsel. On great occasions even the poorest woman 
is careful to appear with a good show of ornaments. If she has few 
of her own she will borrow or get her husband to borrow. If this fails 
she will, stay at home rather than go in public with, as the saying is, 
her limbs bare. 

Up to four years of age the children of rich and middle class parents, 
both boys and girls are dressed alike, in a round cap of simple or gold 
cloth and a loose -shirt hull a reaching to the knee. During their Tirst 
four years the children of the poor, except that the girls wear short 
drawers, are left entirely without clothes. After about four, that is 
the HsmUldh or initiation time, the boy is dressed like his father, and, 
.except that till she is twelve years old she continues to wear the cap, 
and until she is married has her gown cut in a narrow slit in front, the 
girl is dressed like her mother. As they grow' up the cost of clothing 
a child comes by degrees to equal the charges for an adult. But for 
some years after the bkmilldh , or say from about five to ten the cost 
is less. For a boy and a girl the expenditure is much the same. In a 
rich family Es. 200 to Es. 300 3 in a middle class family Es. 100 to 
Its, 200 ; and in a poor family Es, 20 to Es. 30. 1 The children of the 


1 The details are : Mumlmtln Deem, Children. 


; 




Rich. 



. 1 

1 

Common, ■ 


Ceremonial. j 


Total. j 

Article. — 





— — 



. 

;; 

Value. ! 


Value. 


Value. 



' ■ ■■■! 

No, 



No 








' ’i 




From 

To 


From 

;;,::Tov; 

ycd 

From 

To 


~ 

Es. a. 

Es,. a., 


Es* a. 

Es. a. 


Es. n. 

Es, a. 

1 %ip ...1 

2 o 

4 0 

■vri 

5 (l 

.20 0 

2 ■.] 

7 a 

21. 0 

Ooat.-i 12 

30 0 

2o ' t) 

;V : #: 

too 0 

luO o 

U> : 

1T0 0 

17 - o 

Shirks j 13 

a o 

0 0 

, 4 

4 u 

5 0 

10 : 

7 U 
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T rousers C pal vst). , 12 

3 0 

0 0 

i 4 


:v- ; 40:/ 0 

10 

33 0 

40 0 

Shoes (ditto;.! 1 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

2 0 

i o 

■'..'■.-.■g.-'l 

3 0 

6 0 

rhrhaffi 


... 

2 

29 0 

40 U 


20 0 

40 ! 0 

Total ... 38 

1 19 0 

38 0 

10 

101 o 

259 0 

53 

ISO 0 

297 0 
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poor wear no ornaments save perhaps a votive collar or anklet of thin 
silver wire costing from Re. 1 to Rs. 4. The ornaments worn by the 
children of the rich and middle classes are, before UmiUali golden 
bracelets poJionclris worth Rs. 20 and silver anklets kadis worth Rs. 5. 
These are generally presented by friends on the sixth day after birth. 
Unless lie is the subject of a vow a boy seldom wears ornaments, but 
girls of rich and middle class families have often a considerable store.- 

Section 111.— Food. 

South Gujarat Musalmans are fond of good cheer and good living ; 
those of the north are abstemious and frugal almost to stinginess. 
Among the higher classes a Musalman’s food consists of wheat 
bread and among the lower classes of Indian millet jawdri bread in 
the north and of spiked millet bajri bread in the south, with, for the 
rich, vegetables mutton fish curds _ and whey, and for the poor 
generally one of these articles. They drink tea and coffee. Tea 
forms the morning drink of the rich and the middle classes ; coffee 


Mimlmdn Drew, CJuld) , en~-oontlnno<i. 
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No. 
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To 

From 

To 
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11 s. a. 

■ Rs. a. 


Its. a. 

Rs. a. 


Rs. a. 

Its. a. 
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■■ Ti- 

1 0 

2 0 

1 

5 0 

10 0 

2 

6 0 12 0 

Coats ... 
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10 0 

20 0 

4 
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1G0 0 

10 

70 0 

1*20 0 

Shirts 

! 1*2 

1 8 

3 0 

4 

4 0 

,5 0 

16 

; 5 8 

8 0 

Trousers (pairs). 

12 

1 8. 

3 0 

■ 4 

10 0 

20 0 

16 
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23 0 

i Shoes (ditto). 

1 

0 8 

1 0 

1 

1 0 
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1 8 
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4 

4 

11 
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, 

No. 
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No. 
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26 
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. 
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Shirts 
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Rs. a. 

0 S 

2 0 

0 8 

1 0 

-A 

Rs. a. 
t 0 

4 0 

1 0 
*2 0 

d’fi 

1 

1 

RS. a. 

2 8 

4 0 

if 0 

0 8 

2 6 

Rs. a, 

O 0 

5 0 

fo 

3 0 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

6 0 

0 3 

3 0 

0 8 

2 S 

Rs. a. 

G 0 0 

11 0 37 

1 0 £4 

2 0 37 

1C 5 

5 0 4 

Rs. a. 
16 0 
186 0 
33 8 
39 0 

5 8 
42 S 

'"flsAa."i 
42 0 
301 0 
20 0 
71 0 
10 0 
75 0 

4 0 

8 0 

8 

11 8 

10 0 

15 8 

26 0 123 

302 8 

519 0 


1 A. mother often makes a gold or silver anklet for lier boy, and at the shrine of some 
saint vows that if the hoy lives to a certain age she will sell the ornament 'and spend the 
money in feeding beggars or for the good of the saint's shrine. 

- The commonest girl's ornaments are Kos 6 12, 17, 21, 23, 20, 31, 32, 35, 39, 44, and 45. 
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is the beverage of women, 1 middle class men, and such of the poorer 
orders as can afford it. 2 

A rich Musalman takes three meals a day. A seven o’clock 
breakfast of tea or coffee and sweets : a midday meal of unleavened 
bread, soup kalict, minced meat lama or kofta, cream malai , vegetables 
and sometimes rice, with for drink tea or sometimes sherbat sugared- 
water : and about seven, an evening meal of rice, rice and pulse 
khiehdi or rice and meat pnldo, with clarified butter and some kind 
of meat or fish, or kadi a dish made of curds mangoes lemons or 
plantains, and in some families sugared-water sherbat* 

Middle class Musalmans in Surat and Broach live well. They 
take three meals a day. In the early morning a cup of tea or coffee 
with or without a piece of a special kind of wafer-bread ; about 
eleven o'clock a regular morning meal ndshta of unleavened bread 
and mutton with or without vegetables or cream ; and about six. 
o’clock an evening meal klulna of rice and clarified butter, 3 4 and 
mutton-soup, or pulse, or rice and pulse IcMcJidi , and curds, or 
mutton-soup or kadi , that is curds and whey, gramflour, and 
turmeric. North of the Main the food of the middle classes is, 
compared with that of south Gujarat scanty and cheap almost to 
stinginess. The morning meal is of vegetables or pulse with 
occasionally a dish of mutton. The evening meal is still simpler, 
rice and pulse with no relish but clarified butter, and a salad or 
kachimbar of onions dry-chillies and tamarind-water. 

The poor Musalman takes two meals a day. Breakfast generally 
about eleven, of millet' 1, cakes fish pulse and water. For dinner, 
about seven in the evening, rice and pulse with a little clarified 
butter, and as a relish onions and chillies and water. Except on 
festivals and at public dinners, perhaps about twenty days in the 
year, a poor Musalman seldom has a good meal of any animal food 
but fish. In south Gujar&t where he can easily obtain fresh fish 
the poor Musalman lives almost wholly on fish and jcm&ri bread or 
rice and pulse. He can get a pound of fresh bnmhu Harpodon 
nehemis or Bombay-duek for a copper or two or as much of small 
fry and prawn. These stewed into a thin soup form his daily con- 
diment. The north Gujarat poor Muslim sometimes has a dish of 
dry prawns cooked in the same way. 


3 Muhammadans abstain from such food as is forbidden in the Ivuraan, These are 
the blood of all animals, and the flesh of the elephant, the ass, the mule, the hog, 
animals that eat flesh, and sealcless fish, and such birds of prey as have long talons and 
curved beaks and animals. Except fish, on whom the name of Allah is not pronounced 
when slaughtered, Muslims of tlie Sluifai school such as the Eidriis Sayads, many of. 
the Arabs, and the N awaits are not forbidden the use of sealcless fish. Of vegetables 
Musalmans cat all except yams. Mushrooms though not forbidden arc disliked, 

2 They drink the milk of the cow buffalo and goat ; the milk of the mare and camel 
is not forbidden. Sugar and milk are taken with tea and coffee is drunk by itself. 

a The middle classes take great care not to waste clarified butter. A . small rather 
deep copper pot set in the middle of a hot dish of rice, or rice and pulse, is kept melted 
by the heat. Into this pot the fingers are dipped before each mouthful, and the waste 
of pouring the whole over tlie rice is saved. 

4 Indian millet ja ivari in south Gujarat ; spiked millet bctjri in north Gujarat, 
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supplies 0 

pulse in December, and in some cases oil for lighting and cook- 
ing and firewood in June. The monthly supplies are clarified 
butter, salt, tea, and coffee. The daily supplies are animal food, 
vegetables, fruit, spices/ sugar, betel-leaf , and sometimes tobacco. 
Where opium is eaten enough is kept to last for a fortnight. 1 The 
middle class Musalman’s yearly supplies arc rice, wheat, pulse, 
millet, oil, salt, and fuel. 3 The monthly supplies are clarified butter, 
opium, tea, and sometimes coffee. The daily supplies are mutton, 
vegetables, fruit, tobacco, betel-leaf, and spices. Except grain, of 
which all who can lay in a monthly store, the poor buy all their 
food daily. 

The daily cost of food in a rich Musalman family of five persons, 
a man his wife and child and two dependants, living in comfort 
but not extravagance/ would be on simple articles about Rs. 2. 3 
The daily cost of food in a middle class family of three persons, the 
husband wife and child, living in a style of moderate frugalness 
would be on simple articles about 12 annas.' 1 The daily cost of a 
poor family of three persons, the husband wife and child, would be 
about 4 annas. 5 

The only intoxicating drug in favour among Gujarat Musalmans 
is opium. In the south it is not in general use. There the opium 
eater is a marked man, known as the dreamer or lotus-eater pinafc, 
or the bee xliekedmalo/ii, from his fondness for opium sweets. In 
the north opium is an ordinary luxury and is supplied even at 
funerals. It is eaten and also taken dissolved in water, and enough 
for a month's use is generally kept in store. To a rich man, with 
many companions to share his dose of opium, it costs about Rs. 10 
a month ; to the middle class man, Re. 1 to Rs, 21 ; and to the poor, 
8 annas to Ee. 1. 

Gujarat Musalmans, women as well as men, use tobacco. The men 
snuff smoke and sometimes chew, the women smoke and sometimes 


1 The details are : Articles stored by tko year ; rice half a cart-load costing Us. 20 to 
Bs, 30 ; pulse, 10 mans of forty pounds each, Bs. 10 to Rs, 30 ; millet, 9 mans, Its. 10 to 
Us. 20; wheat, IS mans, Us. 30 to Bs. 40; oil, 3 mans, Bs. ]0 to Bs. 20; fuel, 
eight cart-loads, Bs, 20 to Bs. 40 ; total from Bs, 100 to Bs. ISO. The articles laid hi by 
the month are r clarified butter, 1 man, Bs, 18 ; opium, Bs. 5 : tobacco, Bs. 4 ; tea, Bs. 2*; 
sugar, Bs. 4 ; total Bs. 84 to Bs. 40. ' 

dust before the rains (Way 20— Juno *20) fuel is bought in cart-loads rarvin^in value 
from Its. 2 to Bs, 4. / ' . . ' ... . . V * ... V 

'* " ’ 1 

other expenses such as he to l- le u\ c s flowers and toothpowd. v ni/ssi for women would 
cost another eight annas. 


* The details are : drain and pulse, annas S ; milk oil and butter, annas 7 ; amnia 
food, annas 4 ; sugar and condiments, annas 5 ; total Be. 1,1 Stimulants, narcotics, am 
other espouses such as betel-leaves bowers and toothpovm. r rakmi for women wont 
cost an olhor eight annas. 

4 details are : Grain and pulse, annas 3 ; milk oil and clarified butter 4.\ annas * 
animal food, annas 2; sugar condiments stimulants and narcotics, annas 4- total 
annas 12, 


! : Groin a “ d I m ,l 3e ’ aunas 2; oil, J autia ; clarified totter, = anna : 

animal food, J anna ; sugar and condiments, h anna ; stimulants and narcotics, a anna 5 
total 4 1 annas a day. 5 d ? 
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chew, 1 Neither men nor women chew tobacco by itself but as one 
of the components of the betel-leaf. The women of the rich and 
middle classes in north Gujarat seldom smoke, but in the south a 
married woman who does not smoke is the exception. In rich and 
middle class families tobacco leaves are sometimes bought green and 
laid in for the year’s supply. Before using they are pounded with 
molasses,, and laid in the sun so that any remaining moisture may be 
dried; then they are ready for the long-pipe Jmkkdfr . In north Gujarat 
tobacco grown in Pet lad and in Baled in the Kadi division of II. II. the 
Gaikwaris territories and in Ylramgam and Sanand, and in south 
Gujarat tobacco of the brand called desdn produced in Kathiawar and 
in Kan am near Broach; arc much prized by the lover of the JnikhYh : 1 
The rich store a supply sufficient for the year’s consumption when the 
leaf is green at a cost varying fro n Its. 20 to its. 40. The poor 
and •many of the middle class buy their tobacco with their daily 
provisions. The yearly cost of tobacco in a rich man’s family is about 
Its. GO, among the middle classes about ffs. 20, and among the poor 
about Its. 6. Tobacco used for chewing with pan or betel-leaf is not the 
same as that used for smoking. Chewing tobacco is cut a little broader 
and thicker than English shag or birdseye tobacco. This among all 
classes is ' always bought o ther every day or in quantities enough to 
last a month. Chewing tobacco is known as Mika dry or tsarda 
yellow, and that cut at Surat and Banaias is much prized, Snuff is 
bought either daily or monthly, snuff from Ylramgam in the Ahmed- 
abiid district being in the greatest request. 

In a rich or middle class household, for the ordinary every-day meal, 
the whole family meet in one of the rooms of the ladies’ apartments, and 
with a servant to bring the dishes and wait, men and women eat 
together. In poor families where the woman has to wait, the men 
generally dine first and the woman after the men have dined. As a 
rule only very near relatives are allowed to dine with, the family. But 
as a mark of special trust well tried friends arc sometimes allowed to 
share the privdege. The room is made ready for dinner by laying a 
while coloured or printed cloth called dasUzr-khdn over a part of 
the carpet and by setting a clrna or earthenware cup and plate with 
one or two spoons, a metal bowl or glass tumbler to drink from, and a 
napkin for earn party. Fruit is laid beside the cups and plates. 
'When dinner is ready the ] arty sit down on cushions ranged round 
the cloth or on the carpeted floor. The host first seats himself at the 
head of the cloth, the rest of the family taking their places according 
to choice. Before eating a brass or silver ewer with a basin is handed 
round bv a servant, each person holding his hands over the basin on 



] The Urdu proverb says: Tobacco is, smoked by the lover (that is by men) eaten 
by the beloved (that is by women) and stuffed into the fogey’s nostrils. 

- The hah kali consists of three parts : (1) The chi! am or earthen pipe-head which contains 
fire and tobacco ; (2) the stem with the snake called mikha- on which the pipe-head is 
fixed ; and (3) the pipe-bowl which contains water. Pipe-heads for which K&thtawar is 
famous cost from 1 anna to Us. 5. Pipe-stems for the manufacture of which Burnt and 
Lakhnau are famous cost from annas 8 to Es, 5. Pipe-howls for which Delhi and 
Murad&Md in north and Bidar in south India are famous cost from Es. 5 to Rs. 50. 
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which water is poured and flows into the basin. After this the more 
religious before each mouthful, and the less religious before the first 
mouthful, say the word Bis mill ah that is In the Name of God. 
Then the dishes are handed round by a servant or passed round each 
guest helping himself. A water-jar stands on the cloth and the guests 
fill their cups from it as they need. At the close the servant again 
brings round the ewer and basin and bands are washed. The children 
are generally the first to leave ; the elders both men and women if 
they have no special business, sit smoking or chewing betel-leaf. 
Among many families meals, especially dinner, are merry with much 
talk and laughter. 

In honour of a friend’s coming or going, or of any great domestic event, 
private feasts are given. At these entertainments, in which only men 
join, a. number of dishes are ranged in order on a white cloth spread in 
the middle of the hall divankh&m . The guests help themselves to 
any dish within easy reach. Talk goes on during the whole time. 
When dinner is over the guests retire to some room where long-pipes 
and betel leaf fan are served. After about half an hour’s stay the 
guests leave, each as he goes being served with alar or rose essence and 
flowers by the host. The expense of a private feast, where there are 
at least ten different dishes and as many guests, is not more than 
Its. 20. 

Gujarat Musalmans are fond of giving public dinners. Among the 
rich almost every important family event from birth to death is an 
excuse for a public dinner. Though they are by no means required 
to do so by law, the middle and even the poor classes show, especially 
at marriages and deaths, a most keen and ill-judged rivalry in 
giving large and costly feasts. Muhammadans ask to their public 
feasts the men women and children of their relations friends and 
acquaintances. When he has to give a public dinner, a Musalman, 
after consulting his family and friends, draws up a list of guests 
to be asked and fixes the day and the time of the day when the 
feast is to be given. When this is settled the head of the house 
hires an inviter imi, to ask the men, and the mistress hires a woman, 
generally a fisher woman Icahmn i, to ask the women guests. Mean- 
while in the host’s house supplies are being laid in, a cook is hired, and, 
in some open spot large earthen jars are arranged for the cooking. 1 On 
the day of the feast men bring water and fill the jars aud the cook and 
his assistants make ready the dinner. In funeral feasts, either before 
the dinner is served or after the guests are seated, a thanksgiving and 
prayer, that the merit of the feast may pass to the soul of the dead are 
repeated, generally by a priest. At the hour named for the feast, the 
guests begin to come, some of them bringing their boys of any age and 
their girls up to seven years old. But taking children of tender age 
and girls to public dinners is not considered good taste. As the guests 
arrive they are seated on chairs or benches near the entrance to the 
house. When a party of fifteen or twenty have come, they are asked 


1 The whole cooking is done by professional Musalm&n cooks hhaiiarfa or IcwarcMs* 
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by the host or some of his friends to walk in. Giving his shoes in 
charge of his servant, or if he has no servant taking them himself under 
his left arm sole to sole, 6aeh guest seats himself placing his shoes by his 
side. As soon as the guests are seated, a servant or friend of the host 
brings in a number of sweet dishes of saffroned rice with almonds and 
sultdna raisins zarda or muzadfar the same dish with a richer seasoning 
and with the addition of limejmce causing a delicious sub-acidity of taste. 
After the dishes are served, the guests wait the coming of the host or 
of some one on his part to tell them to begin. This he does by saying 
in a loud voice Bismilldh In the Name of God, the guests respond Bis- 
milldh , and begin. As soon as the course of sweets is over, the principal 
dish which is generally saffroned rice with mutton Urydni, and some 
mutton or mutton and vegetable soup, or curds, is served in a large copper 
tray, one for every four guests. When emptied the tray is filled from 
supplies carried about by friends of the host. In most cases water is 
handed round in earthen cups by boys, neighbours 1 sons, who go about 
crying* Pant Pdni Water Water. After a guest lias dined he rises 
and washes his hands. In some houses a person with a tray full of 
ready-made rolls of betel-leaf pern, stands near the door and presents 
a roll to each guest as he leaves. The women travelling in carriages, 
come sooner than the men, and go at once to the women's quarters. 
They while away the time in talking with the hostess or their friends 
till dinner is served in the women’s rooms. Tills is done by the servants 
and friends of the host carrying trays of sweets and other food to the 
staircase. Here the trays are taken by the women of the family 
or by servants, who place them in order on a long piece of cloth 
spread in the middle of the room. After all the trays have been set 
out the hostess asks her guests to seat themselves, and saying 
Bismilldh, they begin to eat. During dinner the talk is chiefly of 
marriage and other domestic events. The dinner generally lasts 
from half an hour to an hour. When it is finished the guests rise, 
wash their hands, take a roll of betel-leaf, and smoke. This over, 
they ask leave, send for their carriages, embrace the hostess, salute 
her, and go. 

There are three chief classes of Gujarat Musalmdn public dinners, 
Urydni , dal lhat and Malta, and jml&o. Of these the first and best, 
chosen regardless of cost by all Musalmfin dinner-givers, is Urydni 
with zarda . Birydni is the chief dish, saffroned rice with mutton, 
eaten with curds or some mutton and vegetable soup. 1 It is accom- 
panied by zarda or saffroned and sugared rice with sult&na raisins and 
almonds. A richer sweet dish is muza&far shola , saffroned rice slightly 
acidulated with limejuice, and having more sugar sultana raisins 
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1 The cost of a bhydni dinner with zarda, muzadffar shola, or s&iio&ni mtihdi for a 
company of eighty men is : For Urydni, mutton Rs. 8, rice Rs. 5, soap Rs, 0, saffron 
Re, 1, clarifiedhutter Rs. 6, spices Rs. 2 ; total Rs. 23. For zarda , rice Rs, 2, clarified 
butter Rs. 2, saffron annas 8, suli&na raisins and almonds Re, 1, sugar Rs, 4 j total 
Rs. 9J. For muzadfar shola, rice Rs, 2, clarified butter Rs, 8, sugar Rs. fi, saffron 
lie. 3, limes annas 4, sulUna rah ins almonds rosewater and spices Rs. 1^; total 
Rs. 13|:« For sdtwdni mithdl Rs, 50. Fuel in all cases Re, 1 and the cooFs wages in 
all cases annas 8, with a meal. 


B 520—15 
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„ 11( ] oimniulg and a sauce of clarified butter. If not by one of these 
two dishes ’tirgd»i is accompanied by scUivdm mdkh the seven 
sweets snecially ordered from a confectioner, generally _ in south 
GuiarFa, Shift Bohora, whose cookery is famous for its flavour 


arwf dpbVnev This being the best and dearest of sweet dishes adds 
much to* the costly character of the dinner. The next laud of 
dinner i Dill bW and khatta? that is pulse rice and tamarind soup. 
This is the next most costly dinner to birydm. Though not dear m 
• w -jii p - n{ j P e; a very great outlay and almost a waste ot euiimecL 
butter which from earthen jars called vaclts is. poured without stiufc 
till' the guest, asks the person serving to stop. The sweet dish 
accornpanving it « nee and sugar mobu and a large quantity ot 
idnrifin* 1 w£r The last class or dinner is rice and mutton puktop 
aud some vegetable soup. It there is no mutton the dish is called 
lonm and isdliought mean. 3 Along with, it saffroned rice tarda is 
served. 


V C/M., 

Almost every feast-day and holiday has its own dish, and on 
■ • - - 1V ~ 1 the evening 1 


^ not costing 

more man s anna* w — - — — - with one child • 

and a servant. Of holidays tout have special dishes the oth 
of Mnkarram, the-firsh . rafinth of the. idusalmfin year is the first. 
The dish for tills day is rice mid curds with milk, sugared-water 
Bherbat and fried bread and sugar chmigds. It costs at least.- eight 
annas Vhead. The thirteenth of the second month Safar is the 


annas a i team ------- — - * 

M us aim an mcme-day, and has its fried pastry talau, costing about 

one va nee a h^atb The first twelve days of the third month 

• v/.u.v tuuyha,^. i .1* Ji t xl... IX 


one rupee a beam xue m«u iwcuo uays uj. mu vu.ii u. month Rtzbt~ 
nl-amml are told snored on account of the death of the Prophet,' 
sermons are preached and after tlie sermons several monthtuLls ot 


sermons are pi unvnou ~ 

rice and meat birydni, or rice and milk pudding Mdr, or parched and 
sweetened rice famed, are distributed among the congregation. 
The expense to the person giving these ssemonrdiiiners varies from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. The eleventh of the fourth month Kabi-nkAkim 
has fis feast' of pounded and sugared bread waUtla, costing about 

. c * i /v._ i'll.. i, 


lias US least OI I^uuunu UUM V O 

four annas a head. On the last Friday of the seventh month Raj jab 
families who have made a vow to do so, give a dinner of rice curds 


lamuies wno y 1 — . 

and sm/ar served in earthen pots, and known as the pot- dinner 
Mt/ndas^ The friends and relations that are asked to this family 


Kantian, xae .u »/«««. - y ; ,, «/ 

feast eat from the pots, and after they have eaten, layers of fresh 
rice curds and sugar are puo into the pots ami beggars and pool 
people are fed from the same vessels. The dinner costs from 


1 The details for a (Ml Mid! and Haifa dinner f v eighty quests are: Pulse Rs. ?, 

Hffl fhrifiel butter Its. 10, tamarind and my ces I to. 1 ; toad Ks. 38. For 

choMs Vice lie U sugar Us. 2, clarified butter Rs. 3 } almonds Rs. 2 5 total Ra. 8 , with 
annas 8 for the"<;ook aud lie. 1 for fuel. Total for both Bs. 373;. 

2 The detail <1 for a jmhio dinner are: Clarified butter I Is. 5, vice Its. 5, mutton 
Rs. 2k soup Rs, G j total, Rs. 181, with Its. 1.J lor the cook and fuel and Rs. 9$ for 

V 8 The details of a h'orma dinner are : Rice Its. 15, clarified butter Rs. 1|, gram-pulse 
annas 8 , spices annas 8, soup Rs, 6 , fuel annas 8 , cook annas 8 , Total Rs. l&k 
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Its. 5 to Rs. 10. On the evening of Shab-barat, the night o£ the 
thirteenth day of the eighth month Shaahcm , bread and sweets 
chapalis and holwa , costing about Its. 4 are made and given to 
relations. During the ninth month Eaniamn or month of fasting, 
as both, meals are taken at night; leavened bread, because light and 
easy of digestion and a number of cooling dishes are used. Tho 
first of the tenth month Shawwttl is the first of tho two great feasts 
of tie year, and has its s/rir-kfaima (literally milk and dates), a dish 
of milk dates raisins and vermicelli, mutton-soup, and bread, cost- 
ing about eight annas a head. On the tenth of, 7AI ilojj the twelfth 
month, the Bahr Id, literally cow- feast, goats and cows are sacrificed 
and presents of their flesh made among friends and relations and 
dressed into several dishes and eaten. In the cold weather as 
appetisers and tonics, certain dishes are very generally taken. 01; 
these in north G it j a nit, a dish chiefly of garlic, and in the south one 
made of fenugreek seed met h i-k i-k it ich di, are the chief. A favourite 
hot-weather dish is thin wheat or rice cakes with mango juice, and 
in north Gujarat kk'mii Mi mas ops hexandra berries and curds. 
Tho favourite cold- weather dish is in south Gujasat a stew of 
potatoes French-beans and mutton, eaten with wheat bread and 
washed down by un fermented palm juice air a. The cost in both 
cases is about one rupee a head. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

DAILY LIFE. 

A Muhammadan should begin the day by rising at the morning 
call to prayer, washing, and saying his prayers, either at home, or, and 
this has the higher approval of the Prophet, in the mosque with the 
congregation of his brother-Moslims. .Very few of tbe rich begin 
their day in this way. Pi sing about seven, a rich man washes his face 
hands and feet, takes his cup of tea or coffee, and sits smoking and 
eating betel-leaf, reading, or gossipping with his friends. About 
eleven he orders breakfast, unleavened wheat -bread, mutton or 
vegetable and mutton soup and cream, with sometimes a dish of rice 
with some pickle relish or cheese, and a dessert of mangoes plantains 
or any fruit that is in season. When breakfast is over, lie has his pipe 
for half an hour, and if there is business to do he attends to it. If the 
day is an idle one, he sleeps for an hour or two, and later, when the 
heat is passing, makes ready for a drive, a ride, or a walk. On 
his return from exercise, about seven, he has his supper, a disk of rice, 
or pulse and rice with mutton and vegetable soup, or minced meat 
pickle and wafer-biscuits, and fruit or sweets, and after smoking a 
pipe talks with friends or with the women of the family, till he 
goes to rest about eleven. Where the head of a rich or middle class 
family takes opium, he eats it, or drinks it dissolved in -water, about 
seven in the morning, when he has usually some friends with Mm, 

There is in many ways much sameness in the daily lives of middle 
class Musalmans. He is up early to say his morning prayers and go 
through his religious washing. He comes back to a cup of tea or 
coffee, and smoking a pipe, reads, looks after his private affairs, or 
pays or receives visits for two or three hours. By eleven o' clock 
breakfast is ready. After breakfast he generally goes out, stopping* 
at business till five or six in the evening. In north Gujarat between 
four o'clock and dinner time, those addicted to opium have a second 
dose of it, their friends coming in and smoking and talking for an 
hour. When evening prayers are over he takes his supper, passing 
the rest of his time in chess backgammon or talk, till about eleven 
o'clock he retires to rest. 

A poor Musahndn rises early, goes through his religious washing, 
attends morning prayers, and every Friday bathes at the mosque or 
at home. After prayers he goes to market to buy provisions. He 
breakfasts at eleven, and after smoking a pipe, goes to his work, 
where he stays till evening. ^ On his return he dines and spends the 
rest of the evening with friends or s moking by himself, and about 
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eleven after saying his fifth or last prayer goes to rest. This 
routine is broken by Fridays, holidays, and times of family joy or 
mourning. Of holidays and ceremonial days some account is given 
below* To almost all Musalmdns Friday is a day of rest. After 
bathing and attending the holiday prayer and sermon at the mosque, 
he takes his breakfast, generally somewhat better than the 
every-day meal, and returns to the mosque to hear the noonday 
prayers and a sermon. Most spend the afternoon in resting and 
the evening in driving or walking. At night they again attend 
prayers in the mosque, and, if they can afford it, end the day with a 
somewhat richer meal than usual. 

Even where there are no children, as almost every family has its 
poor relations and dependants, the rich Musalrnan woman’s life is 
seldom dull or lonely. The mornings are passed at the toilet and 
except in very rich families, in seeing that breakfast is properly 
prepared. After breakfast most women rest for an hour or two and then 
sew, embroider, talk, and amuse themselves with chess backgammon 
and other games till, in the afternoon, visits are paid and received. 
Then supper has to be got ready and the time between supper and 
rest passes in talk, or in hearing or reading tales and romances, chiefly 
'Urdu religious and love stories. If there are children, especially young 
children, most of the day is passed in looking after them. lixcept 
that more of it is spent in household work, cooking needlework 
and embroidery, the life of a middle class woman differs but little 
from that of a rich woman. Some of them embroider and sew 
articles for sale, disposing of them by the help of old women, who 
are paid a small sum for the trouble of hawking them. In north 
Gujarat middle class and even rich women weave and spin cotton 
yarn, work being brought to them by Vdnids, who cry about in the 
streets offering work, the women notwithstanding zenana h or seclu- 
sion rules, themselves making their bargains* In poor families the 
women are at work by dawn grinding corn, bringing water, and 
preparing breakfast. Between meals they sew for home or for sale 
patchwork quilted caps of cotton and silk, or in north Gujardt they 
weave . 1 A woman sups when her husband has finished his meal and 
soon after, having washed her pots and dishes and cooking utensils, 
goes to rest. 
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1 The articles woven by women arc turbans and waistcloths dhotis of silk, ildcha, 
and mashru , and gold brocade. They are paid for the. first from Its. 2 to Es. 4, the 
labour of at least ten days, and for tbe second and third from Ils, 10 to Bs* 2G> the 
labour of a month or six weeks. 
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The following statement shows that while there are few 
engaged, their chief occupations are cultivating, lab 

QvjarAt Hujs 


No. 

CLASS. 

SvkAt. 

BROACH. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 


Class I — Public Service. 





1 

Government Servants ... ' 

1124- 


893 

... 



1124 

... 

S93 

... 


Class II— Professions. 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Religion and Charity . . . ~ . 

Education and Literature ... 

Law ... 

Medicine ... ... . ... 

Fine Arts, chiefly Painting and Music ... 
Mechanics 

192 

527 

6, 

30 

90 

2 

— 

217 

21 

2 

15 

19 

... 


Total ... 

847 


274 

... 


Class III. — Private Service. 





8 

9 

10 

12 i 

j 18 

c . , ( Domestic ... ... ... 

Servants ^ 0tllo „ a ... ... 

1 Barbers ... ... 

Washermen ... ... ' ... 

Water-carriers 

Miscellaneous ... 

341 

455 

462 

75 

63 

I 10 

I %«■* 

291 

133 

”3 

j 

j 

Total ... 

1406 1 ... 

179 



Cl ass I V . — L a nd. 

WS-M. 




14 

15 
1G 

17 

18 

Cultivators ;;; 

Labourers, Field ... 

! Ditto Others 

Horsebreakers ... ... 

266 

3246 

540 

1113 

32 

... 

4019 

10,703 

669 

1119 

14 



Total ... 

5197 ... 

16,614 



Class V. — Trade , 





10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

Conveyance of Persons and Goods 

General Shopkeepers * 

1 erchants and Traders 

Commercial Agents and Employes 
Miscellaneous 

1130 

1 

255. 

78 

8 

... 

143 

43 

59 

••• 


■7 . Total . . 

M72 

- 

245 

... 


v No similar details ar< 
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professions, trades, or crafts in which Musalmans are not 
curing, pressing oil, spinning cotton,- and trading: 

AIMAKS. 1872.* 
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Kaira. 


Total. 


Men. j Women. Men,. Women. Men. Women*: Men. Women. 


available for later figures 
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Surat. 

Broach. 

No. 

Class. 

Men. ^ 

r omen. 

Men, \ 

? omen. 


Class VI. — Crafts . 





24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
i 40 
j 41 
| 42 

1 43 

1 44 
! 45 

1 46 

I 47 
i 48 
i 49 
i 50 
! 51 
i 52 
| 53 

54 

55 

56 

Indigo Dyers ... *** 

Vegetable Oil Makers and Sellers s •• • 

Manufacturers and Dealers m animal 
produce ... ••• ___ “* 

Cottoncleaners, Spinners, and W eavers ... 
Silk Spinners and Weavers ... 

Hemp and Flax Spinners and Dealers ... 

Bricklayers ... 

Stonemasons and Brickmakers 

Carpenters 

Housepainters and Decorators ... ... 

Dealers in Iron and Hardware ... 

Wooden Bracelet and Comb Makers ... 

Wiredrawers, Tinmen, and Electroplaters.. 
Gold and Silver Smiths ... . ••• 

Jewellers and Dealers in Precious Stones... 

Calico-Printers ... 

Calenders, Fullers, and Dyers ... *** 

Emkroidorerit Gold-lice- Makers and Sellers 
of Artificial Flowers 

Printers and Booksellers ... ••• *** 

Millers, Grinders, and Buskers of Gram... 
Bakers and Parchers of Gram •-> 

Sellers of Fruit and V egetables ! 

Grocers and Dealers in Preserves 

Makers, Refiners, and Sellers of Sugar ... 
Confectioners ... **• 

Butchers and Meat Sellers 

Fishermen and Fishmongers ... 

Provision Dealers ... *' 

Sellers of Intoxicating Drugs _ 

Sellers of Perfumes and Medicines 
Firewood Sellers ... ••• 

Miscellaneous 

30 
439 

7 

2340 

345 

4 

99 

31 

9 

12 

9S 

1292 

83 

14 

4 
24 

222 

122 

445 

124 

5 

119 

23 

91 

’*’■8 

315 

25 

26 

; ■ g 

3S 

; 7C 

, 76. 

••• 

» ... 

I .*• 

26 

'"; t ! 

210 

120 

640 

9Si 

124 

***34 

'i'*# ' ■ 

370 

***23 

*61 

38 

37 

10 

**164 

3C 

*19! 

#*«. ' 

... 

v- A*V r ' ; ;/ ; V;/' 

::: - 

} a * * 


Total .. 

. 17,28f 


20,681 

i 

5 ... 

! 


Class VIU — Miscellaneous, 





57 
' 58 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 

Bent Receivers ... 

Pensioners ... 

Beggars and Paupers ... ••• * 

Wives and Mothers 

Boys ... 

■ Girls ... 

- Prostitutes *** 

8‘ 

5' 

. 95 

*. 736 

1 ... 

9 ... 

3 ... 

16,87' 
6 ... 
932 
10 

16 
2 
78 
9 ... 

13,40 
1 ... 

3 * . * 

5' ... 
o 

6 .*.*. 

18,836 
4 ... 

11,750 
22 


Total , 

.. 25,74 

S 26,30 

S 35, 0(: 

a 30,608 
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Kaira. 

pANeiiMAiiAxs. ■ 

AiimkbabAd. 

Total. 

Total. 

Men. 

Vomen. 

Men. r. 

Women 

Men. \ 

Women. 

Men. 

Women* 

1 




7 


64 


64 

1296 

... 

190 


959 

... 

2884 


2SS4 

80 


1 


190 


438 

j 

-f 6- .j 

438 

1473 

: 

53 

y -. 

4207 


8193 

' j 

8193 


' : A ‘ 

04 

* *•' > 

164 

... 1 

1213 

... i 

1213 


: 

3 


24 

<## j 

129 


■ 129 

m 


15 


70 

: Vy'\ :{ 

471 


471 

35 


87 


40 


193 

... | 

193 

67 


42 


34 


186 


186 

15 


■ ... 

... 

80 

*•» 

57 


57 

82, 

... t 


... 

72 

... ' 

2U2 


202 

141 




117 


1978 


1978 

36 

■ - - 1, ' 

8 


40 


167 

... 

167 

25 

# nv 

I 

... 

16 


79 

... 

79 

•• **.*'■• \ 

* **' 

13 


3>7 


54 

*** 

54 

20 


1 




45 


45 

41 


2 

... 

192 


457 


457 

5 


, ... 

... 

88 


270 


276 

■ ««• 




1 


446 

- *** ■ 

446 

20 


10 


595 


749 

: 

749 

■" \ 


11 


1 


17 


17 

72 


21 

... 

503 

:■ 

753 


753 

16 


23 

' * f # ■■■' 

436 


535 


585 

5 


260 


165 

' I" ■ ; 

531 

... ■ 

531 

A 

• <* 


ii. ;: ". 

10 

... 

10 

... 1 

10 



”21 

*.* 

10 


203 

„ 

203 

138 

'''. 3 ' 

16 

... . 

252 


751 


751 

10 

.# W : ..r ' 

9 

... 

49 


86 


86 

5 

: ;"V: 

73 

... 

10 

... 

119 

... 

IIH l 


*** 

6 


11 

V. 

19 

■■■ *Vi»A 

19 

27 

; v ^.^' ■■ 

14 


78 


358 

; 

i 158 

3 

; f ■: 

23 

t<)> 

2/ 5 


877 

,, , 

• ' 377 

329 

... 

183 


1265 

». • : 

2739 


2739 

21,644 

... 

4S68 

••• 

20,228 

; : ‘ * * * • "• 

90,711 


i 90,711 

! 

87 


1 


75 


412 


412 

9 

... 

2 

, ■. . 

61 


153 

... 

1 153 

659 


165 


2351 


4914 

■ « * • 

1 4914 

■ ... 

21,971 

> 

4525 

**i 

27,551 

)■ ■. ••••••• *'#•■#. • 

89,770 

1 89,770 

14,379 

... 

2?07 

" r 

13,080 


50,986 


; 50.9S6 

... 

11,931 

5 , ... 

2522 

'Av V.* 

11*77' 

1 ... 

47,305 

i 47,305 

... 

4: 

• 

8 

.... 

10; 

i ... 

282 

2S2 

30,778 

33.95! 

2 7^43 

7055 

41,745 

39,431 

1 147,176 

137,357 

284,533 
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The following details give some idea of the general condition of these 
different classes. 

In Government service there are 5442, chiefly soldiers, police- 
messengers, postmen, and some clerks and schoolmasters. Except a 
few higher officers in the police, revenue, and judicial branches of the 
service, °many Musalmans in the lower grades of Government service 
are more or less embarrassed. 

Of Professional men there are, under religion and charity, 1200, 
schoolmasters, mosque servants, and religious teachers. Of these the 
mosque servants are poor and the religious teachers mid elegy-singers 
well-to-do, many of the spiritual guides $ irza d&h s living with much 
state and show. Under medicine come 82, chiefly doctors hakims , l as 
a class well-to-do and many of them rich, and a few midwives who are 
generally well-to-do. Under line arts come 438, chiefly singers, 
painters, dancers, and actors. People of this class are careless and live 
expensively and as a rule are badly off. 

Under Service come 4195, chiefly domestic and other servants 2096, 
and barbers 1070, who have good and steady work and make money, 
but being thriftless are generally indebted, and washermen 337, who 
have constant employment and being steady workers and thrifty save 
money. 

Under Land come 4*8,714. Of the landowners, 1 5,896, many of them 
large proprietors arc, through extravagance, indebted and embarrassed 
and their lands arc rapidly passing by unredeemed mortgage and 
sale into the hands of moneylenders. Many of the small landholders, 
Sunni Bohoras and others, are well off. Tenants, 22,792, are on the 
whole well-to-do. Labourers, 1952, from irregular work and bad 
wages are poor. Dealers in animals, 4S0, except horse-dealers, are as 
a rule in good condition. 

Under Trade come 4-908. Of these the chief are Bolrords, chiefly 
Shiahs, having cutlery shops, oilman- stores, hardware, and Europe 
shops. They are well-to-do and thrifty and save money. 

Under Crafts come 90,711, chiefly oilmen, 2884, who, well paid and 
thrifty, save money; cotton spinners and weavers, 8193, most on 
account cf decreasing work poor and in debt ; tanners, 438, well-to-do 
with steady work ; bricklayers, 471, well-to-do; lime-burners and brick-' 


I The flujar&t MusalniiVn physician or hakim may be tlie son of any middle class 
or even rich fat oily. After learning a little Persian and Arabic bo chooses a master 
vsltid) and with him studies the four or five books on Arabian medicine commonly 
known as Greek Medicine Tihld-Y undid. The works generally studied are Mhdn-sti~ 
Tih > J\I u nshaiby and. Mvjaz, where as a rule the pupil stops, and begins to learn practical 
surgery. _ In practical ■ surgery they are taught the art of dressing wounds, bleeding, 
joint-setting, and couching for the cataract. Their medicines are almost entirely vegeta- 
ble. The charges vary from Re. & to Rs. 2 a visit according to professional reputation. 
The medicine if given by the doctor is charged separately. If not it is bought in the 
market according to the prescription given. A v'wh man on recovery, besides the fee, 
gives his doctor a suit of clothes or a shawl. As a class physicians are kind to the poor 
often giving them advice and medicine free of charge. They seldom have any knowledge 
of or practise midwifery, as to admit a male stranger at child-birth would be against the 
spirit of Islam. 
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makers, 186, well-to-do and thrifty', save money ; masons, 193, with Chapter V. 

well paid but nucertin employment, well-to-do ; house painters, 57, Occupation* 

with uncertain work, badly off; tinmen, 167, well-to-do; dealers 

in precious stones, 5 !•, well-to-do ; wooden bracelet and comb Uikvis. 

makers, 1978, well-to-do ; dyers and calico-printers and fullers, 566, 

well-to-do ; tailors, 276, work constant but wages low as a class 

poor ; embroiderers, 44*8, in middling condition, with uncertain work 

and thrifty habits ; paper-makers, 749, well-to-do but work falling 

off, are thrifty and saving ; millers, graingrinders, and .buskers, 817, 

poor and ill paid; bakers and grainparehcrs, 753, have constant 

work, are well-to-do and thrifty ; sellers of fruit and vegetables, 

535, poor but thrifty ; grocers, chiefly Shiah Bohoras, 531, well off*; 
butchers, 751, well-to-do, almost rich ; fishermen, 86, poor ; provision 
dealers, 119, well-to-do ; dealers in tobacco and drugs, 39, well-to- 
do ; perfume-sellers, 1 58, chiefly Shiah Bohonis, well-to-do ; fire- 
wood sellers, chiefly ICathi&ras, 677, well-to-do, almost rich ; holders 
of house property, 412, well-to-do ; pensioners, 153, in fair condi- 
tion; beggars and paupers, 4914, poor; prostitutes, 282, in fair 
condition but extravagant and indebted. 

Except in some cases in north Gujarat, rich women seldom add Women. 
to the family income by their work. Many women of middle class 
families like the rich, earn no money. But some of them, and 
almost all the poor, by their labour put something into the family 
purse. In north Gujarat for some middle class and for many poor 
women, weaving of turbans, cotton-silk, and brocade is the regular 
occupation. From this source it is not unusual for a clever worker 
to make as much as Rs. 3 to Es. 4 a month. In south Gujarat, 
where middle class and some poor women embroider and work at 
chmuladi or silk and calico knotting, a clever hand earns as much 
as 8 annas or a rupee a day. Others sew for wages, and some of 
the poor make patch-work caps of cotton or silk, earning in this way 
from Es. 2 to Es. 3 a month. Many friendless widows work as 
clay labourers. Women of the cultivating Sunni Bohoras and a few 
other classes work in the fields with their husbands. 

Besides the occupations followed by Hindus and Parsis as well as Monotonies. 
by Musalindns, there are some classes of workmen almost all of whom 
are Musa! mans. The chief of these are musicians and dancers, brass 
band and kettledrum players, 433 ; barber-surgeons, 1070 ; horse 
breakers ch&buk saiodrs , 269 ; tinsmiths haldkjavs, 167 ; bangle-sellers 
in north Gujarat, 1978; embroiderers and paper flower makers in 
south Gujarat, 446 ; butchers, 751 ; attar and perfume sellers, 158; 
and fuel-sellers hathiards , 377. 

Except in so far as they stand in need of their capital, Mu?nl- 
mans are, as craftsmen, in no way inferior to Hindus. Their 
special skill in embroidery gives them a monopoly of the art, and 
the secrets of the lead and silver work known as bidri and of the 
manufacture of glue, rest with a few Musalman families and are by 
them strictly guarded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONDITION. 

On the condition of Gujarat Musalmans two general remarks ^ 
may be made. Those north of the Mahi are more thrifty and 
better off than those to the south, and the most prosperous, both 
in the north and in the south, are chiefly or altogether of Hindu 
origin. 

Though less thrifty than the Hindus, the Musalmans are in 
ordinary life neither wasteful nor exfcravaga r t. Of classes who are 
able to add to their capital, the chief are, among traders, Bohor&s 
both Shiahs and Sunnis ; among cultivators, all classes of Sunni 
Bohords ; among craftsmen, oilmen, cement-burners and brick- 
makers, firewood-sellers, and butchers ; and among those engaged 
in service, Arab soldiers and watchmen, bakers, barbers, vegetable < 

and fruit sellers, and cartel’s. As they are not allowed to lend 
money, a rule which all Musalmans except most classes of Hindu 
origin obey, their chief forms of investment are, for merchants and 
shopkeepers, trade ; for cultivators, land and farm stock ; for many 1 
of all classes, house property ; and for all, gold and silver ornaments. 
Musalmans invest almost nothing in Government savings banks and 
securities. 

Cases of debt among the rich are rare, among the middle classes 
common, and among the poor usual. A middle class borrower, 
generally on the security of his house or land, can raise Ks. 500 to 
Rs. 8U0 at from nine to twelve per cent a year. With much care 
some families clear themselves from heavy liabilities. But as a J 
rule a large debt passes from father to son. A poor man who has 
ornaments or other security may raise B.s. 100 to Rs. 200 at from j 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. But with only personal 
security, for the greater risk a bonus is charged, and the rates rise | 
as high as forty or fifty per cent. Many families, especially among 
weavers and other poor townsmen, are sunk in debt almost beyond 
hope. But of these a considerable number would seem to be a fair 
match for the moneylenders, few of them failing to keep hack from 
him, or worm out of him, money enough for their marriage or death 
dinners, and for building a house or purchasing stock for agricultural 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER Y1I. 

RELIGION. 

Both the leading forms of the Musalman faith, the Sunni and the 
Shiah, are found in Grujar&t. According to the 1872 census of 993,324 
the total Musalm&n population 50.7,440 were Sunnis and 422,793 
Shiahs, Of Sunnis, there are among the regular or part-foreign classes, 
Shaikhs, Fathans, and some of the Sayacls, and about five-sixths of the 
local or irregular communities. Of Shiahs there are among the regular 
classes, most of the Mughals and some of the Sayads, and of local com- 
munities most trading Bohorfs, the Tais, and many of the Momnas. 

In Gujarat the Sunni faith was spread chiefly by direction of the 
rulers and the Shiah faith by the persuasion of preachers. The most 
zealous Sunnis were, of the early governors, Alf Khan (a.d. 1297 - 
1317) ; of the Ahmedabad kings, Muzaffar Shah I. (a.d. 1390-1411), 
Ahmad I. (a.d. 1411- 1441), Mahmud Begacla (a.d. 1459 -1513), and 
Muzaffar II. (1536 - 1550), and of the Mughal emperors Jahangir 
(a.d. 1605 -1627) and Aurangzih (a.d. 3 658 - 1707). The spread of 
the Shiah faith, except what it may owe to the Nawabs of Cambay 
and the Persian refugees at his court, has been due to the success of 
three great missionaries, Abdullah (about a.d. 1130) the apostle of the 
Musta&ii Ismiilian or Daudi Bokora faith; Kutb-ud-dm (a.d. 1400) 
and his descendants the Pirdna* saints ; and Shah Tahir, the Ismailian 
courtier-missionary in the early years of the sixteenth century. 1 

The original question in dispute between Sunnis and Shiahs, whether 
as the Sunnis hold, Abubakur, Umar, and tJthm&u were the lawful 
successors of the Prophet, or were, as the Shiahs contend, usurpers, 
defrauding Ali of his right to the K hi la fat, has given rise to several 
differences in belief and practice. The chief of the differences are that 
the Shiahs leave out of the Kuraau certain passages which they say 
were written by Uthmdn ; they add a chapter in praise of Ali which 
they say Uthman kept back ; and to other parts they give a different 
meaning from that accepted by the Sunnis. The Shiahs do not believe 
in saints, and follow the precepts of the twelve instead of the four 
Imams. 2 They claim for their head doctors in Persia, the mujtahids 


1 In A.n, 1709 BaliMur Shdli (a.d. 1707 - 1712) emperor of Delili. issued an order 
that in the public prayers among' tlie attributes of the KhaHfdh All the Sliiah epithet 
wad or heir should be introduced. This order caused great discontent among the 
Ahmedabad Sunnis. They warned the reader not to use the word wad and as he 
persisted, on the next occasion they dragged him from the pulpit aud stabbed him to 
death. Muntakhib-ul-Lub&b in Elliot, VII. 421. 

2 The twelve Sbi&h Imams are: (1) Murtuza AH (date of birth not known), died at 
Kiifa, a.d. 660 ; (2) Im&m Hasan, born a.d. 625 ; (3) Imam Husain, a.d. 626 5 (4) 
Zain-ul-Abidm, A.D. 653 ; (5) Muhammad Bakir, A.d. 675 j (G) Jafar Sadik, A.D* 698 5 
(7) Musi Kdzim, a,d, 745; (S) Musi Baza, A,D, 770 (9) Taki Abu Jaifar, A.D.S10j 
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or religious superiors, the power o£ altering the spiritual and temporal 
law ; the Sunnis say that the time for change ceased with the four 
Imams Shafai, Abii*Hani£alp Mdlik, and Hambal . 1 In practice some 
sects of Shiahs differ from Sunnis, chiefly by counting the month from 
the fading of the old moon and not as the Sunnis do from the shining 
of the new moon. They pray thrice instead of five times a day, and in 
praying hold their hands open by their sides instead of folding them 
below the breast . 2 Except these and a few other particulars the beliefs 
and customs of the rival sects are the same. 

Belief in the unity of God; in his angels ; in his books, the Jewish 
Christian and Muhammadan scriptures ; in his prophets ; in his govern- 
ment of the world; in good and evil as coming from Him ; and in the 
day of resurrection, are the chief articles of a Musal man's faith. A 
Muslim should pray 3 five or three times a day, give a part of his goods 
to the poor , 4 fast in the month of Ramazan , and make a pilgrimage 
to Makkah, and if a Shiah, to Karbala and Shah Najaf if he has no 
debt and is rich enough. Muslim worship consists of a number of bows 
and prostrations accompanied with prayers and verses from the Kurariny 8 
Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form, and on Fridays 
and on the days of the Ramazan and Rahr festivals, the reading of 
prayers is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply 
repeating several times the words AU&h-o-Ahbar God is great. 

Though as a body not very zealous, Gujarat Musalraans are on the 
whole careful to observe the chief rules of their faith. Few of them 
go to the daily public prayers. But the Friday service is well attended ; 
and crowds join with fervour in the long night prayers tardwih of 
the Ramazan. Though among Sunnis it is chiefly a time of noisy 
merriment, to Shiahs both men and women, the Mukarram is a season 


{10} Alral Hasan Askari, A.D, 829 j (11) Abu Muhammad Askari, a.d. 845; (12) 
Al-mehdi, A.x>. 971. The four Surnu Imams arc : Sh&fai a.d. 767-819, Abu Ham fab 
A.D. 700-733 ; Malik (a.d. 708 - 7*33, died a.d. 735), and Hambal (born a.d. 7?0, date of 
death not known). 

r The four Sunni Imams have given rise to the four schools the Ilanafi, Slnifai, Maliki, 
and Hambali. Except the Arabs who belong to the SMfai school, Gujanit Sunni 
Musalmans are Hanafis* 

3 When praying with a jaim&l of the Sunnis the Shiah deports himself according to 
the orthodox part of the company in obedience to the Shiah doctrine of ta'klytjah 
literally fear or caution. Where the Shiahs are in a minority they practice this doctrine 
and while acting upon it they even vilify their own sect if their personal safety requires. 
BlochmaiTs A'ln-i-Akbari, 338 note 2. 

8 The Sunni prays five times, before sunrise /«/>, at noon siting between four and 
sunset osar, at sunset maghrib, and from 8 to 12 D.m. isha t Some very religious 
Sunnis say a sixth prayer tahyjwl at’ mid night, and a seventh called IahrAk two hours 
after the morning prayers. The chi&h prays three times ; before sunrise /cr/ar, at noon 
whon he repeats both the zxt>hr and the asar prayers, and at sunset when lie says the 
ma tjJirib and isha prayers. Some of them say also the midnight tahajjnd prayers. 

4 The poor tax zakat, literally purification, is : 2f per cent’ on all incomes over a hundred 
rupees a year, and from the poor seven and a quarter pounds of wheat ahead to he paid in 
the llamazdu month. 

5 The body of the parson praying as well as the place of prayer must bo free from 

anything causing legal uncleanness. The prayer must always be preceded by ablution 
mmi, unless nothing that constitutes legal defilement has taken place since the former 
ablutions. Praying in company at a mosque is considered more meritorious than saying 
pray erg at home. « 
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of the keenest grief and real self-denial. Almost all observe the month 
of fasting and attend services on the Ramazan and Bair Id feasts . 1 
All who can afford it give aims freely, and few, except those of Hindu 
origin, lend money at interest or drink spirits. They reverence the 
name of the Prophet and the Kuraan and accept the doctrines of their 
faith. The irregular classes of Shiahs and most of the Sunnis become 
murids or disciples, the former to their mullds and the latter to some 
religious person called their pirz&dah or murshid? Among the 
women, a few, chiefly unmarried daughters of Say ads, some Shaikhs, 
and many of the trading Bohoras, both Sunnis and Shiahs, arc well 
taught in the Kuraan and other religious books. Many are pious, 
and, though not allowed to appear at places of public worship, are 
careful, to repeat their daily prayers and to keep fasts and other religious 
observances. 

The vowing of vows is older than Islam and is not opposed to the 
law of the Prophet. The sacred Kuraan represents the prophet Zakariyah 
(Zaeharias) vowing a vow of abstinence from speech for a certain 
number of days in return for the prom* se of a son. The Virgin- Mary 
when advised to betake herself to an unfrequented spot for the birth 
of her son is asked to give forth as a reason for her isolation from the 
society of her people the fact that * she had vowed to heaven a fast not 
to speak unto men for the day’ (Kuraan Chap. XVI.) In Islamic 
times the Prophet advised his daughter the Lady Fatimah and 
her husband Ali to vow a fast of three days for the recovery 
from illness of their sons Hasan and Husain. Vows to fast, to 
repeat a certain number of prayers, to give in charity a certain 
sum or money, to feed a certain number of poor, or to found some 
religious or charitable building or institution are vows strictly in 


1 The Sunnis hold these services at the Ytlpidh or prayer-place and at the mosques ; the 
Slm'ihs in their own mosques, 

% The profession culled Ylri M uridi or spiritual tutelage is practised hy north and 
south Gujarat Say ads and a few Shaikhs of the Chi.shti and Fartli families. They call 
their followers murids. Among* the lower classes e:ieh class has its pir or mvrshul and 
so far do the uneducated classes carry the idea of the necessity of having a pir that 
he -pir that is* /c^r-less is a term of scorn. Thus the 1 luklnl vis have the M emails and Chlr.pas 
as their murids, the Pinlua Sayads have the Momnas and Kakus, and there are ' £ ay ads 
who claim the tutelage of the Gandrap or courtesan class. The farad, who is a pir, lirst 
initiates his disciples by his inculcating on his follower the Musalman tenets of faith, hy 
exhorting him. to eschew the ways of evil and to obey the sacred, law of I sldm which 
constitutes the straiglitest way to virtue and heavenly approval, He sips a little ssherbab 
or sugared- water out of a cup and makes Ids disciple drink tf it. This is said to he 
taking the iah or lip -saliva of the Pir. The ceremony which is based on old Suit rites 
takes place either at the age of initiation four years four months and four days or before 
marriage or at any time of life. It often happens that the practise < f the Pir*** life is 
ill direct contravention to the rules and principles of ‘virtue he inculcates, hut the novi- 
ciate is taught from tlie outset that according to the Persian proverb his ITr is the object 
of his faith not of his imitation; a I'ir-i-md kkrts asl UtiJewU md has asl Our hunt 
is straw, our belief in him is all.” The ITr does not impose on his disciples a regular tax 
but the income he derives from them is sometimes immense. The disciples always 
supply their ITr with funds enough, either in cash or grain, to malntam him in decent 
comfort if net in luxury. Every four years the ITr visits his congregation when his follow- 
ers are hound to raise subscriptions to supply him with money. The Pir is sometimes 
invited by one of his people to bless the dying, the bride and bridegroom, or a new 
house. This also is an occasion for making handsome presents in cash or kind to the 
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accordance with the letter and spirit of the law of Islam, Such rows 
are offered only by the strictly pious. On the other hand yows admit- 
ting the instrumentality of any person living or dead, whether prophet 
or saint, are regarded by the religious as idolatrous. The Wahabis 
are bitter against such practices, denouncing the makers of such vows 
as little better than heretics. The Hindu instincts and ways of thought 
of the Indian Musalmin have brought into existence a number of 
beliefs among which the efficacy of vows offered to dead saints and 
even to the i Zarts and Taazialu or the miniature shrines of the 
martyrs of Karbala better known as fdbuts, and to D&la/is people 
inspired by the martyrs have the first place. Such vows are of three 
classes : Vows made to saints ; vows made to tdazidhs, saris, or tab tits 
or other institutions of the Muhar ram j and vows made to genii or 
fairies or spirits. 

Vows are also made to visit shrines of note. At present the shrine 
of Miran Sayad AH at U'njah in north Gujarat is the most famous 
in the province. This shrine has risen to special importance owing to 
the great faith reposed in the saint by the late Gaik war Khanderao, 
who as a thank-offering presented a railing of solid silver. Since that 
gift the shrine draws a larger number of votaries than any shrine in 
Gujarat. The reputation that this shrine enjoys as an exerciser of 
spirits is not equalled by any other in Gujarat. ♦ Even the Dakhanand 
sometimes Rajput&na and the north furnish it with spirit-possessed 
votaries. As soon as a spirit-afflicted person arrives at the shrine 
at U'njah the mu j Avar or warden allots him quarters befitting his 
station in life in one of the open rooms or outhouses of the shrine. In 
the evening the patient sits with other votaries near the railing of the 
saint's grave. He is given a cup of water from the shrine well or 
cistern, on drinking ■which, if he is spirit-possessed, the unwelcome 
tenant of his body declares itself by the afflicted person beginning to 
nod or see-saw his body backward and forward, or if a woman to toss 
her hair and roll her eyes. If after one or two repetitions of the 
draught none of these effects is produced the ailment is concluded to be 
constitutional. In that ease the remedy is the internal or external use 
of the leaves of a tree growing near the grave of the saint. The tree 
is said by the shrine wardens to belong to no recognized family or 
class of Indian plants. It is said to have grown out of a vege- 
table toothbrush or dd tan which after using the saint thrust into 
the soft ground near him. After a while it put out shoots and grew 
and gave forth leaves which have served for ages as sure antidotes 
for all the evils which afflict the bodies of votaries. Its leaves 
have been known to cure the most obstinate and chronic diseases, 
leprosies defying the treatment of the ablest physicians, bloated 
dropsies, and racking rheumatisms. In one case where hopeless 
blindness was removed, the patient expressed his gratitude in anode 
sometimes sung by the musicians and bards of the shrine. Sometimes 
even the leaf remedy is dispensed with. The patient comes and 
sojourns at the shrine under the protection of the saint. After a time 
he or one of his party or one of the wardens is warned in a dream 
that the patient is well and should go. If the first warning 
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is disregarded a second and clearer dream follows accompanied by 
the threat of evil if the patient does not leave. The province of 
Gnjardt abounds in instances of the miraculous curing powers of the 
Mfran. It sometimes happens that the person applying to the Mxrdn 
is referred by him to some other saint. Of late many direct' ons have 
been given to apply to the shrine of the Naio Shahid or Nine 
Martyrs at Surat. The spirit-expelling element at the Minin's shrine 
is more interesting than the medical. It often happens that a spirit 
is so obstinate that in spite of frequent punishments and eastings out 
it does not leave or departs but a moment to at once return. Then 
the punishments indicted are sometimes as terrible as they are 
degrading. The man possessed by one of these stubborn spirits is 
seen being dragged unwillingly as if by an unseen agent to a post 
where without any visible cord his hands seem to be bound and he 
to writhe and rave as if under severe corporal punishment. Some- 
times the possessed seems to be dragged towards the latrines of 
the shrine, all the while entreating and praying the Minin and 
promising future obedience and abject submission to his invisible 
masters. His mode of progression has all the appearance of being 
forced and reluctant. Seeming to be dragged to the urinaries or 
latrines he is immersed into the impurities and made to wallow in 
them. At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good conduct 
and when the fit is exhausted he removes himself from the place 
often with a shoe between his teeth as a sign of abject admission of 
defeat and runs from the shrine enclosure and drops as if dead. 
About an hour after he wakes from his trance an entirely changed 
man. He is now in his proper senses, the wild and fagged look in 
his face during the days of his possession has disappeared, the dazed 
expression with the snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs are gone. He 
regains his usual spirits and after the performance of his vow is sent 
back to his home. 

At Muharram time the vows paid to the tomb or Tdaziah of Husain 
or of Hasan are of two kinds. First, the distribution of milk and 
sherhat or dates or refined sugar to the people before a certain Tdaziah ; 
or second, the performance of some act of penance or self-torture 
before it. 

In the first ease the person vowing sends the thing vowed to the 
place where the Taciziah is made when the person making the tdaziah 
says th zfdtiha or first chapter of the Kura&n over it and breaks 
a cocoanut and distributes the juice with the sherhat or milk in small 
cups to those present. In the second case the person, who is generally 
a woman, vows to watch the Tdaziah standing for a night or more. 
The woman goes to the place where the Tdaziah is built and takes 
her stand in a corner keeping her vigil the whole night going where 
the Tdaziah is carried and standing where it stops till it is brought 
back to its place. This class of vow is generally offered by women of 
the lower or middle orders and is performed on the night of the 
martyrdom or shahddat that is the ninth night of the month of 
Muharram. Some people vow that if they gain a certain object or 
desire they shall on the tenth of every Muharram roll on the ground 
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for a certain «*M Wore tl» ”2*, ” Z !f‘VS 

“ “th M?£rr S. 1« Si tornado either during th. 
recovers at each Muhauanr about m the guise 

whole term of h s hie or up to a ®® D Bobora or a 

of a tiger or a bear or a Hindu ascot :C ox a ^ 8(Ull 

" o£ it: 

pure spirit of tun and ««»»*•* u „ it , (My 

=£f & &sfii 

notably beef aie excluded and phacUUs or spirit-musicians are hued 
to S- songs in praise of the particular gi»» whose vow is to be 
performed to the aLmpaniment of the drum or tambourine and the 

b^RL-ss*& ruisri &££ 

5S aud is called the Asardanni. She is addressed by the 
person who consults her, who is directed to d °°r abstain fiommtam 
or to -present certain dislies as a thankonenng it fe e & 
dbiect. Many otter women also consult this gi ^^-possessecl Asard4nm 
and receive replies. Then frankincense is burnt and alter the inspired 
S5K banqu.t tho spirit gralually l-Ml- 
awakening from her trance she regams her usual condition. i?auy 
hazniU are held in the same way. They are called Part-on-ke tabalc- 
bharna Filling the fairy dishes. These vows are generally registered 
bv women of the rich and middle classes on occasions of any illness of 
their daughters wh'ch is believed to be caused by spiritual ageney or 
d£ children having fearful dreams and starting from their sleep. The 
fairy dishesor Males are also filled on occasions of marriage if the 
Side has long remained unmarried and if her mother has registered a 
vow to fee the fairies if her daughter gets a husband. 

Musalmdns have three kinds of religious buildings ; mosques or 
mavjids j namdzgdh or idgdhs where the id or festival prayers a.e 


2aUn or» Langmge expresses 

tills idea in the following couph t: 

Paryon hi tabalc chlorungi dlvdni na ho jd&n. 

Kuchh hhoie hcri jo Ichdb m in dttryct nazar dyd. 

To fairies I will offerings make lest I go crazed and mad. 

There's something wrong a dream of seas and rivers I have had. 
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said; and, £or the Shiahs private mourning chapels Imumbddds , where the 
prases of tlieir early religious leaders or Imams are read and their elegies 
sung.. Especially in AhmedaMd and Surat, Musalmdns are well sup- 
plied with mosques. Hut almost all are old, and now-a-clays partly from 
want of means and partly from lack of zeal, few new mosques are built. 1 
In- the ordinary mosque a small flight of stone steps leads through a - 
stone gateway, hearing in verse the date of its building, into a paved 
and cement-lined court from forty to fifty yards long and about' 
twenty wide. In the court is a pond about twenty feet square its 
sides lined with stone seats. At one end of the court are two rooms, 
one the hammam or bath-room, generally known as m ’lmwah that is : 
water-store; the other the room of the beadle mulla or mujdwar? 
Opposite the gate is the place of prayer, a cement-lined brick pavement 
raised about a foot above' the level of the court. It is open to the east 
and closed on the other three sides covered by a roof About the 
middle of the west or Makkah wall is au arched niche mehrdb^ and 
close by a wooden or masonry pulpit mimhar, raised four or five 
steps from the ground and against the wall near the pulpit, a wooden 
staff am, which according to old custom, the preacher holds in his* 
hand or leans on. On ordinary days the floor is covered with- 
matting and on high days with carpets. The walls are generally of 
brick covered with whitewash, sometimes ornamented with scrolls, . 
bearing in golden letters the name of the Prophet and the first 
four Khalifahs, or a chapter of the Kuraan. At night the building 
is lighted by glass lamps set in iron wall-brackets, or if there are 
rich men in the congregation with chandeliers hung from the roof. . In < 
the month of Bamazdn the mosque is well lighted, every worshipper 
bringing with him a lamp which he hangs up while he says his* 
prayers. To meet the cost of repairs lighting and the beadle’s pay,/ 
most mosques have some small endowment, the rent of lands houses or- 
shops. These funds are entrusted to some member of the congregation, . 
generally of good family and position, known as the- mutawaJli or 
guardian. If there is no endowment the charges are met. by a, 
subscription among the congregation. 
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1 Several of the old mosques of wood and of stone are converted Hindu temples, some 
Jain others Brafbnaan. Of stone temple-mosques the best specimens are at Fafctau 
Alimedab&d and Cambay. One of the best wooden temple-mosques is at Itdndht near 
{•Jurat. The first masque designed by the Prophet (on whom be peace.!), at Madinah 
had no mimbar or pulpit. The first pulpit built in Islam was constructed by Amr* 
ibnal-Aas the Muslim conqueror of Egypt in the mosques he founded at Alexandria (A .D.- 
612-43). When Umar the second Khaiifah heard of this he wrote to Amr; u Was it not 
enough for thee to stand with thy back towards Muslims that thou shouldst also 
elevate thyself over their heads/* Ibni Khaldun, Yol. I. page 225, Arab text Cairo Edn. 

2 Tlie beadle muj/Awar who keeps the mosque clean and lights it at night is generally 
a newcomer, a Patlntn or Hindustani from the north-west. From the mosque fund he is 
paid eight, annas to two rupees a month. In south Gujarat the beadle ^ adds to tins 
pittance by taking care of the graveyard attached to the mosque, receiving for his 
trouble from several families monthly payments of four to eight annas each. In north 
Gujarat, where the mosque is generally separate from the graveyard, the beadle earns ■ 
something by sowing or by teaching. . 

3 As the niche and the minaret date so late as the days of A1 Walid the sixth UmaiyadP 
(a.d. 705-715) Sir Richard Burton (Arabian Nights, X. IOC -61) thinks the niche to bo 
the symbol of Venus and the minaret the symbol of -Praipus, or the Hindu Lhiga ami 
Toni, 

: //// - : - ; 
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The Tdgcih also called Namdzgah or prayer-place, used only by 
S minis, is generally built outside of a town, it consists of a pavement 
of stone or" cement raised three or . four feet above the level of the 
ground. Along the west facing east is a wall with a small turret at 
each end. At the middle three to five steps rise from the pavement 
and form the pulpit, from which, on the Ramdzdn-id and Bakr-icl 
festivals, after the prayers are over sermons are preached. 

ImambacMs or the Leaders' enclosures are used only by Shidhs. There 
are but two in all Gujarat, one at Surat and another, a grand one, in 
Cambay. Here, during the early days of the Muharram, the model of 
the Karbala shrine is kept and some chapters of some book commemo- 
rating the heroic sufferings and noble courage of the martyrs of 
Karbala is read, the congregation beating their breasts in response 
to the saying of the preacher and some of them bruising themselves till 
blood flows. 

Besides the beadle mujdwdr, and the mosque guardian mutawalli, 
five officers, the priest mull a , the preacher khatib , among the Shidhs 
the singer of elegies marsiakkhan , the law professor and doctor of 
divinity maulavi , and the civil judge kazi, are entrusted with religious 
duties. Of these the priest or mu l la is the lowest. Any man who 
can read the Kura&n and knows his prayers may become a mull a. 
He is generally a poor man’s son. But there is no rule as to his 
father's occupation or position. A man in search of a mulled s place 
applies to the warden of the mosque. Most of the mull as are young', 
and as the pay and gifts are not enough to keep a family in anything 
like comfort, they are most of them unmarried. A mull a bent on 
matrimony, as a rule, gives up his post and takes to weaving or some 
better-paid calling. The mulla’s duties as a servant of the mosque 
are, calling to prayers five times a clay/ acting as imdm or leader of 
the prayer, and, where there is no beadle, keeping the mosque clean. 3 
Besides these duties the niulla mts as a schoolmaster and a dealer in 
charms. His school or maktab is a shed in the mosque enclosure, 
where in the morning from seven to nine and again from twelve to 
four, ten to fifteen boys and two or three girls of poor parents come 
to learn the Kuraan. The mull a often does not understand the Kuraan, 
but he can read it and teach his pupils to spell through it. As a 
dealer in charms he writes verses of the Kurain, to be bound, round 
the arm, or hung on the neck, to ward off or cure diseases, or to ward 
off evil spirits or the influence of the evil eye and dreams. He interprets 


1 He calls from the highest place in the mosque, before sunrise, God is great God is 
great (this four times over) ; I bear witness there is no God but one God (this twice) ; I 
bear witness that Muhammad is his prophet (this twice) ; come to pray (twice) ; come to 
salvation (twice) ; prayers are bitter than sleep (twice) ; God is great (twice ) ; there is no 
God but one (once). Except that the words < prayers are better than sleep 9 are left out, 
the call to each of the other four prayers is the same. This is the hunni form; fchiahs 
after the words ‘come to salvation/ add * come to an act/ (twice) ; they never use the 

phrase 4 * prayers are better than sleep/- 

3 In some mosques there is no mulla. In such cases a mujdwar or any one of the 

congregation would call bo prayers, and the man of best 1 * position in the congregation 

would act as leader. 
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dreams and cures fever, bad eyes, and rheumatism. For fever he gives 
a black string with ten or fifteen knots to be worn round the neck ; 
or he reads some verses from the Kura&n, breathes them on a jar of 
water and gives the water to the patients to drink ; for bad eyes he 
gives an amulet tdawiz, or a wick palita correctly fatil&h to be 
burnt. The Gujarat mulla takes no part in any birth marriage or 
death ceremony. In reward for his mosque duties the congregation 
arrange in turns, morning and evening, to send the mulla cooked food. 
Besides his food, during the Ramazan he generally gets about 8 annas 
in money from each house. For teaching he gets every Friday about 
anna from each pupil On the feast or id days, he writes for each 
of the boys, in ornamental style, on a gilt and painted and illuminated 
sheet of paper a verse from the Kuraan, or some Hindustani or 
Persian poetry, the boys paying liim 2 annas to one rupee according 
to their parents’ means. From a boy who passes the scripture test, 1 
he gets a suit of clothes or Re. 1 to Rs. 50 in money. He makes little 
from his charms, from about a quarter to half an anna. 

The singer of elegies marsidJikhdn, is found only among Shiahs. 
Together with some knowledge of Persian and Hindustani, he must 
have a good voice and a musical ear. He is generally self-taught. 
At the ,V1 uharram time, from the first to the fortieth day he sings 
elegies in honour of Hasan, Husain, and the other martyrs of Karbala. 
Sometimes a famous elegy singer marsidhJchdn is invited from Lakh- 
nau or Bombay. The Shiahs of Lakhnau have raised the composition 
and singing or recital of elegies to an art. Some ot the Lakhnau elegy 
composers and reciters now take rank as poets of elegance and distinc- 
tion in h r industdni literature. Large sums of money are contributed 
sometimes by the Shiahs of the chief towns of Gujarat and sometimes 
by one rich Shiah alone to be paid to an elegy singer of note who is called 
to pass the Mubarfam. He composes his elegies for the occasion and 
sings them or recites them at the Imambadas. His language voice 
and delivery are all so trained as to throw his congregation into trans- 
ports of grief for the wrongs of the illustrious sufferers of Karbala 
and with rage and hatred towards the authors of their woe and their 
descent ants. 

Except in cities and towns where the kctzi or judge does the duty 
on Fridays and feast-days the sermon khufbah is read by the Jchatib 
or preacher. The office of preacher requires no special training, and 
especially in north Gujarat is generally hereditary. The holder of the 
office neither teaches nor deals in charms and generally follows some 
calling or profession. 

The law-doctor maulavi is in many respects the most important and 
prosperous of Musalman religious officers. 2 These men are as a body 
intelligent and well read, some of them with a good knowledge of 


1 fee page 162. 

2 Except a few who have a name for learning, the maulavis are the representatives 
of the great preachers and holy men who came to Gojartfc during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In honour of most of these saint’s, their representatives hold a 
yearly meeting or was. To this meeting the disciples murids come bringing: gifts 
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Arabic. In addition to their regular duties as law-doctors teachers 
and professors, some maul avis act as spiritual guides and also cure’ 
diseases with charms and amulets. As a doctor of Muhammadan law, 
the maulavi occasionally gives legal opinions. 1 As a religious teacher 
the maulavi, on certain occasions, in private dwellings, preaches a 
sermon wa&z on the text of a verse from the Kuraan. 2 As a professor, 
he teaches youths of fourteen to twenty Arabic law, logic, ethics, or 
theology. Sometimes a maulavi possesses in addition to his other 
religious accomplishments that of knowing the whole of the Kuraan by 
heart. This is a qualification much in request during the E,amaz&n when 
the leader or Imam of the long night prayers or tar&ivih is expected to' 
recite one of the thirty chapters of the Kuraan each night so as to 
complete the whole by the last night of that sacred month. Any one 
who knows the Kuradn by heart has the title of H&fiz placed before 
his name. For this service he is paid at the end of the month Rs. 5 to* 
Rs. 50 by the people who follow him in the prayers or by some one rich 
member of the congregation. The Iiafiz is not always a maulavi . 
Many a man with no learning is a good Hafiz so long as he remembers 
the words. Asa rule the people treat a Hafiz with much consideration, 
believing that a man who is a Hafiz frees twenty generations of his 
ancestors and descendants from the fire of J ehannam or hell. M any of the 
matt I avis who are spiritual guides are the descendants of some of the 
early missionaries. A maulavi who follows the profession of spiritual 
guide, spends several months of the year doing little beyond preaching 
an occasional sermon or reading prayers. He generally starts about 
the beginning of Muharram, and for eight or nine months travels 
through the districts and villages where his followers live. 3 On reach- 


to the shrine. As a rule the rich among them are entertained "by the hosts. In the 
evening the shrine, covered with the richest cloths, is brightly lighted, music plays, and 
to the heating o£ one-hand-drums or da the men forming a circle with a slow quaint 
movement called ratib, dance round the shrine beating their bodies with swords and" 
ringed daggers, but through the power of the saint doing themselves no harm, 

1 ^ome maulavi? are deeply read in temporal and spiritual law, and make their 
knowledge of the intricacies and contradictions of the Muhammadan law a source of." 
gain in inheritance cases. In such suits maulavis supply both sides with orders 
masalas, each opposed to the other, till one of the parties, satisfying their avarice, binds 
them to bis cause. 

2 Private services are held both at times of joy and sorrow. The times of joy are- 
marriages and house- openings. The sad occasions are on the day of death, tile third’ 
and the fortieth days after death, and the year after death. These services are of two-, 
kinds, the wadz or sermon and the maulud or nativity hymn. The wadz consists of a 
sermon by the maulavi accompanied by an assistant called muter* who in Persian and 
Hindustani, before and after the sermon, chants the praises of the Prophet. The 
maulud hymns, in honour of the Prophet’s birth, are chanted in Arabic and sometimes 
in Hindustani by a band of fifteen to twenty choristers. These choristers also accom- 
pany the funerals of the rich chanting hymns in praise of the Prophet. 

8 Some pirzt&d&hs have followers only in a few villages, some in all parts of Gujardt, 
and some not only in Gujardt but in places far distant as the Mauritius and Natal, in 
Burma, and in Singapur, When a pirzdddh dies his sous distribute among themselves 
their father’s people, assigning to each son a certain number of households. It some- 
times happens that for a sum of money or other consideration, one pvrzddaJi makes over 
to another the spiritual charge and the income derived from a certain number of 
families. Most of a pirzddalis people are the children of followers and have to go 
through no special initiatory rites. But some among them , especially women and all 
new adherents, are formally received as the disciples of their spiritual guide. This 
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ing a, village, the maulavi takes up his quarters in the mosque or with 
the richest of his disciples. Here lie preaches teaches and visits from 
house to house, proscribing for those who are sick. His followers, 
especially the Broach Sunni Bohoras who have much respect for their 
spiritual guides, not only look upon him as their teacher and adviser in 
this world, but trust that his merit and that of his forefathers will 
ensure their welfare in the next, According to the number of his 
people in any village and the distance he has to go to visit his other 
followers, the mamlvi’s stay in one place lasts from a few days to 
several weeks. While he is with them the people make him gifts. 
As a rule, except when one of them is sick or is anxious that he should 
be present at a marriage or other family event, the maulavi does 
not come back till a year is over. As a curer of diseases the 
maulavi like the mu lla y writes texts for charms and amulets against 
sickness. For a sick patient he gives a knotted string necklace or 
writes a charm in sacred characters on paper or a chapter of the 
Kuraan with saffron-water on a china plate. The ink or saffron is 
washed ofl and the water drank. The maulavi does not claim the 
power of driving out spirits, and, as a rule, would refuse to treat a 
person possessed except as he would treat other sick people. In most 
eases the connection between the Maulavi 9 s family and their people has 
lasted for several generations. But it sometimes happens that a 
stranger, an Arab, an Afghan, or a North Indian wandering through 
the country, by some grace of manner* great learning, eloquence, asceti- 
cism, or some lucky cure, draws together a body of followers. Though 
few of them are rich, maulavi $ as a rule are by no means badly off. As 
a doctor of laws, he receives according to the nature of the case from 
Its. 10 to Rs. 1 00 ; as a preacher he gets a gift of Its. 2 for preaching in 
a private house. For his services as a master or professor he takes no 
fees. Those who* are spiritual guides pirzadahs , are paid from each 
house of their followers Rs. 2 to Its. 10 a year. This is given partly 
when the guide visits his people and partly at the yearly festival in 
honour of the guides 7 forefathers. When a marriage takes place in his 
family, the guide asks all his followers, and they are expected to attend, 
bringing presents of Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. 

Under Muhammadan rule the Kdzi was the civil and criminal 
judge. Now except that he leads the public prayers on the days of 
the Ramazan and Babr feasts, he is little more than a registrar of 
marriages and divorces. 1 In spite of the loss of his most important 
functions, the Kdzi holds a high place in the Musalman community. 2 


ceremony consists chiefly of repeating a prayer and receiving a table shajrah of the 
guide’s saintly forefathers, imparting certain mysteries and making the proselyte drink 
of a cup touched by the guide’s lips. Spiritual guides are looked up to as fathers. 

1 Except when an extra fee is paid, the kdzi does not himself attend marriages. He is 
represented by a deputy ndib, who is paid by the kdzi Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a month. Separate 

marriage and divorce registers are kept. 

2 The office of kdzi is elective in fc’urafc and Broach and hereditary at AhmeddMd. 
In most cases the pay of the kdzi is partly drawn from an endowment. He also receives 
for. each marriage, from the rich a shawl worth about Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 and Rs, 5 in 
pash, and from the middle class and poor about Rs, 2|, and on the id days when he 
appears in the Mughal turban, chatridctr that Is umbrella-like in south Gujar&t and 
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Excepting* the efforts o£ Wahhabi and orthodox mqulavis to add to 
the number of their people, there is at present (a.d. 1897) in Gujarat 
little attempt to spread Islam. Now and again a Hindu of the lower 
class from worldly or other motives changes his religion, and is for 
a time the subject of talk. But cases of conversion from the preaching 
or teaching of religious men are almost unknown. 1 

Except the Mukarram, the Ramctfcm, and the Rakr festivals, 
Sunnis and Shiahs keep different holy days* In the beginning of the 
year comes the month of Muharram, sacred to the memory of the 
Imams Hasan and Husain. All the world over man craves excitement, 
the stirring of the nerves in grief, if not in joy. The popularity of 
the frantic lament for Adonis ; of the pitiful tale of the hero Rustam 
slaying his unknown son Sohrdb ; of the long-drawn sorrow of the 
Christian Passion, show the longing for the uncloying luxury of grief. 3 
So deep-seated a craving for grief could not rest satisfied with the hard 
demand of Isl&m for silent submission to the will of the Almighty 
enjoining even women to cease to mourn their dead. Among the first 
martyrs of the . Faith the Persian passion for grief found 55 at an early date 
one martyrdom the picturesque pathos of whose surroundings set ting- 
ling every cord of human pity. The children and women of the noblest 
house on earth deceived deserted and tortured with thirst ; the child's 
arms stretched forth for the blessing of the Imam lopped at the wrist ; 
the babe shot in its father's arms ; the noblest and bravest leader of 
IsUtm trusting to no weapon but to the justness of his cause betrayed 
and surrounded ; his choice of death to cV.shonour ; his lonely last onset ; 
his wounds, his death, his mutilation, all these miseries caused not by 
an enemy of the Faith but by a kinsman a former friend and fellow- 
champion. Oh the pity of it ! The pity of it ! 

The Sunni objects to the choice of Hasan and Husain as the martyrs 
most worthy to be mourned. What he asks, of Umar, the companion 
of the Prophet who lingered three days in his death agonies inflicted by 
the knife of the Magian assassin Abii-Lulu, called by the Persians 
Baba-Flruz. What of Uthman, the third Khalifah who died his head 
bowed in prayer after the agonies of a three days thirst ? VYhat 
still more of Ali the father of Husain ? How was Husain greater, 
how his end more grievous than the end of the Lion of God? 


gumbiiz that is dome-like in the north, and the long rob sjtfmah, he gets by subscription a 
pair of embroidered shawls worth about Ks. 50 and about Rs. 100 in cash. 

1 When a Hindu agrees to embrace Isl&m a party of Musalmiins are called together 
and in their presence he repeats the creed. Then sugared-water is drunk and the convert 
is set on a horse and led in state through the town. On his return he is circumcised, 
and a Musahmin name, generally either Aided talk creature or slave of Allah, or Din 
Muhammad He who has entered the Faith of Muhammad is given him. The 
expenses are borne by the person under whose patronage the convert enters Islam, 

2 Compare the Hindustani : Kyd gham hai mazi Jed hi tabidt nahin bharti ! How 
sweet is grief that never cloys. 

3 As early as the Bovide MUns (A.D, 345-1097) the people of Baghdad dressed in 
black sackcloth and threw dust about their heads in the streets. Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens, 11, 389. In H. 352 (a.d. 963) mourning for the death of Husain was 
openly observed by Muiz-zud-daulah Beilaml in Baghddd and in H. 389 (a.c. 998) 
flags were carried and elegies with loud lamentations publicly sung in memory of 
Husain's martyrdom, Elliot, VIII. 33. 
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True, the Shiah replies, the deaths of. the first martyrs of the Faith 
may have caused sorer loss to Islam. Still the surroundings of none 
combined such varied and complete pathos as the last day oil Husain. 
Once more the harder-grained Arab urges : Even for Ali the Lion of 
God, such unbridled mourning is wrong. Husain died in accordance 
with the Will of Allah. That Will can do no wrong. To cry out 
against it is to blaspheme. The softer Persian falls back, perhaps 
unconsciously, on his ancient dogma of Dualism. There are two 
powers, Evil and Good. Sometimes against the Will of the Almighty 
the Evil prevails. Such a time was the victory of the Ahriman 
Shamr. Did not the whole of nature mourn the destruction of the 
noble Husain, On the bitter black tenth, of Muharram the beams of 
the sun were dim and blood-red, so that at noonday the stars shone 
quivering in the blood-red sky. Under each stone the earth sweated 
blood. When the head of the martyr passed within the palace of 
Kufali, its walls wept tears of blood. This the Sunni rejects as unreal 
and overstrained. The Shiah in reply upbraids the Sunni. You turn 
a season of mourning into a time of foolish shows and noisy revelry. 
This unseemliness the stricter Arab-swayed Sunni admits. The 
thoughtful mourn, they say ; only the thoughtless join in revelry. 
This riot and noise is the local or Indian element in the Muharram. 
As the special features of the Persian Muharram find their origin in 
the laments and the beliefs of the earlier faiths so the Indian addi- 
tions have their roots in the deep rich soil of Hindu spirit-belief. The 
death and mourning season for Hasan and Husain, like all times of death 
and mourning draw on the mourners hosts of spirits. These spirits 
are not all bad and not all unfriendly to man. Only all are unhoused, 
now cold now hot, always naked, driven shelterless through space. 
Some we can please and coax into guardians, housing them in that pet 
home of spirits, a handsome tomb. Others we can lodge in that house 
of spirits the horseshoe, or tempt into the great spirit-haunt the 
tiger, letting them play in the bodies of our men and boys. For the 
rest we cannot provide. These with shoutings, drums, and buffetings 
we drive forth from our midst. The Indian element of nervous 
excitement might have died sobered into grayness by the Puritanism 
of Islam. Fortunately the revelry is kept alive by the Hindu belief 
in the spirit-scaring power of the rites of Muharram. 

Among the Sunnis of north Gujarat, the Muharram is a season of 
sorrow, the women of the poorer classes for ten days singing mourning 
songs and beating their breasts. Blit in the south after the fourth 
day the mourning changes to merriment and masquerade. 1 Some go 
about in bands richly and curiously dressed, singing with or without 
the accompaniment of a drum or ditol and guitar the story of Hasan 
and Husain's sufferings and death. Others in fulfilment of a vow 
dress their children in green like religious beggars, or, but this is done 
only by the lower classes, they paint themselves as tigers or in some other 
grotesque guise, a.nd beg from house to house. Others again make 
themselves D if Id 8 that is bridegrooms. A Shiah belief is current that 


1 The only observance he pi up after the fourth day is placing at the roadside plain or 
sugared-water for the use of children and travellers. This is done till the tenth day, 
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when the hand j, Holy 

within their intrenched camp y ‘ j nep ] iew 0 £ Husain and 

a marriage between Kasim, t was stopped by the slaughter 

Husain’s little daughter the lady into possesion 

of the bridegroom. SomoDakban ^ m ^Zught it to India 
of the cast shoem the hrAegioom j ^ £ ^g^baia are exposed 

and during the Muharram. whe , • dwells something of 

t 0 view Lord Horseshoe or Nal ” It follows that the 

the bridegroom’s spirit, works miracalous cu ^ ^ 

holder of Lord Horseshoe naay reeei f 0 p ow i no > rules are observed, 

bridegroom. To gam this > j fl , ending in a massive crescent 

A silver or iron rod ^S kdel with peaeoek-taii feathers is for 
or horseshoe and coyere don alls. .de, * w ^ ^ In the Dakhan 
a considerable time set hemre some , ^ ? ny BUC \ X ro ds with 

especially in Haidardbad aito each Mnhmmm ma x 

horse-shoe tops are thrown into a wAL 1 •?£ thb well and await the 
all who have thrown them rods ^W/^™nhe has chosen 
pleasure of the martyr wlio make** the Guiarat this miracle 

Vpf>r> h : s face bowed among the peacock leathern. --»uer his mix a. ^ 

v *» 

or the removal of a rival or the easting out of a ginn or otaei ev il spud. 
To secure a son the Mia generally directs a flower or two to he p.okcd 
£ ivmi the iasmin <> ar lands ^ that deck Ins shoe-red. On retmmng m 
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senseless for an hour or two regains conseiousne.-s. Onh those can 
become possessed who have vowed to be Balds. Even to these die aJatus 
is sometimes denied. No woman can be possessed by the Bala spirit. 

Many prepare TaaziaM or t abuts, bamboo and tinsel models of the 
shrine of the Imam at Karbala, some of them large and lianasomo 


i In Surat, where the practice of Muharram shows is carried further than in ether 
- ■njuts of Gujardt, on the evening of the fifth, after eating consecrated sugar-cates called 
1^, . , riwoesaja/i in n.rul nresents of cakes, and, in tlie case of 


tijwta ox' tiuianvu on xno evouuug ui um - ■■ ■ =» , 

\lvtmaa% children are dressed in green and presents of cakes, and, m the case o 
families connected by betrothal, green clothes are scut. Besides dressing as tigeis me 
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costing not less than a hundred rupees. These shrines are kept in 
their houses for several days, and on the night of the ninth are taken 
round the chief streets. As the tdbuts pass poor Hindu and Musal- 
man men and women in fulfilment of vows not infrequently throw 
themselves in the roadway and roll in front of the shrine. On the 
tenth day, with much show and noise, the owners of the shrines 
forming a procession take them to a river or a lake and cast them 
into the water. 1 On the evening of the same day they prepare 
sweet-bread and sugared- water and distribute it among their 
friends, 2 Unlike the Sunnis, the Shiahs keep the Muharram for 
forty days. Of these the first ten are a time of special mourning. 
During these days in south Gujarat, a band of Shiahs dressed in 
black and with bare feet beating drums and cymbals, take Hasan 
and Husain’s standards from the Im&mbada and carry them in 
procession to the house of some cue who has made a vow. Here, 
after beating their breasts and singing dirges, they are served with 
sugared- water skarbat, and the standards arc decked with garlands 
of flowers. Again, in the morning or evening, parties of twenty to 
fifty meet in some Imambada or private house to hear the story of 
the massacre of Karbala. The room is laid with carpets and over a 
chair set in a corner a white cloth is spread. When the guests are 
come and sugared- water sit erhitl, or in the north opium-water kasnviba, 
and the pipe have passed round, one of their number standing near 
the chair begins to read. He tolls of the virtues of their leaders 
Hasan and Husain and of Husain's bravery, dashing almost alone 
against the armies of the Kiitis. As he comes to their leader’s last 
moments and death, his mournful movements and tones raise among 
his hearers the keenest sympathy and grief and the sonorous tones 
of the speaker’s voice arc drowned by the sobs and groans of his 
audience. Then moving forward among them, telling of the suffer- 
ings of the martyr’s wife and little children, his hearers gather 
round him moaning aloud and beating their breasts with so fierce a 
sorrow that they sometimes fall senseless to the ground. The 
service lasts for about an hour, and after some spiced- water and 
mourning-sweets halwa, the guests take their leave. Among Sunnis 
the dshura or tenth day of the Muharram is held sacred in honour 
of the creation of Adam and Eve. Many observe a fast on this day 
after the example of the Prophet. 

On the tenth of Safar the second month, Shiahs repeat dirges 
and offer prayers for the souls of Hasan and Husain. 

On the thirteenth of the same month come the Ter a or Taltnx 
Te:L Sunnis keep this day in honour of the Prophet’s recovery 
from a severe sickness. In the morning in north Gujarat prayers 
are offered for the Prophet aud parched gram and molasses are 
eaten. 
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and boys often join in bands called #uroh$ } and go about singing the Muharram 
dirges, dressed like Hindu Gos&is or Husahii-Br&hman beggars. 

1 The making of la&xidh* is said to date from the time of Amir Timur (A.i>. 1400) who 
on his return from a pilgrimage to Karbala built a miniature copy of Husain's tomb, 
which he thought added to the mourning ceremonies of the first ten days of Muharram* 
5 In Ahmedab&d some of the best Taazidhs arc kept in the mosque, 
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Dri Hip lost Wednesday of the same month, a day known as the 
A'kJiari-chdr-sItamlak, Sunni 1 townspeople fry sweetmeats and eat 
them in the fields and gardens outside of tlio city m memoi> of a 
recovery of the Prophet from a dangerous illness. 

The twelfth of BaU-ul-amoal the third month, the Wafat or day 
of the Prophet’s death, is among Sunnis the greatest day m the 
year next to the ids. In the evening nee and milk M ir, ft disli of 

which the Prophet was fond, is cooked and prayers arc otteied foi 

the Prophet's soul . 2 In the evening private services are held at the 
mosques with sermons and chants. After the service is ovei no 
stone-footpnnt, hair, or other relic of the Prophet which may he 
treasured in the mosque is shown. ^ 

On the seventeenth of the third month Gujarat Musalmans mark 
the Ma-uUd or birthday of the Prophet by feasting and giving 

presents. . , 

On the eleventh of RaU-us-smi the fourth month, Sunnis cele- 
brate the birth of Sayad Abdul-Kadir Jflfoi, commonly known as 
the Pirdn-Pir or Saint of Saints of Baghdad. On this day thpooi 
lio-hfc eleven or twenty-two lamps, and, in the houses of the 
well-to-do, small leafless trees or green-bordered frames called 
meMi, are hung with eleven lamps and covered with presents of 
fruit and sweets for children. At night powdered sugared-bread or 
maMdcth is eaten. 

On the eleven first nights of Eajab, the sixth or nativity month, 
in honour of the Prophet's hirtli, among Sunnis sermons or ivadzes 
are preached and mauUds chanted. Great numbers attend, 
and on the eleventh many charitable people m AhmedabM and 
some in Surat and Broach, give a morsel of snored food cal ed 
tabarruk to every one present. At Ahmedfibfid the heads of the 
RaMs, followers of Sayad Ahmed Kabir a nephew of the Pnun-Pir, 
march about carrying green banners, playing kettledrums, and. 
brandishing and beating their bodies with a chained mace rjurz, with 
a poiuted handle. They are generally asked by more than one person 
to share the sacred food or tabarruk which is served to them in small ; 
dishes. 

On the fourteenth evening of Sha&bm the eighth month, comes 
the night of record Shab-i-bar&L On this night the fates of unborn 
souls are registered in heaven. Among Sunnis requiems aie sung, 
sweets and sweet-bread are eaten and sent as presents to friends, and 
fireworks are let off or sent to relatives, especially to .those to 
whom a son or daughter of the house is betrothed. ; . - ■ 

The nineteenth and twenty-first days of the ninth month Ramazan, 
termed Kaili Ivnana AH and Hcizfctt Ah, are kept holy by Sliidhs^ 


1 The festival is common both, to Shirks aucl Sunnis. Shi&lis say that as 
the unluckiest of months, its last clay is passed in feasting out of the city, that evil 
"may remain outside and not . ,, / 

s These customs are observed from the first to the twelfth of Rabr-ul-awwaJ^ the 
twelfth day being held most sacred. The Bhi&hs fix this festival on the 28tli oi the 
the same months 
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the nineteenth as the day on which Ali was wounded and the Chapter TIL 
twenty-first as the day on which he died. On both days they give Religion* 
be°* 0 ’ars food and pray for Ali s soul and mourn. 

At the end of the Ramazan fast, tint is on the first day oE 
SkawwcU the tenth month, comes the fast-breaking festival M-nl-lHlr 
commonly known as the Ramaz&n Id } This feast is one of the two 
createst Mu sal man festivals. Sunnis and Shidhs of all ages and ox 
both sexes bathe put on new clothes and perfume themselves. 

They <nve alms in money or grain mostly wheat, this form of charity 
beino* called < fitrah,' for without alms their fast is vam, and take a 
liffh-T meal of vermicelli milk clarified-butter sugar and dates. 

Between eight and twelve the men form a procession and escort the 
M?i or other Musalm&n of high position to the Id/jah . that is the 
ma Ce for the special Id prayers most of them repeating mentally 
the glorification of the name of Allah in the following words: 

* AlWi-o-ATcbar! AlUh-o-Akbar ! Ld-Ilalia illallaho Allah-o-Akhar ! 
Aim-o-aJcUr wa UUaUl MmcV Great is AllAh, great is Allah. 

There be none as great as Allah-: Great is Allah, unto Him be all 
praise* The prayers at the Idgah together with an Arabic sermon, 
ni an old stereotyped form in praise of the Id, road by the kto 
standing on the pulpit, wooden stall in hand in imitation of the 
Prophet (on whom be peace) last for about an hour and a half, and 
when the' prayers and sermon are over, the people go home and spend 
the rest of the day in feasting, making presents and paying and 
receiving visits. 

On the tenth day of Zilhajj the twelfth month, the day after tie 
chief pilgrimage day at Makkah, comes the second great feast, the 
festival of sacrificed \l-nz-zuU, also called the Bair or Oowj 
in commemoration of the offering of Ismael by Abraham. Lai ly 

£ the morning religions beggars and others crowd round the 
dwellings of Musalmdns begging for alms. On this Id as on the 
Ramazan Id all, except those who are mourning the loss of a near 
relative, wash put on their best clothes and perfume themselves 
according to the behest and the practice of the Prophet. 1 lie whole 
body of Sunni Musalmdns go ridmg'or driving m procession to th 
Idwlh and after prayers return home, and, if they can afford it, 
sacrifice goats and send presents of the flesh to relations and friends 
The rest of the day is spent in visiting. Alms aie goneia y g _ 
iboul the time J the Bair festival, either in cash m gram or in 

On the eighteenth of Zilhajj the twelfth month a great Shiah 

ho^fcuuKe to Mid./' W* ^ 

Prophet seated by a lake proclaimed m a joyous moment that All 

was his own flesh and body. 

' » Shiite differ from Suimis in keeping tlh Ram^u Id a flay sooner and in not 

r>«2&£& i—. » « a- s ™. 

» Alms {zahdt or purification) should be & ihii of federal it m said to be 

Swiss'. incomc”s SSfil bo given, to pflgri^ beggars, debtors, 
religious champions, travellers, and pYOsely tes. 


Tenth Zilhajj, 


Eighteenth 

Zilhajj, 
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On the twenty-eighth of Zilhajj cornea the festival _ of Baba 
ShuM-ud-dlu AM Ldld a fii-c -worshipping' convert to Islam, who, 
on. this day murdsred tb6 Edialifali Umar. On tins account on. alls 
bold the clay sacred and rejoice for three days* 

Besides their faith in the leading doctrines o!: their religion, a belief; 
in spirits, in magic, and in the power of tire evJ eye has a strong 
hold on the Musalmaos of Gujarat. 1 Evil spirits out of hatred to 
mankind, and spirits either good or bad forced to do so by some magi- 
cian, cause men grievous harm, making them mad or sie!c,^ destroying 
their houses, or taking away their goods. When any one u suddenly 
struck dumb or appears mad, shaking Ins head or m wing about rest- 
lessly or lying prostrate, his friends fear that he may be possessed by 
a devil. A religious man, a Say ad or Mulla kuown to have power over 
spirits, is called in. He finds out the name of the parient, when 
and under what circumstances he was seized, inquires into the 
symptoms, decides whether it is a case of possession or of simple 
sickness, and, if it is a case of possession, by what incantation or 
spell the spirit can best be cast out. 

The Kuraan though forbidding its practice enjoins a belief in the 
existence of magic. Though forbidden magic is often resorted to 
especially by women. The chief aims are to win another's affections, 
to cause strife between rivals, and to get rid of a foe. To gain the first 
two ends love or hate potions are given, and to gain the third an image 
of the victim is made in. dough and pricked to pieces with needles. 
Almost all men, and Dheds and Kolis in an especial degree, have the 
power of the evil eye. So strong is this belief that a Muhammadan 

i . i ■* * i i n i 1 1 <» J T * 
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1 GujarAt Musalm&ns believe both in Muhammadan, that is Arab and Persian, and 
in Hindu spirits. Of Hindu powers the ghost bhiU and the witeli ddJcan , are the most 
common, MusalmAn spirits belong to two classes, the genii ginm or good spirits and the 
devils shaitdns ox bad spirits. The devils are descended from the nine sons of Satan who 
by birth was one of the genii. The genii, who are nine-tenths spirit and one- tenth flesh 
are divided into twelve troops or armies, three of which are Musalm&n. Besides- the 
genius and the demon there are the fairy pari, whose shadow makes people crazy, and 
the llydbdni or ghoul. To gain power over spirits a man must learn from some exorcist. 
He must pay the greatest regard to cleanness, he must pass long terms in fasts and 
meditation, he must bo very careful as to what he eats, learn incantations and calcula- 
tions of mystic numbers and the influences of the planets, and spend most of his time in 
repeating incantations. Those who go through this training are chiefly Bay ads and 
Mull&s.^ When the exorcist is satisfied that the case is one of possession, he casts out 
the spirits by drawing magic squares and circles, by repeating incantations and verses 
from the Khraan, or by giving the patient a charm to cat or an amulet to wear. 
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dance fascinated and enslaved her angel-judges: Her suit was nor, Chapter V • 
mst. But trusting in her charms she addressed herself to toe judges Eeligion- 
and they listened to her words and inclined towards her with amorous 
desire. She won her cause to the immediate and eternal damnation of 
the judges who hang head-down fettered with chains in the great well 
of Babylon till “the Day of Striking, when men like moths shall be 
scattered abroad and the mountains shall become like carded^ wool. 

Even now any one approaching the well can hear the ‘ Ai J ‘ Ar of 
the fallen and suffering angels. Further by hearing their voices even 
though he sees them not the hearer can learn magic. .Che study ot 
magic though somewhat blighted by Western materialism is still pur- 
sued by Indian Musalmdns. It is not rare to find men like Munammad 
All Jinri and Muhammad Chhail of Kdthiaw&r claiming occult powers 
and occasionally heartening the drooping faith of admirers by successful 
displays of magic. 

Ma®ie is of two kinds Ruhmri and Sliaitani that is divine and satanic. 

Tlie practice of satanic magic is strictly forbidden. Divine magic is of two 
kinds TJlavi high and Sujii low. The practice of vlmi or high magic is 
the commoner. High magic is a sublime science studied only by gooi 
men for «ood ended ' Perfection in High Magic consists m the knowledge 
of the I mi A&zam or Great Name, a knowledge first possessed by the 
Prophet Soleimdn and since Soleimdn transmitted to those only who are 
highly favoured by Providence. It was in virtue of engraving the great 
name on his ring that Soleimdn possessed dominion over men and genu and 
over the winds and birds and beasts. By pronouncing the Great Name 
his minister a jinn of the name of Asaf in a tr*e transported the throne 
of Billds the queen of Sheba from Yeman to the court of Soleiman at 
Jerusalem. The uttering of Soleim&nri name casts out demons, cures the 
sick "'and raises the dead. Other names possess special virtues. _ Bytho 
names Ihtam-karashat and Ihtam-fazashat, two madness-causing and 
madness-curing genii, the fiends of madness are in w ted or_ subdued. 

The names of certain prophets and holy men have also a special charm. 

Farther certain verses of the Kuraan and invocations and words un- 
meaning or unintelligible to the uninitiated have a particular efficacy. 

The words Td Wadtido make certain spirits or genu subservient for 
cood and the words Yd Jabbdro make them subservient for evil. Other 
words command the winds and the waves or rule the souls of men and 
other animals reptiles and insects, Ibni-Rhaldun (a.c 1332-140.>) 
(Prolegomena,, Arabic Text, Vol. I- page 89) mentions on the authority 
of Mnslimah a famous Arab writer ou the occult sciences, that the 
words Tamdqh ns, badddn, yaswml waghdas mi/m j g hadvs possess 
particular powers. Pronounced with •concentration of the mind ma 
state of ceremonial purity before sleep they induce dreams wheiern 
the person pronouncing them is directed to follow a particular course 
to cain the object for which he has pronounced the farmed words. 

He adds that a person appears in a dream who shows the way how to 
She end. WKkaldto himself speaks of having seen rtrango 
vfsrins and obtained much successful direction m the affairs of hrslife 

from his knowledge and use of these words. A particular course of 
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food and diet are necessary to obtain mastery over the spirits which 
are subject to these charmed words, 

Pronounced by the ceremonially pure the concluding words oi 
the eighty-sixth chapter of the Kuraan entitled the Star, cc Verily 
they are laying a plot and I am laying a plot " 1 deprive a scorpion 
of the power of stinging. Again written charms of mysterious 
numerical combinations and diagrams have power for good. A 
magician who desires to practice good magic must not only possess full 
knowledge of the art. To secure efficacy he must in a given period 
repeat the charms a certain number of thousands of times during which 
he should abstain from animal and certain other food. The term, of 
forty days called chillali is a favourite period for acquiring the 
virtue and power which are supposed to reside in a name a verse or an 
invocation. During the forty days the name or verse must be repeated 
a certain number of times each day at the same hour and in a fixed 
lonely place free from impurities. Failure in the appointed time 
requires the observance to be begun afresh. The performer of the 
chilldk must work with incense and perfumes burning and boolean 
in body and clothes. The spirits who are the slaves of the verse or 
name try their best to turn the magician from his purpose by appear- 
ing before him in the most terribly grotesque forms. Woe to the 
man who allows fear to interrupt the repetition of the name. He at 
once becomes mad and remains insane for the rest of his days or a palsy 
,or tremor which no medicine can cure overtakes him. If the neophyte 
is strongminded enough not to be troubled by apparitions his spirit- 
opponents resort to other means. An A' mil or exorcist tells how when 
he was engaged in mastering a charm for curing the bite of venomous 
animals he saw his father led bound and pinioned to the place where 
he was sitting engaged in his chilldk by a man whom lie knew to be 
his father's bitterest enemy. On coming before him the man made 
his father kneel, and, drawing bis sword, prepared to cut off the 
old man's head while the father entreated the son by all the most sacred 
ties of filial love to save him. His father assured him it was no 
illusion but bare and bitter reality. That the enemy had rushed into 
the house and on the father's crying to the son for help had defied 
him and his son to save him and had dragged him to his son's presence 
to kill him. The magician had nearly forgotten himself and was about 
to leave his charmed circle when he remembered and paid no heed to 
the wily spirit, who thus foiled vanished. The next spiritual 
attempt to defeat the exorcist was still more terrible. The exorcist 
fancied that the house he was sitting in swung to and fro as if about 
to fall on him and to crush him. When this temptation failed he was 
allowed peacefully to finish his chilldk. This exorcist repeats the 
invocation learned among such horrors, and, blowing on a piece of loaf- 
sugar, gives it to eat to those bitten by a mad dog or a cobra or stung by v 
a scorpion. He is said to have effected numerous cures. He died at 
: Surat in March 1898 after a long and green old age. 

The A s mu or Names of God belong to two classes the Jaldli or 
terrible and the Jam all or merciful. The Angry the Just the Avenger 

1 The words of the Kuraan are : Inna! mn yalcidum leeidan wa aMdu- keidef. 
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Satanic or black magic depends on the agency of genii and evil spirits. 
The ways of acquiring its knowledge are as unclean as the learning of 
white magic is pure. The professors and practitioners of black magic 
cannot for an hour remain with a clean body without the danger of 
losing their power. They must never bathe, never use perfumes, 
never pray, never love any action that is good or virtuous. The Indian 
or Gujarat means for subduing evil spirits is perhaps even weirder 
and more gruesome than the Arabian. At Diw&li time during the dark 
quarter of Karbik (September-October) when all evil spirits are free to 
revisit their earthly haunts, especially on the night of the black four- 
teenth, the person anxious to subject evil spirits to his power, puts on 
the dirtiest of apparel and anoints himself with evil-smelling oils and 
providing himself with a hamper of the worst food and with beef 
mutton and buffalo flesh and entrails, a sharp knife and large quanti- 
ties of gngal incense (Balsamadendron amyris agallocha) . starts for 
his favourite spirit-haunt which is either the common burning ground 
or the lowcaste graveyard or the burial-place of executed murderers. 
On reaching the place and seating himself within a charmed circle he 
keeps his sharp knife ready and begins repeating his invocations and 
spells and throwing about him grams of mimg Phaseoius mungo. 
When he thinks his ghostly guests liave presented themselves in 
obedience to his summons he asks them to demand the food they prefer. 
If the spirits demand any particular flesh he has brought he throws them 
choice pieces out of the charmed circle. If any of his guests who are more 
difficult to please than the rest are not satisfied with the food offered 
and demand human flesh, the sorcerer must either throw the spirit a 
piece of flesh cut from his own thigh or fail a victim to his rashness. 
If the spirit accepts the sorcerer’s flesh the spirit becomes the sorcerer s 
slave for a year. Sometimes a sorcerer unwilling to cut off his own 
flesh persuades a pupil or a friend to go with him. If the spirit 
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atiue a new dish, wearing new clothes, 
ixi- land. It is a bad day to buy a horse 
Taldno* the first batli after recovery from 
bouse- for laying tlie foundation of a 
bartering an animal, and for travelling 
■kins a recovery batli, giving any busi- 
ill dav for travelling north and for bnymg 
to lier husband’s house, naming an infant, 
dish learning a new lesson, tilling the 
ha^Sng a residence. «U had for travch 
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CUSTOMS. 

Of the rites and ceremonies observed by Gujarat Sunni Musalmins 
the chief are pregnancy, birth, naming, sacrifice, initiation, betrothal, 
marriage, and death. 

The Urdu proverb Mat gad marcl&cl, m faliM na dar&d Here 
lies the wretch eternally damned without the Vcitihd or the DutucI * 
shows the horror felt by the Gujarat Musalman at the prospect of 
leaving no issue to perform these ceremonies on his^ behalf. His 
desire for the immortality given by children, especially by male 
children, is much akin to the Hindu hankering after issue to save him 
from the hell of oblivion by performing his shrdddha or mind -feast. 
After a year or two of married life if their union is not blessed by issue, 
some Gujarat Musalman women resort to remedies to obtain children* 
Saints, living or dead, are appealed to, the former to bless by giving 
charms or medicines to the wife who yearns to be a j | ^ | *> | 1 
mother. The law doctors or exorcists also give charms, — ~— 

often like the diagram, written on a piece of paper to y y 

wash in rosewater and drink. — ‘ — — 

Some A'mils or exorcists give their applicants cardamoms or cloves 
or pieces of candied sugar on which the mystic and powerful names of 
God having being blown are supposed to possess the virtue of casting 
out the spirit of barrenness, since as a rule barrenness is due to spirit- 
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pound of the saint 

like fruit which is sought artei xai J f rom the moment 

the fruit is eaten conceive, it tnc t> stovdd for a certain 

the acorn the man or voimo ^ v of the gaint a nd nourish the 
number of years come at even a _ y o£ the tree nc ar the grave 
tree with a supply of milk. £q £ avom - conception. In 

of the Miran S&heb of U niha a e u the shrines of certain saints 

addition to these jasmin and rosebushes at the .tom ^ ^ £rom 

are supposed to possess issue-givi g 1 P bathes and purifies 

the samt’s jasmin the 1£ \ta*- or near the jasmin 

herself and goes to the shme and seats hersto^unt ^ ^ ^ ^ gQ 

bush with her skirt spiead out. * Giuiarat it after the birth of a 

many children will she have. In noith Oujaiao - first-born 

child no male issue follows, or -bans orn first-born is looked on 

child is believed to be the cause of the evil ^ of 

as possessed by some malignant sp the mother's next confinement 

the new-born brothers and sisters. So at the mother, sn ^ ^ Mw _ 

molasses and sesame seed are pass . £ j s given these 

born infant from head to foot and the . dde W to the 

to eat. Thetoolass™ese^l*^|e^|^ d ^ ^ 
spirit who possesses the fiist-boi • v, ane ful influence over their 

one or two teeth are supposed to ^ito a baneM . g 

- * tbG 

t:: r s jtL=s 

Maras. it » wy .j. w* 

of charms and always to carry a knife oi oth J? ece^ ThwBda 
must not go out of doors especially on aud river - 

and on all days at sunset must avoid, groves and ti • it _ ladeil 

sSi 1 %sr swsss. 

:■ 

occasions. She most avoid murage 01 death ceremro g ^ 
not pass under the city gates, and must c«°f? ^ ^ fe 

During eclipses of the sun and the moon p + i, p relatives of her 

Wv disregard for these customs folded a piwe of cloth lornd ms race 
S3 W and his child was ten with a faeeeiovermg or cmi B. 

any ntomber ft the husband’s family smote < ‘^fnlMi' Xn he 
child bom has a weak eliest which gurgles like a huUab wiien ne. 
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breathes. During an eclipse the lady her husband and his near relatives Chapter VIII. 
have to sit still and do nothing but pray or read the Kuraan, the Customs, 

pregnant lady being sent to bed with a packet of wheat from 1 to 51 
seers or pounds in quantity, which after the eclipse is ended, is added to 
a larger quantity and boiled with sugar and cocoa-kernel and distri- ltemorcttt 
bated among friends. The bhdrdori or weight that is the spirit-laden 
cord, in the sense of the ill-luck imprisoning cord, is regarded as a 
preservation of the child from conception to delivery. It is a seven- 
braided piece of silk upon which the Mulla'or exorcist spends time and 
trouble, repeating over it verses of the Kuraan or charms and tying 
a knot at each repetition making the number of knots correspond with 
the number of pregnancy months and giving the silk to be wound 
round the womb. The braids are particoloured white, red, green, black, 
and fine variations of these leading colours. This silk cord is a guard 
against miscarriage and all the evils, spiritual as well as physical, that 
cause miscarriage. At the end or beginning of the nurth month the 
braid is unwound and some incense is burned under it and together with 
some flowers it is thrown into an unused well or if no well is at hand 
into a river or a lake or other water. During the period of pregnancy 
the woman may not wear new clothes, jewels, even bangles the symbol 
of married life which the married woman holds most sacred. All the 
usual little adornments of the person otherwise considered insuperably 
necessary are during pregnancy laid aside and looked upon as forbidden. 

ISo eyelid is darkened with antimony, no finger or toe-tip, no palm or 
sole is reddened with henna, no tooth is blackened with rnissi, and 
certain kinds of food are forbidden. The pregnant lady is not to touch 
a cocoa-kernel, nor to taste any underground root except the exotic 
potato. The ban against ornaments lasts till the satmasa or 
seventh-month celebration, hut abstinence from forbidden food some- 
times lasts until after the child is weaned, the notion being to keep 
both the mother and her nursling from unwholesome food ana from milk 

derived from such food. 

The: great event of the pregnancy is the satmasa or the naiomisa 
the seventh or ninth-month celebration. It is held with different rites 
in different families, but usually it is the season for the fulhlmenfe of all 
vows for the preservation of the foetus and the safety of the -child and 
Hs delivery The rite generally begins with the pot or potter ceremony 
S wMeh all joyous ntes at births, betrothals and marriages: begun 
It is called Birlt or Biradk-bharna literally pot-filling- A complete oi 
perfect UraM consists of 125 pots, four large and the rest small They 
■ are bespoken at the potter’s who paints them himself. He is paid Be. 5 
for the pots, an invariable fee. Sometimes half the number of pots » 

-sent fox and sometimes a quarter in which case it is called half a hi at oi 
a smarter birat and the potter is paid proportionately less. In some 

1 t tj ese -pots are in the first instance taken to a well and a young 
never Let a, 1»=W «d m tie cae. ot . 
m-effnauey -celebration a woman who has never lost a child even hy mns 

P ? To RATit to a well. She draws water and pours a little of it into 
carriage, is sent to a weu. am l notsare 


Sevenths 
mid Ninth 
Month Sites, 


"rK S and" with the pots are 

; SSd vrilStusie to the house of joy and the women (if they observe 
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the « veiliug) take the to s ‘^""b/ “toef 3l‘oS 

in lines with each of the foui hg 1 t The pots are arranged 

the last pot topped wrth a naujal * nd J^atis or Indian 

in the principal room. Then nee and the miha is 

bannocks and hahoa or starch ' , * 0 £the family the ancestors 

repeated over the pots in the names ^ womeil 0 £ the house who 

and ancestresses chiefly tl dead are pleased 

have died in child-birth. When the spiu^s ot tne » y _ - m ui 

the performance of the vows follows. M forgotten, the 

Kanduri or earthen dish rite, or the Naas ox , he 

The BMm ov %£££«* 

musician. He comes m the morning P tliick with sharx^* 

« . Towards nightfall a favor, rite 

?MteT»en?oS e sS Oo S.e “110111,, ^ 
dating of all tool. of Mr (except beef) - d 1 all awalaw 

the hitter Averrhoa carambola. Foi wlieh there are i J 

nlates and saucers fresh-gathered mint leaves with slices of cheese ana 
™, 3 ,elX£l salted. Next is a seleotroa of 

fose-sherbateream-sher-bat almohd-sberbat and ehBb.t wrth saffroned 
drops of wheat-starch glinting like gold and silver hsh. 

While the banquet is being spread the Phaddh_ places a censer _ 

of frankincense before the two bamboo lances or nezas, garlands them 
with flo^ and tops them with little pennons of new redmuslm. He 
makes a four-faced or claumuhh dough lamp with a wick m each corner , 
fed with ghi or clarified butter. When all is ready the won^nwhnh^ 
registered the vow comes and stands on the clean s d uai ^ f 
cup of sherbet in her hand. About this time 

of breaking the fast is near. On her arrival th z Phadah opens one 
of the three packets of flowers jid Jasmmum aunculatum or « 

Jasminum zambac or chamheli Jasmmum grandiflomm P^viouriy 
placed before him and untouched save by the person who has S at ^ e ^ 
them with purified body. After holding the flowers for a time over the 
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fragrant vapour of burning incense the Phaddli begins to sing the seven 
r so el as to tlie accompaniment of his catgut guitar and tambourine. These 
soel&s are hymns in praise of the souls of the prophets, the angels, the 
o’enii, the fairies, and the departed souls of the relatives of the vower. 
While each soda is sung the vower stands sherbat in hand, and at the 
end of each she gives the singer a pice and he drops into her sherbat- 
cup a flower from the packet before him. Thus when the seven so elds 
are sung and seven flowers are dropped into her cup the woman breaks 
her fast with her sherbat having in the first instance swallowed the 
seven flowers. After this Fdtihah is repeated over the banquet and 
the Phaddli having eaten, the others including the vower come and 
partake of it. No one is allowed to cany a morsel outside of the room 
in which the banquet is spread. Even the crumbs are not given to a 
beggar but are carefully gathered in a clean white cloth and along with 
the four-cornered dough lamp are buried in the outmost part of the 
house in which it was cooked. 

When dinner is over the Phaddli strikes up a new strain calculated 
to entrance any of his hearers who are subject to spirit-possession. 
As a rule the lady who made the vow becomes possessed. If not 
she proceeds to the business of the vow the crushing of live coals 
with naked hands and feet. The quantity of coal vowed to be 
extinguished is brought and set before the Phaddli who lights it and 
fans it into a glowing flame. A round pit is dug in the floor and 
the burning coal is tilted into the pit. The vower comes and keeping 
time with "the Phaddli' s song proceeds to take the glowing coals 
into her hands and rubbing them with force crushes them into 
blackness. She then steps into the flaming pit and dancing with 
bare feet on the flames, seems without burning her soles to gradually 
stamp out the fire till the flaming fire is a heap of dead embers* 
Sometimes the Phaddli joins the vower in dancing on the coal, but 
as a rule the vower refuses to allow any one to interfere with her vow. 

Cases happen when women burn themselves grievously m performing 

these vows. But such cases are rare. When they occur, they are 
ascribed to the non-observance of the rules of purity and cleanliness m 
cooking the feast or in plastering the floor. 

Sahialc or mbi-M-SahnaJc The Lady’s Earth Dish commonly called 
hv lower class women Kanduri? is a rite performed by women m the 
beginning of marriages and pregnancies or in consequence of vows tor 
reeovery from illness. The rite consists m offering to the Lady 
Mtimafo the Prophet’s eldest daughter, milk and sweet gruel or r.«> 
and curds. It is called s aim ah or earth-dish, because, together with 
the milk and gruel or the rie§ and curds, about half a pound of quick- 
lime slaked by a mixture of water is served. None hut women of 
unquestioned ehastity may partake of this dish, and as the rite begin 
by the women eating tbe lime none but chaste women usually presume^ 
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to attend. The eyes of a male, even though a hoy, may not fall on the 
food while it is being cooked still less after it is ready, and the ladies 
who partake must eat only after ceremonially bathing and putting on 
clean raiment. 1 The mixed milk and gruel are served in a separate 
plate ; but the chief viand the half-slaked lime is set on a round black 
earthen platter. The ladies, three five or seven in number, sit round 
the platter. The eldest lady opens the feast by driving her right 
forefinger into the soft pile of lime, hooking a large lump of the lime 
on her bent finger, and eating it. The other ladies follow her example. 
Lime does not burn the mouth of a chaste woman. ^ If any woman’s 
mouth is burned she is a pretender to purity and is driven from the 
feast. After the lime the ladies eat the gruel and milk or in some 
cases the rice and curds. Before the banquet is over, the collyrium 
and the black toothpowder mis si pots are brought, and a vial ^ of 
perfumed oil is set on the dinner cloth. The ladies tinge their eyelids* 
colour their teeth, and perfume themselves. Each of them receives a 
scarf of the value of Re. 1 to Rs. 5, a set of four to six pairs of glass 
bangles valued at Re. 1 to Rs. 2, and Re. in cash. The platter, 
with the remains of the gruel rice and lime, is sent round to their 
houses and each of them takes her share or as much as she likes. 
"What now remains of the food and the lime are placed in the earthen 
platter which after dusk is laid at a cross-road as a spirit-offering. 

Ndos or boat-offerings are made to the great water-spirit KhwAjah 
Khizr, the prophet Elias. The officiating priest of this rite is not the 
potter but the Bhishti or water-carrier. Boat offerings are almost 
always made in fulfilment of vows. The ndos or boats are generally 
two in number. They are bespoken at the Bhishti' s who makes them 
of grass and bamboo chips about two feet long and a foot broad. 
When finished they look much like ancient galleys. Instead of a mast 
they have a conical superstructure of bamboo chips which is covered 
with new red muslin. In the afternoon the Bhishti brings to the 
vower’s house the boats and dresses them with gar lands ^ and red cloth 
and burns frankincense before them. When he has finished his rites 
the women send to the Bhishti to place near the boats unleavened 
bread and wheat hahoa or sweetened starch flour and milk arid wheat 
gruel or dud d alia cooked by a ceremonially clean and washed young 
woman, and carefully guarded against the shadow of any one cere- 
monially unclean. The Bhishti takes the bread, spreads on it a thiekish 
layer of sugar and c/hi , places some halwa on it, and lays it in the boat 
hid from sight by the folds of the new red muslin. He pours the 
milk and wheat gruel dud dalia into a clean copper or earthen vessel. 
He next makes a four-cornered lamp of dough, pours c/hi into it, 
places within it some wicks made of new’ red cotton yarn, lights them 
and carrying one ndo in his hand and giving the other to one of his 
assistants to carry he takes his position in the procession and with music 


l The couplet runs : 


JIwi math, mv se, sar mvjhe d'nond zamr hai* 

SahnaJe mem zMmil ai bud hond zarCir ton ( Woman?# Language : Poet Biff 
My sickness is past T must batlie and wash my head. 

To join, dear sister mine, the pure lime*banquet spread l 
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starts for the river side. Near nightfall he reaches the river hank. 
He sets down his sacred burden and opens the dud dalia covers and 
pours some of the gruel into each of the boats. He then repeats the 
fdtiha to the soul of the prophet Elias and while the Phaddlis chant 
the praises of the water-spirit to an unearthly accompaniment on 
their catgut guitars which they twang with pointed stones held 
between the finger and thumb to the hum of a round tambourine, 
the Bhishti launches into the stream his frail red-sailed barks. As 
the boats arc swept out of sight the Phaddlis, the Bhishti, and the 
others spread the cloths and eat their share of the banquet or divide it 
and take it home. Besides the meal the Phaddlis are paid in cash 
annas 8 to Re. 1 and the BMsthi Re. 1£ to Rs. 2L The Bhis/hi is 
the priest as the object of the rite is the propitiation of the B hatin' ft 
patron the water-spirit. For the water-spirit as for other spirits the 
Phaddlis arc the sole musicians. Though their instruments are rndo 
and their voices often untrained and unmusical, in paying vows the 
Phaddl i’s music alone can ho heard. 

At the beginning of the seventh or ninth month of a woman’s 
pregnancy, a party both of the husband’s and the wife’s kindred are 
called to the husband’s house. 1 The women come about midday and 
the men about sunset. When the men have dined, the women dine by 
themselves in the women’s room. At night a now piece of cloth is 
taken and in it are wrapped a rupee, some parched rice, and seven or 
nine kinds of fruit, one of. them a cocoanut. This is touched by the 
wife, thrown into the lap of the husband and by the husband returned 
in a similar manner seven or nine times according to the number of 
the months of pregnancy. Besides fruit and parched rice, the packet 
contains money, in the case of the rich Rs. 11, in the case of the middle 
class Rs. 5, and in the case of the poor Rs. 1 1 to annas 5. This money is 
made over to the husband’s sister or sisters. The wife’s relations then 
present her and her husband with rich clothes. Next morning after 
breakfast the guests return to their homes. A little supplementary 
rite is observed secretly by the women among themselves . immediately 
the men have retired after the interchange of the fruit and grain 
packets. Some months before the satmdsa, say about the fifth mouth, 
the mother sends to the house of her son-in-law a tiny silver cup with 
corresponding miniature silver spoon and cover. This is kept by the 
husband’s people and produced after the satmdsa, ceremony has taken 
place. It is then handed to some aged female relative or to the mother 
of the wife who removing from the room any one she suspects of 
bavin a- the “ heavy ” or evil eye proceeds to uncover the bosom of the 
■wife and to squeeze out some drops of milk. This milk is _ received in 
a spoon and turned and fingered and its thickness or thinness noted 
and discussed. From the thickness or thinness of the milk the ladies 
conjecture the sex of the child, if it is thin they foretell and often with 
certainty that a hoy is to be born. When the cup has served its purpose 
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the milk is buried and the cup given as a gift to the sister or some 
other relative of the husband. These seventh or ninth month ceremonies 
are held only on the occasion of a first pregnancy, and being held 
immodest are not observed in strict families. The whole cost lies in 
the dinners, On these a rich man will spend Es. 1000 or Es. 2000, a 
middle class man’Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000, and a poor man, if at all, Rs. 5 
toRs.10. 1 


Berth. 




,.r, • ’ # , : 




After the last pregnancy ceremony the wife goes to her father's 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Among the rich 
and middle classes the servant who first brings his master news of the 
birth of a child gets a present of Re. 1 to Its. 2. Soon bands of musicians 
and the hated Mjdds or eunuchs 3 crowd round the house on the lookout 
for gifts. Some peculiar customs are observed at the birth of a 
child. No sooner does the little stranger appear than the midwife or 
dai announces its sex. If a boy she says, nominally to save the mother 
a shock of happy surprise, but at heart to deceive the evil spirit* of 
jealousy, It is only a girl blind of one eye. If a girl is born, the 
‘fact is stated since the birth of a girl can cause no jealousy. Boy or 
o-irl, the new-born child is laid in a bamboo supda or winnowing-fan 
while the more pressing needs of its mother are being ministered to. 
Then the midwife takes up the little piece of humanity and bestows 
on it attentions against which the little one remonstrates by low cries. 
The midwife presses all its limbs, opens by her finger all the orifices 
of its body, the ears, the eyes, the nostrils, and gullet. She presses 
the head into shape, straightens the nose, the arms, the thigh- 
bones, the fingers, and finally winding the navel or caudal string round 
the neck and rubbing warm ghi on its body gives the infant a warm 
bath. A piece of new red cloth is wound rather tightly round the 
little one’s head and the young one is ready to hear the taihiv or call 
to prayer. That its Creator’s name may be the first word it hears, 
the father, as soon as the child is bathed, repeats in its ear the call to 
prayer, azdn, beginning with the words Alldh-o-Alchxr God is gre: 
The infant is consigned to the care of the mother. The mother is : 
yet permitted to satisfy her maternal yearning to feed her new-born . 
The old ladies of the house are busy preparing the infant’s first drau 


1 Tile cost of the friend s presents of clothes rings and money varies, among the 

from Es. 10 to Rs. 50, among the middle class from Rs. 10 to Rs. 3, and among the poor 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2* ■ . , 

2 The eunuchs beat a drum and sing, while one of their number, with the help 
of a pad or pillow, acts the part of a woman with child, in child-birth, and nursing. 
At Ahmed&bad not only the Hijdds hut some of the Bhawciyyas or Hindu 
players claim presents on the birth of a boy with a pertinacity that is not satb 


whole of their demand is paid. The person claiming the gift is generally tl 

a-C IR A 4«iaAW Ua ft/vno flonAA AT* Oir\ A» ImtI* All nWAm am M 


or fool of the troop. He does not dance or sing, but by his obstreperous sallit 
abuse tries to make his stay so annoying that to get rid of him. no expe 
too great. To avoid the nuisance some people satisfy his demands a 
sending him a present of 8 annas or a rupee. 

3 Occasionally at the time of birth a Br&hman is called 
oroscope. He chooses certain letters, with one o 
The paper is kept by the parents of the ch’* 1 ' 1 
r&tinan is paid Rs. 5 to Es* 20. 
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consisting of aniseed, my robalans, dried red rosea, senna, and tlie droppings Chapter VIII- 

of mice or goats. This black broth is administered to the new-born 
instead of the mother's milk to purge the impurities that have gathered 
in the infant's system during its foetal existence. For hours after birth 
this physic is the only drink which passes the little one's lips. As soon 
as the first bath is oyer pieces of black thread are wound rather tightly 
round the child's wrists and ankles as its first armour against the evil 
eye. Its eyes or rather eyelids are stained with soot made of gki and 
lampblack, its eyebrows are pencilled with soot, dots of lampblack are 
made on its little cheeks palms and soles, and a lock of its hair is 
gummed or waxed so that any one with an evil eye feeling them or 
looking at them may not meet an even glossy surface. Every morning 
and evening frankincense and the r&i-isjpand, corruptly termed rdi- 
zb and, that is mustard 1 and henna seed, is passed seven or nine times 
over the mother and the child from head to foot, and thrown into the 
fireplace and burned. Often red chilly seeds are thrown into the fire, 
especially to judge whether an ailment of the child is physical or 
spirit-caused. If the burning of the chillies creates no pungent vapour 
surely a spirit is the cause of the disease. If the burning chilly has 
its proper pungent smell then the ailment is natural. Sometimes a 
piece of alum is burned with the mustard-seed, the burning alum 
swelling into fantastic forms which to the wise show the sex of 
the person who owns the evil eye. During the five days before the 
chkaUi or sixth-day celebration no fire or salt or water is to be given 
to any one from the house in which a woman is confined. To accustom 
the child to noise a copper or brass dish is struck at his ear before the 
father repeats to him the takblr or call to prayer. To harden the 
child cold water is sprinkled over him before his bath. 

If the travail of child-birth lasts longer than is natural charms 
and talismans are sent for and sometimes an exorcist gives a piece of 
a broken earthen vessel inscribed with some geometrical form or some 
name or some numbers. This potsherd is laid on the womb. 

Little children, boys and girls, of not more than eight are given a, 
winnow heaped with grains of wheat with eleven coppers in it 

and are asked to stir the wheat and coppers with a wooden ladle and to 
pray to God for a speedy delivery. They ladle the wheat and .pray 
with fervour, Oh Deliverer, a speedy delivery ; Oh Deliverer, a 
speedy delivery. These innocent prayers of pure-hearted children 
are accounted most acceptable to the Pure Author of Being. As 
soon as danger is over the children are given a repast of milk and 
sugared rice or sweet wheat gruel and the wheat and money are 
distributed in charity to beggars. The expenses connected with a 
birth vary in the case of a rich man from Rs.90 to Rs. 250, in the case 


1 In his Urdu Dictionary (Voce ^*^1) Porbes says the seed of the henna plant is 
burnt at marriages to drive away evil spirits. Henna seed mixed with mustard seed 
is also burnt after a child is born particularly at the door to prevent demons from 
entering. 
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of a middle class man from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80, and in the ease of a poor 
man from Re. 1 to Rs. 50. 1 

Early in the morning of the sixth day the child is named. The 
father grandfather or other male relative opens the Knraan at a 
venture, and the first letter of the first word of the third hie is the 
initial of the child’s name, 8 Sometimes a name is chosen because it 


1 The details are 


Birth Charge, 


Amount, 


Eemabk.' 


Middle. 


From j To From To From To 


1 Grain and some* 

. times a mileli 
" cow or milch buf- 


Midwife 


Bunuelis ... ... 

Eelations and Servants 
Dinner ■' ... . . ... ■ 


In the ease of a woman’s first child the birth charges are borne by her father. In the 
case of a second or third child, the expenses are not more than one-half, and in the ease 
of a girl no presents are given. Oil the day of a birth and the five following days 
among the, well-to-do friends are expected to send presents of sugareandy and 
clarified butter worth Be. I to Rs. 20. 

2 The class of names recommended, by the Prophet arc the slave or servant of 
All4h or servant of the Most Merciful, Abd-ull-th or Abd-ur-Rehman. Among 
Sayads, boys’ names generally end in AH, as Ahmad-ali Akbar-ali Munxtdz-ali, 
or in Husain, as Amir- Husain or Fad Husain > and sometimes though 
rarely in Sha% as Muhammad Shcth and Taj -shah. Among Shaikhs, hoys are 
called Umar, ZJsmdn, Muhammad , Mahmud , Husain , G-huldm-husain, GfJmlam-aU , 
Ghdctm-ahmad, These names are common in all families. The following are used 
almost solely in families of good position : Shams-ud-din, Moin-ud-din, Saadulldh, 
Fazhdlah, and the like. The names of Shaikhs are preceded either by the word 
Muhammad or Shaikh as Muhammad Asadullah or Shaikh Q-Jmlam AIL Among 
Mugh&ls, boys are called Ami r, Muhammad, Hasan , Husain, and All, the word Mirza 
always preceding and Beg following the name. Path&n boys have the same names as 
Mughal boys, only there is no Mirza and Khan is added instead of Beg, The 
commonest names for women are, foi all classes and grades, taken from the Kuraan, 
such as Fatimah, Khadijah, or A'ishah. Among the higher Musalmati families such 
Arabic phrases as Best of women Khair-un-nisa, Hoblest of women Amlr-un-nisa, or 
Moon of women Badr-un-nisa are commonly used. Among Bay ads a woman’s name is 
. followed by Began ; among Shaikhs by Bihi ; among Mughals by Khanam ; and among 
PathAns by Khatu . Besides these parents who have lost children or whose children do 
riot live give curious names *ho wing deformity or the most abject humility, hfaththu 
, literally nose-bored is a name which accompanies the actual boring of the nose of the new- 
born child on the principle of deforming the child and so making it less liable to spirit 
attacks. Another name is Pudju or Kachra that is refuse. Sometimes when a child is 
bom after the death of several children the child is thrown into a grain-winnowing-fan 
mpdavriih a lot of dirt or ref use and the fan is dragged outside the door with the child i a 
it and made over to some other member of the family as whose property the child re-enters 
the house. After his ride in the winnowing-fan the child is named Ghasita, that is The 
Bragged. If he is a Patbin this becomes Ghasitkh&n, if a Sayad or Shaikh Mir or Sheikh 
Ghassu or Ghlsu, names which occur among all ranks of Muslim and Hindu society in 
Gujarat. These odd naming practices have their root in the belief that' untimely births 
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bad been borne by one of tlxe child’s forefathers or because the giver 
thinks it kicky. In the evening of the same day the husband’s 
kindred, bringing gold or silver anklets or necklaces money or clothes, 
go to the wife’s fathers house. Sweet cakes are distributed, and, 
after sunset, the husband gives a dinner to the wife's relations. In 
the women’s rooms the child and its mother are dressed in their best, 
and the midwife makes a six-cornered lamp of flour with as many 
wicks as corners. This is lighted, fed with clarified butter, and kept 
iu a plate along with parched rice or millet jawdri , and fruit. The 
presents brought by the husband’s friends are now offered, and a few 
small silver coins are given to the midwife. The young mother is 
then led to a easement and made to count seven stars. When this is 
over the husband’s people return to their homes. The sixth-day 
ceremony includes another propitiation of the female relatives that 
have died in child-birth. Food untouched by unclean persons is cooked 
and the Fatih. a repeated for the souls of women who have thus died and 
the food is distributed to the poor. The value of the presents made by 
the husband’s friends would, in the case of a rich family, vary from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 in the case of a middle 
class family. Among the poor, silver necklaces hansli , or anklets 
leaditm, and a pair or so of ornamented shirts worth Rs. 5 to 10 1 are 
sometimes given. The dinner and other charges on this occasion 
among the rich vary from Rs. 20 to Ks.120, among the middling 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, and among the poor from Rs. 21 to Rs. 10. 


ChapterW Ill- 
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or the death of the new-horn arc due to the anger or jealousy of uneasy family ghosts, 
chiefly of women who have died in child-birth with the main object of life unfulfilled. 
To this belief there attaches the further experience that the unfriendly ghost is easily out- 
witted. The ghost or other spirit on the lookout for the soul or lire of the newborn 
hears the child is deformed or worthless and so turns its mind to some more gainful 
mischief. Further the ill-will of the ghost is not towards the child but to the child’s 
father or mother. The ghost’s aim is to harm the child of the father or of the mother, 
against the aunt’s child the ghost has no manner of grudge. This is similar with 
the Jewish custom according to which the infant Joseph was supposed to steal a f.-ash 
of one of his aunt’s which being found on liis person lit was according to patriarchal 
law claimed by his aunt for a certain number "of years. See Sale’s Translation of the 
KnraAn, Chapter XII. 196 Note (O). 

1 Tho details are : Sixth Day Charges. 

Ajiottst. 

p-nor kick I Middle, j Poor. 


Rs, a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Dinner ... 10 0 100 0 5 C 

Cakes ... ... 5 0 10 0 1 £ 

Miscellaneous. 5 O 10 0 1 £ 


Total ... 20 O 120 0 8 0 20 0 2 8 7 0 \ 

: ' _J 

The cost is paid by the father of tho child. These figures are for a first child wl 
a, boy or a girl. Similar rejoicings arc made in honour of the younger children* \ 
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On tlie seventh fourteenth or twenty-first day after birth comes ^ 

the purely Muhammadan and by all classes carefully kept rite of 
sacrifice akika . In this rite there are two parts, the shaving of the 
child’s head and the killing of one or two goats. If the child is a girl 
one goat, and if the child is a boy two goats are bought. Some friends 
are asked and a barber is called. When all is ready the father of 
the child, or some one specially named by him, at a given sign, as the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife across 
the goat’s throat saying, I sacrifice this animal or animals for tlie 
child named IFali, blood for blood, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, hair for 
hair. When the shaving is over, the child’s hair and nails are laid on 
a flat half-baked cake and carried away to he thrown into a river. ^ 

The barber goes round among the men guests and each drops a small 
coin into his cup. Before they leave, the guests are entertained at 
dinner. 1 The whole costs a rich man from Es. 20 to Its. 30; a middle 
class man nearly the same amount ; and a poor man from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 7-L 3 

On the fortieth day, in honour of the mother’s recovery, news or . 
grass boats of the same kind as those made by the water-carrier for 
the seventh-month pregnancy ceremonies, are with music taken to 
the nearest water, a lamp is lighted, and the boat set adrift as a 
thankoffering to KMja Khizr or Elias. 3 The father of the child’s 
mother presents her with clothes and the child with some small quilts 
and a cradle. The ceremony costs a rich man Rs. 22| to Rs. 45, a 


1 In preparing the goat for cooking none of its bones may he broken. The bones 
must be separated from the flesh and buried. The flesh and skin are divided in three 
shares. One share is given in charity, a second is distributed among friends, and the 
rest, except that the child’s father and mother and their fathers and mothers may not 
join, is eaten by relations* 

3 The details arc : Sacrifice. Charges* 



Amovkt. .. . 

I 

li'Eir. 

Rich. 

Middle. 1 

Poor. 

Retakes, 


Prom 

| To 

From 

To 

From | 

To 


Two Goats 
Barber 

Pinner 

Rs. a. 

6 0 

2 8 

7 0 

Rs. a. ! 
8 0 

5 0 
10 0 

Rs, a. 

0 0 

1 0 

5 0 

Rs, a. 

8 0 j 
4 0 

7 8 

Rs. a* .1 
2 0 

0 8 

0 8 , 

Rs. a, 

2 8 

1 0 

4 0 

In north Gujarat 
the barber's fee 
is the weight of 
fhe child's hair 

Total ... 

15 8 

23 0 

12 0 

19 8 

3 0 

7 8 

in silver. 


In holding this ceremony there is no difference whether the child is a boy or a girl, a 
first-born or a younger child* 

3 Khaja Khizr is the water genius, the Patriarch Elias, skilled in divination who 
discovered and drank the water of life. Of the Patriarch’s success the Urdu poet sings : 
Khizr hi ictrha pi he dbi-ho.ydt 
Zindagdni cilcele hhoi-ye-yd! 

Yih to hamse na ho sake MumUtz* 

Aise pdni sc hath d'myegd ! 

Like Khizr to drink the water of life 
And live for ever in loneliness. 

Oh Mumtaz I would have none of this. 

With such water I would uash my hands. 
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middle class man Es, 9| to Rs. 22, and a poor class man Rs. to 
Rs. 4-. 1 

When the child is four and a half: months old and able to take food 
stronger than milk, comes the ceremony of mutton-sucking hot an, or 
as the Persians call it salt-tasting n amak-chasJd. Friends bring the 
child presents of clothes worth Re* 1 to Rs. 5, In the evening dressed 
in his best, the child is offered by his father’s sister some rice and milk 
Miir, on a rupee/ and after the rice and milk he is given a piece of 
flesh to suck. The only charge connected with this ceremony is a 
dinner costing a rich man about Rs. 10 and a middle class man about 
Rs. 5. Among the poor the ceremony passes without expense. 3 

The child’s first birthday salgirah is the next time for merry- 
making. 4 As a rule only female relations are asked. These come and 
in the women’s quarters pass the day in feasting and the night except 
in some strict higher class families in playing the drum dhol, and 
singing. Sometimes men also are asked, given a dinner, and afterwards 
entertained by professional musicians. Before they leave each of the 
guests gives the child Re. 1 to Rs. 5. The cost of one of the larger 
entertainments would be about Rs. 30 for the musicians and Rs. 20 
for the dinner. This birthday feast is given only by the rich and by 
some of the middle class. Poor families do not give it. 

When a child, whether a boy or a girl, has reached the age of four 
years four months and four days comes hismilWi The taking the 
Name of God, a ceremony no Muhammadan neglects. On this clay a 
rich ' man will feast from, a hundred to two hundred guests. In the 
evening after the dinner is over, the child, covered by a skilfully 
woven flower-sheet called sehra , is taken to the men's room where 
the priest mulla, the guests, and a band of young children are wait- 
ing. The child is seated on a rich cushion or masnad, sweetmeats are 
laid before it, and of these two covered with gold- paper are given to it, 
and, after the priest, the child repeats the opening chapter of the 


1 The details are : 


Fortieth Fay Charge*. 



Amount. 

Tte.m. 

Rich. | 

Middle. 

Poor. 


Prom 

To 

From 

To 

-From 

To 

Midwife 

Boat 

Musicians 

Presents 

Rs. a. 

5 0 

2 8 

5 0 
10 0 

Rs. a. 
10 0 

5 0 
10 0 
20 0 

Rs. a. 

2 0 

1 o 

1 8 
, 5 0 ! 

Rs. a. 

5 O-l 
2 0 1 
5 0 
10 0 

Rs. a. 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

Rs. a. 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

Total ... 

22 8 

45 0 

9 8 

22 0 

1 8 

4 0 


Remauks. 


This is paid by 
ihc father <»f 
the child's 
mother, and is 
the same for 
all children. 


3 Though from this time he takes other rood oesicies mine, t,ne eauu is not, Avmnea wu. 
he is twenty-one months old. This is according to a precept from the Kuraita : From 

bearing to weaning let thirty months pass. 

3 No toothing or ear-boring ceremony is observed m Gujarat. 

4 The wo^d sa'lgim'h or yearly-knot owes its origin among Indian Musaimafas to the 
Mnehal practice of tlie emperor’s mother keeping a silken string : in the Urem .and 
addin" a knot for each year of the emperor’s Mo. Blochman’s Am-i-Akban, 262 note 1. 
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Knraau. When this is done, the priest chants some Hindustani versos 
in praise of the child’s parents, invoking blessings on the child’s head, 
and at every pause the young band of choristers shout a loud Amen. 
While the children are eating the sweetmeats a procession is formed 
and the child is taken to kiss the tomb or cUrgdh of the family 
guardian saint. As soon as the procession returns, presents are made 
to the child, silver or gold coins rolled in paper with the name of the 
giver written on it. As the child passes into the women’s quarters the 
women guests crowd round it, each striving to be the first to take on 
herself the child’s sorrows. 1 After this is over and the child lias put 
off its flower-robe, the women guests amuse^ themselves listening to 
the women-players or downs. This rite of hisinillcih costs a rich man 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 1000 or even more, and a middle class man Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 300. Among the poor it costs Rs. 10 to Its. 20. ~ 

At the age of six or seven comes circumcision or kfaitna? Friends 
send presents of sugareandy, clarified butter, and sweetmeats, and, 


’In this sorrow-taking bakUeh-leng, the woman passes her hands over the child 
from head to foot and then setting her knuckles or finger-tips against her temples 
presses them till the joints crack. 

« The details are : Initiation Charges, 



Amount.' J 

by Trior, 


Ricl\. 

I 

Middle, 


Poor. ' 



From 

To 

! 

From 

To 


From 

To 



Es, 

a. 

Rs. 

,! 

Rs. n. 

Ks. 

a. 

Ks. a. 

Rs. 

ab 

: Mulla’s Fee ... 

10 

0 

; 20 

O i 

r> o 

10 

O 

0 ft 

1 

0 

Dinner (a) ... 

100 

o 

r»oo 

0 1 

50 0 

100 

0 

1 0 

2 

8 

Clothes (h) 

100 

0 

200 

0 ] 

20 0 

50 

0 

0 8 

2 

. 8 : 

Procession (a). 

100 

0 

200 

0 

30 0 

50 

0 


-V,i 


Miscellaneous . 

20 

0 

30 

0 ! 

10 0 

20 

0 

5 0 

10 

b 

Total ... 

230 

0 

OoG 

0 j 

i 

115 0 

2-10 

0 

7 0 

10 

0 


(a) Dinner for relatives only and very clear friends not more than 
a hundred among’ rich ami middle class and ten among poor. 

{//) In the ease' of middle class and poor men the gifts of clothes is 
optional. s (<>) The cost is the same for all children. 

3 The JehainuJh though it is an order of the Prophet, and not of the Kura in, is as 
strictly kept as if it were commanded by the latter. Boys horn without a foreskin 
are exempted from the rite. Among the £hi&h or Daiidi Bohoras, the tfliiah Mughal s 
and both Sunni and bhiih Arabs circumcision almost always takes place as early as 
the sixth day after birth. Ho much importance do these classes attach to this rite 
that operations are performed on girls as well as on hoys. On the day of the 
operation the child is given an opiate. The simplest form of circumcision is mere 
amputation of the prepuce there being a difference between the Muslim and the Jewish 
rites, the Muslim being the simpler and less painful. In the afternoon of the day fixed 
for the ceremony a piece of new red cotton cloth about four feet square is spread in the 
middle of the floor of the room in which the child is to he laid up. A large copper 
tray full of soft ashes is set in front of the cloth. The hoy who is to undergo the 
operation is in some families drugged with a little bhang (Cannabis indica) confection 
called madjun and brought to the room in the arms of a powerful male relative and 
seated on a wooden stool or ohoiohi a foot high over which a piece of red cloth is 
spread. The barber engages his little subject in conversation while he is held drawer- 
less but with shirt on tightly by the strong relative. This is to prevent a nervous and 
obstinate hoy from hurting himself by throwing up or about his hands and feet when 
under the razor. The barber begins by introducing into the foreskin a carefully smooth- 
ed bamboo- chip probe to feel and ascertain if no part of the foreskin adheres to the 
gland as it does in some rare cases when the operation becomes very painful. When 
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Chapter Till- 
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Circumcision 


auo*!i tills is commoner among the miucue man 
issra, the recovery of the child is celebrated \v 
tnong north (in 3 an it 3'lusalmdns circumcision 1 
*e bordering on puberty, when it is performed 
’cumstanee almost equalling those at a mar 
eli min ary rites like the biv&t or arranging t 
mu ant of the pot rites, are observed. In north ( 
styled a shddi or joy-time, a word applied m 
t marriages. The expenses on the occasion of c 
rich man from Rs. 150 to Its. 400, for a mic 


The First 
1 IUmazXx 
Fast. 


g cleaned it lets It 
•ceof bamboo with 

puts them on the lightly- 

dexterously that the application < i 
A '* '* iMii is sinmllane- 

, w _ 1 Drawing out the 

master, d on’t you see the golden - 
L g ills attention from the operation 
daub of piin saliva on the ends of the foreskin 
, soft red powder on the wound to 
ito the red cloth which he gathers 
congratulations of the 
* * ' ’ ' } in many Islamic 
Arabia circumcision by 
is performed. Burton (Alf Leilah, 111, 90 to 
The patient usually from ten to twelve years old 
his right hand a spear with its point upwards 
- * ■ ma y show every tremor ot the 

011 ‘his fortitude and powers of 
makes a shallow cut severing the 
He also makes similar incisions 
from the cuts downwards and flays 
>n of the prepuce. Meanwhile the 
the bov cries God Is 


cree lie turns up the foreskin and having 
smooth bamboo pincers, a smoothed pie 
Jo of it and holding the ends open : 

He performs tins operation so c r . 

’ •' * atised by the pulling out ox the ioi*e! 

razor close to the pincers. 

the barber calls to the surprised boy, “ Here, 1 T -, _ 

’ J and when he succeeds in thus distraetinj 
pnd spits out a 0~ \ 
i glands. He next sprinkles a 
the detached foreskin in 

uhdt'uks and salttMcds or 

The manner in which circumcision is performed differs 
of A1 Asir south of the JHijaz 111 
n or scarification is perf 


he finds that the prepuce is f 
go. He then takes a pair of 
a long slit down to the middl 
drawn-out foreskin, . 
the bamboo pincers and the pain c; 
oils with its being cut oft by_ the sharp 
pincers 
sparrow 

he takes out the pincers 
now drawn up above tin 
staunch the blood, sweeps in 
up and departs in the midst of the rn i 

boy’s relatives. «i;v.;cr 

countries* In the province 
what is called a salkh " 

92) describes it in the following terms : u 
is placed upon raised ground holding in h~ — o-- - , 

and its heel supported on his foot, so that the point 
nerves His tribe stands around him to pass judgment 
endurance. The barber with a dagger sharp as a razor 
skin across the belly immediately below the navel, 
down each groin, lie then tears off the epidermis x*~.. 
the testicles and the penis, ending with amputation o 
spear must not tremble. When the ordeal > s over the 
exeat and attempts to get up and walk home unhelpc 
nervous exhaustion, 'i he more stops he takes the more 
1 The details are : Cimimls ion Charges. 

__ Amoiixt, 


Middle. 


From 1 To From 


' Barber’s Fee ... 
1 Ditto Turban, 
j: Procession *' ■ ... 
j Dinner ... 


Total ... 212 
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Chapter VIIL 

Customs, 

The Present 
Nadya. 


Marriage* 


Betrothal, 


dinner costs a rich man Rs, 20 to Rs. 30 and a middle class man 
Its, 10 to Rs, 20. 

Soon after the first Ramazan fast, when its Kuraan lessons come to 
an end, the child's parents give its teacher a present hadija. A small 
party is asked, and, before them, the child repeats the beautiful 
Chapter LV. from the holy book styled Surah A r- Reiman that is 
The Most Compassionate being* a description of the bounties Allah has 
showered on man. Except the teacher’s present of clothes and money, 
worth Re, 1 to Rs. 50, a suit of clothes for the child, and parched 
rice almonds and walnuts distributed among children costing Rs. 1 £ to 
Rs. 5 there are no expenses. 

Musalmdn boys are married between sixteen and twenty-two and 
girls at ten to eighteen. Except in the case of a re-marriage neither 
bride nor bridegroom has any choice. 1 

When their sons reach manhood, parents generally consult pro- 
fessional matchmakers or go-betweens, women free to enter the 
houses even of the strictest. Some girl likely to make a' good 
match is before long chosen, and the women of the lad's family pay a 
visit at the girl's home. After seeing her and talking together, the 
guests are offered a glass of sugared- water. This they drink if they 
think well of the girl, but if they think she will not suit, they decline. 
After drinking, in sign that they ask her in marriage, they drop some 
sugarcandy into the girl’s mouth. Then they talk of ornaments and 
fix the day for the betrothal. On the betrothal day, both at the 
boy's and the girl's houses, there is a meeting of kindred. In the 
evening at the boy’s house ornaments and sweetmeats are laid out on 
neatly covered trays and are generally with music sent to the girl's 
house. With the presents go the women of the bridegroom's family 
and a gay procession of children of their relations and friends. On 
reaching the bride's house the men and children who formed the 
procession sit in a booth outside of the house, or, it there is no booth, 
in some part of the house prepared for their reception. Here sh trial 
sugared- water is handed round, the person serving it, generally a 
relation or near friend of the wife’s family, stating that it is in 
honour of the betrothal. Each person on putting down his cup drops, 
for the good of the man who has served it, annas 2 to Rs. 2 in the 
saucer. Meanwhile the women guests going into the house deck the 
bride with ornaments, put the troth ring on her finger, and cover her 
with a scarf dupatta . Then after drinking sugared-water and coffee, 
and getting flowers and rosewater they leave, taking with them trays 
filled with fresh presents, a handkerchief, a ring, a gold turban or 
mandil , and sweetmeats. A rich man’s betrothal expenses vary on the 
bridegroom's side from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 and on Hie bride's from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 350 ; for a middle class man on the bridegroom's side 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and on the bride's from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 ; for 
a poor man on the bridegroom's side from Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 and on the 


1 Among some families in south Gujara't a ceremony is secretly held when a girl 
reaches womanhood. It is called odni \tda*na or donning the scarf. 
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bride’s from Us. 20 to Es. 50. 1 Except when things are liumed and 
the betrothal and marriage take place at the same time, the betrothal 
lasts for at least a year. During this time on every holiday gifts pass 
between the betrothed coupler 

Some months before the marriage day the bride’s female relations 
meet at her house and make ready the smaller articles of dress. Every 
night when their work is over, for about a fortnight before the 
marriage day, the women sing together to the accompaniment of the 
drum, or dhol. Eight days before the marriage the bride keeps to one 
room and both she and the bridegroom are made to wear yellow clothes. 
Two or three days before the marriage both at the house of the bride- 
goom and of the bride a store of earthen pots is laid in. If the women 
observe the pardah or veiling the pots arc arranged in the inner 
apartments, but if the women are not pardah they are arranged in a 
temporary booth or alcove in front of the house. That the object 
of arranging these pots is to house and so please ancestral spirits is 
known and admitted. Rood is laid on the pots and the opening 
chapter of the Kuraan or FcUiha is repeated. After the pots are 
arranged both at the bride’s and at the bridegroom’s, the women of 
the family, while female musicians sing songs, rub the bride or the 
bridegroom with gram flour mixed with oil and perfumes called 
ubatna. The chief ingredients in this cosmetic are the flour of washed 
wheat and mung (Phasoleus munga) turmeric and sesame oil. As 
this cosmetic has to ward off all the evil influences which hover 
round the bride and bridegroom every care must be taken that no 
element of evil enters into the guardian ubatna. To stop the approach 
of evil the hand-mill in which the grain is ground has its handle 
smeared with sandal paint and a midhal Vangueiria spinosa nut and 
some pan or betel-leaves and betelnuts wrapped in a piece of new red 
cloth are tied to it. Then seven mlmgans that is married women who 
have never lost a husband, sit to grind the grain and into the flour pour 


3 The details are : 


Betrothal Charges. 


, BKIDEGllOOir. 


1 


Amount. 



Item. 


Amount. 



Item, 

, Rich, j 

Middle. I 

Poor, 

Rich, 

Middle, j 

Poor. : 

I 

If Tn 

To 

P ’m} 

To 

FT'ii 

To 


Fm 

To 

F’m 

To 

F’m 

To 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs, 

i Rs. 

Clothes for 

its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Procession j 

50: 

300 

30 

; ysoi 


10 

Bridegroom, 

:■ so 

100 

20 

20 

51 

10 

Sweetmeats 

20 

30 

10 20 

/. i 

2 : 

Rings ... 

30 

■ GO 

1 

ll 

01 

1 

Clothes ... 

50 

300 

30 

50 

10 

20 

Sweetmeats... 

20 

, 30 

10 

20 

10 

20 

,1 ewels [<<) . 

100 

150 

30 

50 

20 

20 

| Dinner 

20 

'30. 

10 

20 

21 j 

10 


30 

50 

20 

30 

10 


Miscellaneous 

70 100 

n 


1 :.. 

#1 

Total ... 

250 

430 

120 

200 

m 

82 

Total ... 

190 320 

H&i 

11 

181 

• 42?, 


Bribe. 


(a) Some oi“ the poorest men borrow jewels or sometimes the bridegroom’s mother 
gives up one of her ornaments, UUU^ 

2 Each holiday lias its set gifts.. In each of the fd days tho man sends a scarf or 
pair of bangles and the girl a tifrban or coat. On the shMardt they both send 
fireworks, and it a holiday" falls in the rainy season the bridegroom sends wooden shoes 
with silver pegs and silver bolls* In Ramazan some carefully cooked dishes and 
drinks pass between them. 
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clarified butter or sesame or jasmin oil. When the nhalna is ready 
henna leaves are ground in the same way. A square diagram is traced 
on the floor with rice and a stool is set in the square. The bride or 
bridegroom in a suit of her or his oldest clothes dyed yellow is led 
forth and seated on the stool. The iilalna, amidst the songs of 
women either the relations of the family or hired female musicians, is 
rubbed all over the body and henna is applied to the hands and feet. 
In rubbing on the cosmetic each of the seven matrons takes her turn. 
She puts a piece of candied sugar into the bride or bridegoom's mouth, 
throws a handful of rice over the bride or bridegroom's head, passes the 
mustard seed seven times over the bride or bridegroom's body, and 
takes on herself the ill-luek or halds of the bride or bridegroom by 
cracking the joints of her fingers across her temples. Finally she 
passes a pice or more over the bride or bridegroom, hands the coin 
to the musicians if hired or lays it at the foot of the stool to be given 
in charity and retires. When all seven matrons have performed their 
task a knife dagger or other sharp iron instrument and a lemon 
are handed to the bride or bridegroom which she or lie is to be careful 
to keep till the bath on the marriage day. During these days to 
keep off the evil eye, a bracelet or a garland of gold must also^ be 
worn. Seven songs called toms or charms sung by domnis or hired 
female singers before the julwah or unveiling of the bride in the 
presence of the bridegroom which form a portion of the marriage 
ceremony are said to possess special anti-magic and spirit-power. If 
the bride be spirit-possessed to the slightest extent the sound of the 
tonas makes the spirit instantly declare itself. When the bridegroom 
comes songs are again sung and his height is measured by an odd 
number of red and white braids. These braids are woven into a thick 
cord which is used by the bride as her trouser string. The bride and 
bridegroom's houses are put in order, painted or whitewashed, and 
outside of each house is built a booth or hall sometimes very splendid 
with gilt pillars friezes and cornices and hung with glass-lamps and 
pictures. The first post of the booth is driven into the ground after 
the point has been rubbed with sandal oil and enveloped with a piece 
of new red muslin in which are wrapped betelnuts betel-leaves and 
the lucky wedding mtdhal nut Vanguierla spinosa. A cocoanut is 
broken and the kernel distributed among the workmen who built the 
booth and the members of the family. As the whole house is given 
over to the women this hall is for the time the men's room. For some 
days before the marriage, musicians are hired to play in front of the 
house. This is a time of great merry-making. One day, outside of 
the house for men and inside for women, earthen vessels are filled 
with the red and yellow colours used in dyeing cloth. In the evening 
the men among themselves and the women among themselves each 
with a little jar Ml of colour, chasing and waylaying, cover one 
another with the dye. At such times from Its. 5 to Bs. 20 or at most 
Rs. 30 of colour is used. One amusement for the women during the 
days before a marriage is the twisting knotting and tying' of silver 
rings into silk and gold thread wristbands kangna „ Of these one is 
given to the bride and the other , to t he bridegroom, and after marriage - 
£afch has to unravel the knots and twists in the other's bracelet; 0n 
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tlie evening of the marriage day, the bridegroom's party send to the 
bride's with a procession of children in carriages and on horseback 
with music and led horses, a band of hired women and servants carrying 
as many as two hundred or more earthen pots painted in gold and green 
filled with sweetmeats and dried fruit, and trays with dresses, 1 II On 
arrival the children are seated in the marriage hall or shed with the 
men and are treated with skerhaL each of the little guests dropping 
silver coins the smallest of which is a two-anna piece into the cup or 
saucer in acknowledgment of the trouble of the server who is often 
either a poor or juvenile relation of the bride. In her room the bride 
is bathed by the women of her family, clothed in new robes, and decked 
in some of the jewels. Then with trays refilled with clothes for the 
bridegroom, with henna menluli and with the wife's chattels jakez? the 
company goes back to the bridegroom's. On their return the bride- 
groom is dressed in bis wedding clothes, and the furniture of wlmt 
is to be his room is set in order. At nightfall, an occasion of much 
merriment, the sister of the bride comes to apply the henna to the 
bridegroom’s hand. On one side of a screen or partition sits the lady 
and on the other the bridegroom and some of his friends. Only the 
bridegroom’s hand should be passed under the screen. But instead of 
this many hands are thrust through, and the lady has to trust to her 
wit to choose the hand she should punish by pinching and the hand 
she should adorn with henna. Her mistakes are greeted with much 
laughter, and when in the end she paints the bridegroom's little finger 
with henna she receives a present of Its. 5 to Its. 10. When this play 
is over, the bridegroom's guests sit listening to dancing girls and 
buffoons bhands or to a company of Arab Nativity liymn-singers 
called MauHdids . Mauluds that is Muhammad-mas carols are 
gradually displacing dancing girls and buffoons, At the close of the 
maulud coffee, warm sweet-milk in small coffee cups, and sweets or 
sugarcakes called batdshds are distributed to singers and hearers. 

About ten, the time comes for the bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
The bridegroom is clothed in a sehra or flower- sheet fastened round 
his head by a string which the father ties with thankful heart 
that to him has been granted the wish of every Indian Musalman ; 
May I live to tie my son's ultra knot. Then the father or some 
other male relation lifts the bridegroom on a horse, and with much 
music and followed by all his friends, he starts for the bride's. 3 
As he passes under her window the bride lets fall on the bridegroom 
some grains of rice. He is led before the door of the house, and is 
handed a cup of sugared-water by his brother-in-law to whom in 


I This procession is called the bari or sd chafe that is the present. 

zjahez or paraphernalia includes clothes, jewels, furniture and ornaments fora 
lady’s sitting room and bedroom and a set of cooking vessels. This continues to be 
the wife’s property, and has to be returned to her in case of divorce, 

II Both in south and north Gujarat, among the rich, before the bridegroom's horse is 
carried a miniature garden ba'di, a three-sided frame- work of coloured paper with 
flowers and leaves cut in tinsel or talc* Though some of these models are very 
elaborate, costing Ks. 50 to Its. 200, they are made only to amuse the crowd, one of 
whom, before the procession reaches the bride's house, generally manages to seize the 
frame, and the rest scrambling for bits of it tear the whole to shrews* 
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return he gives Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The women of the b ivdegroo m s 
family and the wives of his chief friends follow the procession in closed 
carriages. On tlieir arrival at the bidders they retire to the ladies' 
quarters, where, till the bridegroom is called into see the bride, they 
are entertained by women singers clowiis . When the bridegroom 
comes, those who do not appear before him, retire. The men of the 
bridegroom's party when they arrive, seat themselves in the brightly 
lighted marriage hall, the bridegroom's party ranged on one side and 
the bride's on the other. In the space between are three seats ; one in 
front of his party for the bridegroom, one in front of the bride's 
party for her agents, and the third between the two for the registrar, 
the Kdsi or his deputy. -The bridegroom if very young is carried or if 
grown is led to his seat and the bride’s agents find their way to theirs. 
Then the registrar, seating himself, asks the bride's agents whether 
she, with a certain portion or neJier, 1 accepts so and so as her husband. 
If told she will have him, he takes the declaration of two other 
witnesses. He then, making the bridegroom repeat the creed, puts to 
him the same question. The proceedings are recorded, and the guests 
raising their hands offer the marriage thanksgiving. When the cere- 
mony is over, the registrar receives a shawl and Its. 5 his fee, and 
leaves the house taking his share of the marriage sugarcandy, trayfulls 
of which are distributed among all present. The hired musicians 
who so far have been silent owing to the presence of the representative 
of the law of Isl&m strike up a loud discordant peal. 2 Then, till the 
bridegroom is called to receive his bride, the mOn pass their time in 
listening to hired dancers and singers. When the husband is called, 3 
a dancing girl stepping backwards singing and keeping time by beating 
him with flower twigs, slowly leads the bridegroom into the ladies' 
quarters. Here she hands him over to the domiis or female musicians, 
who in the same way lead him to a seat. On his way to his seat 
the bridegroom is jealously guarded by his sisters or other near relatives 
from the onslaughts of the younger sisters or relatives of the bride who 
hang about unobserved, and if they get an opportunity dart on the 
bridegroom and if His female relatives are not on the alert wring his 
ears unmercifully. Soon the bride, veiled and arrayed in her wedding 
garment, is carried in by one of her relations and seated before the 
bridegroom, and a set of ceremonies, 4 in which the rest of the night 


1 Though the rich sometimes give more, the portion or meker is generally fixed at 
Bs. 17 the dower of Fatimali the Prophet’s favourite daughter, or at Its. 750, the dower 
of the Prophet’s wife A'ishah, Among the rich and the middle class the marriage- 
portion of a girl is what is legally termed the meheri misl or fcho portion of her peers, 
that is the girl’s grandmother aunts and sisters, 

2 With the fee is also charged a mosque -fee of Its. If, which goes to the person who 
serves as the warden of the mosque in the street where the bride lives. 

3 In north ClujanH the husband walks alone, and this at live or six in the morning 
instead of about three or four in the afternoon, 

4 These seem to he the humorous survival of the eating together form of marriage. 
The bride, who should not voluntarily move a muscle, is by one of the musicians made 
to take in her hand a piece of sugarcandy, some pounded sweet-bread, or a dry date, then 
her baud is stretched out to her husband’s mouth, and as he tries to secure the morsel 
her hand is drawn away. This in different forms with much merriment goes on for a ■ 
long time. 
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passes, arc begun. At dawn the bridegroom is for tlie first time shown Chap ter V IIL 
his wi£e ; s face in a mirror, and from a Kuraan placed between them Customs, 

the chapter of: Peace is read. This is the sign that the time has come „ 

for the bride to leave her father's house. " Marbu(je - 

The cost of a wedding is, in the ease of the rich, for the bride- 
groom’s father Es. 3000 to Rs. 4000 and for the bride’s father 
Es. 1500 to Es. 3000 ; in the case of a middle class family for the 
bridegroom Es. 1250 to 11 s. 2250,, and for the bride Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 1250 ; in the case of a poor family for the bridegroom Es. 400 to 
Es. 800 and for the bride Rs. 150 to Es. 800. 1 After the marriage 
the husband with his wife and family pass some days in a garden- 
house spending their time in amusements and singing. 

On each, of the first four Fridays or char jumagh after marriage, the 
bride and bridegroom are asked to dine at the bride's father's house. 

On the first and perhaps the second Friday some of the bridegroom's 
friends and relations, both men and women, are asked. The cost of 
each of these feasts varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 for a rich man; 

Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 for a middle class man; and from Es. 5 to Es. 10 
for a poor man. In north Gujarat the young couple stay from the 
evening of a Thursday to the following evening. In the south they go 
on the Friday evening and generally leave next morning. Much is 
thought of these Friday dinners, and if they are not given, a man 
seldom visits his father-in-law's house. So too, after marriage, the 
relatives of the bridegroom and the bride do not visit each other till 
each party has once formally invited the other. 


1 The details are : Marriage Charge a. 
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The practice of north Gujarat differs from this as, on tl» day after marriage, tha 
bride’s father lias to feast the bridegroom and his family and friends. 
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Divorce is at the option of the husband. Of the three forms of 
divorce, two are easily recalled, but in the third, which is called the 
severer haym> when the word divorce is repeated three several times 
it is final until the wife has married and is again free. . After divorce 
a woman cannot marry for three months, called the iddat or term 
during which the husband is hound to maintain herd 

That death may not attack him unawares, or in a foreign land, is 
the wish of every Muhammadan. To one on the point of death the 
chapter of the Kuraan, telling of death and the glorious future of the 
true believer, is read, the creed and prayer for forgiveness are repeated, 
and a few beads of honey are dropped into the mouth. 1 2 After 
death the eyes and mouth are closed, the body is laid on a wooden 
platform, carefully washed 3 and perfumed, and covered with a 
scented shroud of white cloth. For a woman to die in the evening 
is a hopeful sign of her future forgiveness. She has lived within the 
veil and within the veil she goes to her Maker. It is well to die on 
a Thursday or a Friday or any day in the month of Ramazan and 
on any other holiday. Death on a Wednesday is unlucky. Four 
deaths take place in the family which loses one of its members on a 
Wednesday. If the death happens at night the body is not taken 
away till dawn. Otherwise, so soon as it is shrouded and the friends 
have taken their last look, 4 5 among the wail of the women 3 all of 
whom stay behind, the body is laid on the bier, 6 lifted on the bearer’s 7 
shoulders, and borne away, the company of men raising the cry 


1 Divorce is much less freely resorted to by the Indian Musalm&n than by his more 
passionate and hot-tempered co-religionist of the WUvlyats or the cradles of his race 
and faith as he styles Arabia Persia Turkey and Afghdnist&n. The repugnance of 
divorce to the spirit of Islam is proved both by the Kura&n and the Had 1th. The 
Kura&n by hedging it round with innumerable and complicated difficulties has made 
divorce as hard of obtainment as it is easy of avoidance or abrogation. The motive of 
laying down the three months’ period of enforced cohabitation has no intent or purpose 
short of placing within reach of the estranged pair an opportunity of reconciliation. 
The Had it li explicitly lays down that nothing is so hateful to Allah as a divorce while 
nothing pleases him so much as the manumission, from slavery. Among the gentler 
classes of Gujarat Musalmans divorce is rare and both the parties to it are looked upon 
with opprobrium. A divorcer finds it hard to marry suitably a second time and a woman 
once divorced tries as far as she can to slmn matrimony for the rest of her life on the 
ground of the homely ssen&nah proverb: Sej .badalne se Itavam mhin bculalte By 
changing the bed Fate cannot be altered. The dislike almost loathing with which an 
Indian Musalmdn looks upon divorce is so great that one of the strongest of his cafhs 
is : May she who has given me birth be thrice divorced or may my wife be divorced if I 
do so 1 - d&ddddd; 

* The death agony is supposed to be the final temptation of the arcli-fiend, who greets 
the thirsty soul as it leaves the body with the luring sight of a cup of sweets. If 
the soul falls into the snare the cup is dashed away and the tempter disappears. 

3 The Sunnis unlike the Shiahs use warm water to wash the dead. In this water her 
or jujube leaves are boiled, 

. 4 When the deceased is the head of a family his widow is brought in, dressed in her 
richest robes, to take a last look at her lord. A husband is not allowed to look at his 
dead wife. 

5 The wailing of women is against the order of the Prophet. In Surat and Broach 
it is practised only among the poor. In north Gujarat it is common among all classes 
except Arabs. 

6 Biers or jandzahs are used only in south Gujar&t, in the north the body is laid on 
a cot. It is unusual to lay the body in a coffin. 

7 The bearers are never hired men, always the nearest relations and friends. An 
exception is made at the funeral of a married woman, when, unless he means never 
again to marry, the husband is not allowed to join in carrying tbe bier. 
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Ld il&ha illalldh There is no God but Alkih, and trained singers 
chanting solemn hymns. Over the bier four bearers cany a piece of 
brocade called the canopy shamidnah } Upon the bier is a shawl, 
green or other dark colour for men and red for women. The grave is , 
either where the dead has asked to be buried or in the family burial 
ground. At the mosque the bier is set down in the outer court, the 
mourners wash, and, standing in a row, repeat the funeral prayer 
Alldh-o-AJcldr God is great. They move to the ready dug grave, s 
laying the body in it, the head to the north and leaning on the right 
side so that the face turns towards Makkah. They lay clods of consecrat- 
ed earth‘d close to the body, and the mourners fill the grave repeating 
the verse of the Kuraan, Of earth Wo made you, to earth We return 
you, and from earth will raise you on the resurrection clay. They retire 
to the house of mourning and standing at the door repeat a prayer for 
the soul of the dead, and all but near relatives and friends who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. The duty of helping at funerals and of 
praying for the souls of the dead is solemnly enjoined on all Mnsalmdns 
and is carefully observed by them. Though a farz that is a divine behest, 
it is also a farz-i-hifwt/ah or duty which if attended to by a sufficient 
number of the Faithful cbes not demand the presence of all. Among 
the rich the clothes of the dead are given in charity and grain is 
distributed . 1 * 3 4 Till the third clay m fool is cooked in the house of 
mourning. At Ahmedabad the friends and relations of the deceased 
send ready-cooked dinners. In south Gujarat dinners called Ihdtid 
are cooked at the house of mourning at the expense of near relations. 
On the morning of the third day after a death a feast called Zidrab is 
held. A large company of relations friends and others meet in the 
mosque where each of them, reading from small books a chapter of the 
Kuraan, finish it with a prayer that the merit of the act may pass to 
the soul of the deceased. A sermon todaz is then preached by a Maul vi* 
After the sermon a tray full of dowers and a vessel with a sweet- 
smelling mixture and oil in a small metal or porcelain cup is passed 
among the guests. Each guest as the tray passes picks a flower and 
drops it into the vessel and the whole is poured over the grave. Sweet- 
meats or batdskas are distributed and the friends present shawls to the 
son or sons of the deceased, and before leaving the mosque and again 
on arrival before the house of the deceased, prayers arc offered for his 
soul. After this among the rich and some of the middle class a 
dinner is given on as grand a scale as a wedding dinner. A man may 
without disgrace avoid this third day feast . 5 But on the fortieth clay, 
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Customs. 


1 A. burial of tins kind takes place only in the case of the rich and a few of the 
middle cl a ss. . 

- The grave may bo ia one of three forms. The mod common is a pit whore the body 
is placed and earth thrown in. The other is a hollow formed by planks placed 
aslant. The third is a hole of soft yielding mud into which the body is gently left to 
sink. Coffins also are used, but only by the very rich. 

3 This earth is consecrate l by reading and breathing o\cr it some of the last chap- 
ters of the Kura&n. 

4 Norih o£ the Main the grain is distribute 1 at the hou»> of mourning and ui the 

south at the mosque. ■ , 

5 At Ahmeddbdd the great dinner is given on the fortieth day* Gn the third day a 
mall number of friends and beggars only are fed* 
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the fourth month, the sixth month, the ninth month, ana the last clay 
of the first year he must give choice dinners. 1 Under ordinary circum- 
stances the expenses connected with the death of a leading member of 
a family are, among the rich from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1250, among the 
middle class from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600, and among the poor from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 3 GO. 3 

The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law is, 
in the case of the death of the head of a house, the strict seclusion 
of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days and- during 
that time the widow, unless she is forced to do so, never leaves the 
house. Resides this strictly Muhammadan observance, other customs 
have been adopted from the Hindus. As soon as life is gone, the 
mother and the widow of the dead break their bangles. The mother 
may get new bangles but except when they are of gold or silver the 
widow, unless she marries, never again wears bracelets, or a nosering. 
In south Gujarat the women of the poorer classes, and in the north all 
except those of Arab families or of families entertaining strait religious 
opinions wail in Hindu fashion. In the north, too, when a woman first 
visits the widow, on seating herself she bursts into a wail. The chief 
mourner joins in theory keeping it up until she is soothed by her friend. 
This custom is known as the munh clhdnkna or face-hiding. The shortest 
term of mourning is six months. For the first forty days the rooms 
are stripped of their furniture, cots cushions and pillows are put out of 
sight, and all members of the household sleep on the bare ground and 
no food is cooked in the house. During the whole six months no 
holiday is observed, no gaieties attended, and no music heard. 
At the end comes the sog uthdna or grief-lifting, when some friend 
asks the family to visit him. For his nearest relations a man for 


1 Tin* is no modem failing, Ovington (a.b. 1689) says the Muglials arc very profuse 
in thair funeral expenses, lavishing away at immoderate cost to their friends' memory 
enough to sink a rich fortune, Y oyage to Surat, 245. 

* The details are : Gujardt Musahmtn's Death Charges. 
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Some very rich families for as long as ten years give yearly dinners each dinner 
costing about Its. 5G0. None of these expenses except the actual burial charges are 
sanctioned by Muhammadan law. 
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about a year wears a white turban. 1 * If young a widow wears some 
dark coloured dress, if old sbe wears white but never either yellow or 
red. In Surat widows often marry again ; in Broach remarriage is less 
common ; and north of the Mahi the practice is unusual. 

The pilgrimage or haj to Makkah and Madinah is one of the five 
duties enjoined by Muslim law. 3 

A pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah if he be a Sunni, and to Makkah 
Madinah and Karbala in Irak if he be a Shuih, costs a well-to-do 
Musalman about Bs. 2000. 3 But many go w r ho cannot spend as much 
as this and a host of poor men hazard their lives in the attempt. On 
their return their friends travel as far as Bombay to welcome them, 
and the pilgrims distribute among them dried fruit from the holy 
place and water from Zamzam } the well of the Kaaba, sometimes even 
the dust of Makkah kept with care and believed to cure diseases. 


1 In Surat tins rule is not always kept. 

5 The live duties are : (i) to believe in the principal tenets of the £aith> (2) to observe 
the five daily prayers, (,*}) to keep the fasts during the month of Jiamaxdn y (4) to make 
the pilgrimage to Makkah, and (5) to give alms xakdt , Of these the first three are 
binding on all, the fourth and fifth only on the well-to-do. 

8 Among the fcunni trading Bohor&t a man who has returned from the haj wear# 
the Arab dress during the rest of his life. Among the Cbund&digars a pilgrim on hi* 
return is fed at the expense of tho community for three day# and for five or #ix day* 
more by his relations. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Musalman amusements may be brought under the three beads of 
outdoor exercise, indoor games, and music. Few Musalnu.ns have 
leisure or liking for field spoits. Those who have, chase deer either 
with dogs or with the hunting parch Horse exercise was once the 
favourite pastime. 1 But the love of riding has of late years grown 
less and the former practice cf deer-hunting with spears has been given 
up. The only special horse exercise is brandishing the I'kutati or 
bhnndi , a five-feet long wooden pole the ends of leather stuffed with 
wool. Bullock-racing in light carriages, . and betting on fights 
between rams, cocks, quails, and the red waybills or surkk , are favourite 
amusements. 

The evening before dinner is the time for athletic exercise. Ihe 
place is the gymnasium ta&Uni , 2 3 under a master nsiacl, generally a 
retired soldier/ The exercises are of two kinds the greater and the less. 
Of the greater there are three, bait hah, sitting on the ground and rising 
with a spring j (land, stretching the body face-down nearly parallel to the 
ground, supporting its weight on the hands and toes and alternately 
straightening the arms and letting the chest drop between them ; the 
third is dashing the body on th e soft dust of the arena. Clubs mitgdale , 
generally of black wood and weighing from half a pound to ten pounds, 
are also much used, and the muscles strengthened by pulling chains and 
climbing polished poles malkham. Of contests of skill and strength 
are the exercise with the piaia or long sword, with the Jakadi or single 
stick, and another kind of fencing called pharigatka , the stick quilted 
with cotton covered with leather and the left hand protected by a little 
leather shield. The favourite tr*al of skill is wrestling, he winning who 
first makes his rival's back touch the ground. 


1 A good horse costs Rs. £00 to Rs. 1 000. The favourite kind of horse is tliQ 
Chotila or KutM&wAr. . Black and dun are the pet colours and to several points about 
the lie of the horse' s hair much weight is given. For a saddle horse trotting is thought 
a had pace. The favourite steps are the amble rihwdl, the caraeol langur i literally 
the monkey-step, and the pirouette ihirkdm , To teach a horse these paces a jockey or 
chdluk saw dr is paid from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. 

2 Gymnasiums are found only in large Gujarat towns. There is one in Ahmed&b&d, 
ore in Broach, and many in Baroda. Till quite lately (a,d. 1S79-£0) there were six in 
fc'urat, great rivals with yearly competitions. 

3 Tlio master is paid by an entrance fee, or if his pupil is rich by a monthly present, 
and by gifts when his pupil learns the use of a new weapon, and when ho gets married. 
The master also earns something by selling the tight short-drawers and waistbands worn 
by wrestlers, 
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0£ indoor games tlie chief are chess s/iatran j\ l cards ganjifalr both 
native and European games, and chausar or pachisi, the Indian back- 
gammon. 3 The favourite games of boys are kiteflying/ marbles, and 
bai-and-ball. 


1 As ordinarily played chess differs from the European game only in one or two 
points. These arc that only the pawns of the king queen and castles can at start' 
ing move two squares ; that the first move of the king, when not under cheek, may 
bo the same as a knight’s move ; that only the king’s and queen’s pawns can become 
a queen ; and that, if it goes on till only five pieces are left, the game is drawn. As 
played it is noisier than the European game. Each player has several friends to back 
him and every .move is the subject of stormy discussion. Two other varieties of the 
game, the Persian and the Hindu, differ much from the ordinary ches*. The Persian 
game is called zardfa, played with more squares and pieces. The zariba zi or Hindu 
game uses the ordinary board and men, but with the rule that no covered piece can be 
taken, 

2 The native game is played by three players with eight suits of round cards, twelve 
cards to each suit that is thirty-two cards to each player. Of the eight suits 
four are major and four minor. The major are the crown taj, the white safed with 
a mark representing the moon, the slave ghulttm, and the sword shamsher . The 
minor arc the bell chang , tlie red surkh with a mark representing the sun, the 
banker’s note Idral , and the cake htmdsfu In the major suits the values of the cards 
run, king first, vazir second, ten third, nine fourth, and so on acc being lowest. In the 
minor suits the values are, king, mzh\ ace, two, three, and so on ten being lowest. 
The major cards of a suit are trumps. By day the set of the sun are the superior 
cues, by night those of the moon. The person playing the sun may be paid in cards 
of either description, giving away the lowest oues. Before playing the cards are 
shuffled and then dealt. He who holds the sun starts the game in the day and the 
holder of the moon leads at night. The game of ganjifah is said to have been invented 
by the clever minister of an ancient king. The king had temporarily lost his kingdom 
and was living in concealment with his vazir and used to fall into reveries, while his 
hands mechanically and thoughtlessly caught the flics in which the wretched place of 
their refuge abounded. Catching the fly with one hand the king used to pluck first one 
then the other wing of the fly and throw it away ♦ The thoughtful vazir unwilling to sec 
liis royal but unfortunate master falling into so mean a habit guessed that its cause 
was want of occupation for the brain and the hands. He set to work to contrive a 
pleasant employment for hand and head and gunjifah requiring the cards to be held in 
the hand and manipulated by the fingers, while the brain has also enough of occupa- 
tion was the result. 

3 The chief difference between chausar and pacMsi is that in. chausar the scoring is 
fixed by throwing three hand dice and in pactmi by throwing six or seven Teowri or 
Cyprsea moneta shells, Chausar or the four-limbed, takes its name from the cross- 
' like shape of the hoard, JPaehisi or twenty-five is so called because throwing with six 
shells twenty-five is the highest possible score, Chmtsar is played by men chiefly of the 
upper classes, m&pachisi by women and by the poor. The game is played either by four 
players with four counters each, or by two players with eight counters each. In shape 
the board is like a cross of four rectangles, the narrow sides placed so as to enclose a 
central space square in shape. Each rectangle is marked like a chessboard eight 
squares long and three broad, starting one by one from the middle line of his own 
rectangle and from the squaro next the central space, the player sends his four counters 
round the outer row of squares till they work back to the starting point. The difficulty 
is that as at backgammon the pieces may unless protected be taken up by the other 
player and have to begin again. The game goes on till three of the phyers succeed in 
working their men round the board, 

4 Kiteflying hmikaima or patang vda'na is not only a boy’s game but men of all ages 
engage in it with great zest. The kite of varying size and colour is square and tailless. 
The string is the common English sewing thread doubled or tripled strengthened with 
starch and sometimes sized with powdered glass. This sharp thread is used in kite 
fights, when each of two fliers tries to entangle and cut his rival’s string. The price of a 
good kite varies from two annas to eight annas and the thread from four annas to two 
rupees the hundred yards. It often happens that a truant kite the string of which has 
been severed by its rival is run after and scrambled for by a number of youngsters when 
one who has the fortune to capture it is immediately pounced upon by other boys who 
dispute his ownership and in their endeavour to dispossess him of it a free fight ensues 
and the kite is tom to pieces. This is kiteflyer’s law. 
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Among tlie well-to-do women only have leisure for amusing them- 
selves. Those women who have leisure pay and receive visits, and 
except at Ahmed abad play at cards and backgammon and some in south 
Gujarat are clever at chess. Girls have their dolls to look after, 
sometimes in rich families marrying them with great pomp at the cost 
of ten to a hundred rupees. They also play hunt the slipper an kit, 
micJiavni , blindmairis buff' anclhi-chuhi literally the blindmouse, and 
pltndadi merry-rounders in which two girls clasp hands and standing 
face to face whirl round quickly till one of the whirlers is tired. 

In spite ‘of the Prophet’s dislike of music and the feeling of disgrace 
which attaches to its practice, in all classes of Gujarat Musalmans both 
men, and, except in Ahmedabad, women are to be found with taste 
and skill in music. 1 2 Among the middle and upper classes amateur 
musicians learn the guitar, and though singing is held dishonourable, 
some men among the upper and middle classes have fine and well 
trained voices and sing in private or before one or two friends. Their 
songs are of three kinds, Hindi love songs, sentimental songs in 
Hindustani, and odes sometimes in Persian. Some of the higher and 
many of the lower classes play the guitar. The women of the higher 
classes seldom learn either to sing or to play. But among the middle 
and lower orders, on occasions of joy they ask some of their friends to 
come and together sing Hindustani and Ilindi songs and sonnets, one 
of them generally accompanying on the drum clhol. 

Of the stage there is little to say. Though fond of seeing- Hindu 
plays, Gujar&t Musalmans never themselves act. 

Both among men and women a considerable share of their leisure 
is passed in reading or hearing books read. The books they read, 
partly from choice and partly because Hindustani hooks of any other 
kind are very scarce, are love stories in prose and verse. Many of 
these books are not such as, according to Musalman ideas, women should 
read, and in most families are as far as possible kept out of the 
women’s quarters. Others they are allowed to have, either themselves 
reading them or hearing them read by some well educated woman. 3 


1 Besides the dancing women, ttie buffoons bhctnds, and the singing men who como 
chiefly from Upper India there are two special classes of trained Musalmtfa musicians. 
These are the domnis who play the dhol 7 a kind of drum and cymbals, well behaved 
women who arc admitted into the ladies’ quarters. The other class arc the daughters 
of poor families placed by their parents in some rich household. These girls called 
gc/yan or singers are taught to sing and to dance and some of them to i>lav the violin 
and others the tambourine. They are supported by the master of the house getting 
small presents of clothes and money besides food. They have now as a class almost 
entirely disappeared in Gujarat. 

2 Besides religious books, those generally read by women are verse and prose 
romances such as the Masnavii-3Hr- Hasa n an d fhe G-ul-i-BaJcdoli . Of modern books 

one is found in almost every city sendmh , tlio Mirat-ul- Urns or Mirror of Brides, a 
tale in pure Dehli Hindustani which, with much force and wjfc, traces the lives of two 
sisters, one of them educated the other without education. Translations of English 
standard, novels have been made of late by Musalra&u scholars and these are in gieat 
demand both in the zeminah and among those ignorant of English. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMUNITY. 

Op the close brotherly sympathy among all true believers enjoined 
by the Kuraan and the Prophet this at least remains, that other things 
being equal, a Musalman prefers a brother-Moslim to a Hindu 
or to a Par si* About a.d. 1869 in south Gujarat some Wahhabi 
missionaries, by slow and cautious preaching, stirred up a been 
Musalman spirit. Many of the people gave up their favourite customs, 
even music at their weddings. But Maulawi Liakat Ali, the leader, 
one of the chief 1857 rebels, was caught, and the movement came to 
an end* The Wahhabi doctrines fell into disfavour, and, though they 
show signs of revival, at present (a.d. 1898) the preference for a 
fellow -Musalm&n is said to bo too weak to hold its own when self- 
interest is even slightly at stake. 

At least among the more educated the difference of faith between Sunnis 
and Shiahs does not prevent friendship or even marriage connections. 
A Shiah says an unprejudiced be-iaimuh Sunni is half a Shitfh ; and 
the Sunni returns the compliment by saying that a Shiah without 
enmity, be-tabarra, against the three disciples of the Prophet, is unless 
a Bohora, no Shiah. On the other hand not only is there nothing in 
common between a Sunni Musalman and a Shidh Bohora, but there is 
a mutual feeling of hatred which the rough lower class Sunni generally 
takes little pains to hide. In north Gujarat especially, the feeling is 
so strong that the Shiah Bohords are not looked upon as Muhammadans. 
In Ahmedabad a Sunni Musalmdn will not, if he can help it, eat or 
drink with a Shiah Bohora. 

A closer bond than religion, either sameness of descent or of calling, 
unites the members of many classes. These for the most part, though 
not in all cases, marry among themselves and form a union jamat with, 
as a rule, a headman muhhi or paid. Each union has its rules, generally 
soeial, hut sometimes connected with their calling. The rules are 
enforced by fines, and from this and other sources is formed a fund, 
chiefly spent in yearly public feasts, but also at times used to help 
distressed and destitute members. . . 

Besides their religious and social unions, all classes of Musalmdns 
join for amusement* Among the rich and well-to-do, young men 
commonly agree to meet either in a hired room, or by turns at 
their own houses, and spend the evening in talking smoking and reading. 
The poor have their clubs with a president and rules enforced by fines. 
They meet on the evenings of certain days, each in turn entertaining 
the company with tea and playing the drum or dhol and guitar. In 
a.d. 1877 so keen an interest was felt in the Turko-Russian war that 
several Muhammadans formed clubs and reading-rooms whore Hindustani 
papers were kept and read to those who came to listen. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PROSPECTS. 

The want of tlirif fc and of forethought, which, more than idleness or 
unfitness for work, depresses the majority of Hindustani- speaking 
Musalinans, is probably in part the result of their not knowing how to 
read or write either Hindustani or Gujanlti. ^ ’With most children their 
book learning begins with the bismillah or initiation ceremony, that is 
at the age of four years four months and four days, and ends about 
seven with the hadia or repeating a chapter from the Kuraan. Liter 
this a few of the well-to-do send their children to the maiilvi to be 
taught to read- and write Persian. But among Musalmdns their 
own teaching supplies no practical knowledge of either Hindustani or 
Gujardti. 1 Until lately there was very little special State provision 
for teaching Hindustani. But within the last ten years (a.d. 1887-1897) 
this branch of education has made a marked advance. The number of 
primary Hindustani schools lias risen from six in a.d. 1806 to forty-eight 
in A,D. 1897. Altogether in a.d. 1866 there were 377 Musalmdns on 
the rolls of the Government Urdu schools of the five Gujar&t districts 
as against 4102 in 1896-97. 

Though there is no Gujardt Hindustani newspaper, those published 
in Bombay and Lakhnau, especially since the Turko-Russian war 
(a.d. 1877), have many Gujarat subscribers. At their mosques and 
public dinners, famine and plague management, taxation, and other topics 
are discussed, and in country places the people expect from their spiritual 
guides something of polities as well as of religion. On the whole the 
Gujardt Musalmdn seems fairly prosperous. The Gujarati speakers are 
well-to-do, and the long-depressed Hindustani speakers are now gaining 
by the introduction of steam factories, and, in the matter of education, 
show a growing wish to have their children taught to read and write. 


1 Among the poor boys go to the Mull a to be taught. Among the rich both boys and 
girls have a tutor alchund afc their homes. All begin to learn from a spelling book with 
syllables of words from the Ivuradn. When this is done, they begin the Kuraan, spelling 
it and learning the words by rote. With the Knrain the book-learning of most ends. 
Others who arc sent to the Maiilvi, begin Persian, and in some cases attain perfection in 
it. A very few pass on to Arabic. Most girls loam a part of the Kuraan, and among the 
rich are ta light needle-work and sowing. A few ladies are literary, having a knowledge 
of Hindustani and Persian. Among tho daughters of the poor a few learn a little 
Hindustani reading and writing. But as a rule as soon as they can be of use, their 
ti ne is spent- in house work. 
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SUCTION I.— EASILY HISTORY. 

There Me three feriods in the history of 
years of prosperity from the beginning o s> 1300-1400), and 


po”,S; a M »»l taowu- the rf rd* P«5 

Kadceia (a.d. 636) and Nahavand ( ^33 T he faithful and 
from Shah Yazdezard and the lan yd themselves in the 

their priests, leaving their gardens hall ggj w one of much 

hillsforahundred years. ^^^^JSSSSt^Swd-to the coast 
hardship, the Persians who kept to them 0 Id™ for 

and settled in the city of Ormuz? ^ Pteis . A 

fifteen years the enemies of their Jla v : Be 4 them to leave Persia 

ft ey Whed^eh 

“ “ T^TvAre or Fto, the south-west province of IrSn 

i The name Pirsi means tlie people ox rar 

tSsgkSSXSSS. “• *“»■ 

3 The port of Ormuz was at this time onthemi 142) caU s it the emporium 
century ?bn Haukal U.D. 950) (Chiseley s Ormnt al C g PJ and market-places and 
and chief seaport of the merchants of &irmAn. tl ’ e Tar t a rs some Arabs settled 

the merchants lived in the suburbs. ^^Lm the Sand and called it New Ormuz 
?n the island of Jeran about five miles from the mon and soou became a place of 
(Malcolm sYtersia, 1. 361 ; Kerr’s Voyages T1 10^ The ug ^ g ^ If the ■ 

and English. Trade passed to Gombrun lot Ban _ ^ iave been the profits of trade 
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First 
Settlement 
in India, 
About A,D, 700 . 


d Sv ?»dd a„d SaX- «metee» years. The,.. «d pnert 
wa V\ , . i i that they must leave Diu and seek another 


th„ ^"LSS^TUMSys 

who was sent back to convert his country . > . Z oroaster that he persuaded the 

the son of Giishtasp, who was so * History, V. 568). The Hindu account 


the son of Gushtasp, who was so ”ee , History V, 568). The Hindu account 

emperor of India to adopt fire worship (Elliot s Histo J% ooa; . KiithiAwiir 

of the introduction of century ascend- 


conquests of North I “ ,lia ' ”‘g Cl L^“° > Uaiatarangini, II. 441). In historic times the 
p rae -^°formed S wrt of the l«eMian dominions from its conquest by Darius Hystaspee 

have adopted the religion ^of the Ma^ULassei^ _m ‘ ar(ls the south of India, 

PtokmyT(A L “o?mention of Brahmaui Magi has' been thought to show a connect^n 
^ Hip KAnarese word mag or son seems a simple and sufficient explanation, 
owe* Persia date from the revival of Persian power under 

Closer relations ne In the fifth century the somewhat mythic visit of 

the Kassamaa kings (A.B. 226- 650)^ “ a / k for lie ; p in his smuggle with 

the WhitolluTisTwilson’s Ariana Antique^ 383), his marriage with a Hindu princess, and 
the White Huns l , . foun d; ne the dynasty of the Gardliabm kmgs.was a fresh 

according to I histounam|tne PraMegd . 0! ., II. 191 ; Reinaud’s 

bond of intimacy ( Elliotts History IX 159). In later times both Ni.uskirvan the 

' 628 > were x ££, h *'F*fr - a ? d 

bvle intcrchange of rich presents with the rulers of India and Sindh MasndPs Prairies 

J 0r II 201). In connection with these treaties it is interesting to note that Naushiryins 

embassy to PblikeS II. the ruler of BadAmi in the Southern Mar&tha Country, is believed 
to be the subject of one of the Ajanta cave paintings, and another of the pictures is sup- 
posed rto be copied from a portrait of Parviz and the beautiful Shinn. (Fergusson in 
Burgess’ AjantaNotes, 92.) According to one account, early m the seventh centurya large 
hoaf of Persians landed in Western India, and from one of their leaders, whom Wilf ord 
believed to have been a son of Khosm Parvis, the family of Udepur is supposed to have 
snrun- (Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 81 > Dr. Hunter in As. Res. VI. 8; Wilted m As. Res 
if 233 ; Prinsep in Jour. Ben. As. Soc. IV. 684). V ilford held that the Ivonkanasth 
Brihmans were of the same stock. But though their origin is doubtful, the Konkan- 
asths are probably older settlers than the Palrsis. Besides by treaties Western India 
and Persiawere at this time very closely connected by trade. Kosmas Indikopleustes 
(A T) 545) found the Persians among the chief traders in the Indian Ocean (Migne s Patro- 
logte Cursus, lxxxviii. 446 ; Yule’s Cathay, I. ctaviS. clxxix.), and bis statement that 
the EalvAn Christians (Yule’s Cathay, I. clxxi.) had a Persian Bishop points to close 
relations between Thtoa and the Persian Gulf . Shortly after the time of Eosmas the 
leadership in trade passed from the Romans to the Persians, and fleetsjfrom India and 
China visited the Persian Gulf (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, I.-II.— ccclxxxiu.-iv.). It was 
this close connection between West India and Persia that m a.d. 638 (H. 16) led the Khalrf 
Umar (a d. 634 - 643) to found the city of Basra partly for purposes of trade. and partly 
to prevent the Indian princes sending help to the Persians (Troyer’s RaiAtai-angmi 
II. P 449, and Chroniqnc de Tabari, III. 401), and in the same year (a.d. 638-639) prompted 
the despatch of a fleet to ravage the ThAna coasts (Elliot s History, I. 415). Both 
Tabari (a.d. 833 - 921) and Masudi (A.D. 900-950) state that the district round Basra and the 
country under the king of Oman were considered hy the Arabs to be part of India 
Sonique de Tabari, III. 401 ; Prairies d’Or, IV. 225), and in tbe seventh century it 
is noticed that Indians were settled in the chief cities of Persia enjoying the free 
exerrise of their religion (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, I. -II. ccclxxxiv.). It is worthy of note 
that from the sixth century, when they began to take a leading part m the trade of 
the East Persians not only visited India hut sailed in their own ships as far as China 
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were overtaken by a tempest ; and the priests in fear of shipwreck 
prayed for help to the angel Behram. The storm fell and a gentle 
breeze brought them safe to shore near San j an. One of the priests 
went as spokesman to Jadi liana, apparently a Yddav. chief of south 
Gujarat, and asked permission to settle in the land. The chief afraid of 
so large a body of armed strangers called on the priest to explain their 
religion and customs. The priest told him that they honoured the 
cow, water, fire, the sun and moon, that they wore a sacred girdle, 
and had strict rules about the ceremonial impurity of women. He 
promised that they would do no harm and would help the chief against 
his enemies. The chief was still somewhat afraid, but on their agreeing 
to learn the language of the country, to make their . women dress like 
Hindu women, 1 to cease to wear arms, and to hold their marriages at 
night, he allowed them to choose a spot for their settlement. A temple 
for the holy fire of Behram 2 was begun and by the help of the Hindu 
chief was soon finished. The settlement prospered, the management 
of its affairs was left in the hands of the faithful, and the desert and 
forest grew as rich as Irdn. 

According to this account the Parsis settled at Sanjan in the year 
a.d. 775. But among the Pdrsis the accepted date for the settlement is 
a.d. 716, and this though of doubtful authority is supported by the 
date a.d. 721 at which the first fire temple is said to have been finished. 3 
The truth would seem to be, as Wilford has suggested, that the poetic 
account has mixed the history of at least two bands of refugees, one 
who tied from Persia after the final defeat of Yazdezard in a.d, 841, 4 
and the other who were driven away about a.d. 750 by the increased 
religious strictness that prevailed under the first Khalifs of the Abbasid 
family. 5 Two separate bodies of settlers are required not only to explain 

(ReinaucVs Abulfeda, I. -II, ccclxxxiii.). About the time when they came to India 
Far sis were settled in China as missionaries, traders, and refugees. Aligned du Perron 
(Zend Avesta, I. cccxxxvi.) speaks of Persians going to China in the seventh century 
with a son of Yazdezard. According to Wilford (As. lies. IX. 235) another party of 
refugees went to China in A.D. 750 when the dynasty of the Abbasid Khalifs began to ru’e. 
In a.d. 758 the Arabs and Persians were so strong in Canton that they stirred up a riot and 
plundered the city (Reinaud’s Ahulfeda, I. -II. ccclxxxv.). In a.d, 845 there is a mention 
of Muhapas or Mobeds in Canton (Yule’s Cathay, I. xcvi.), and about sixty years later 
Masudi notices that there were many fire temples in China. (Prairies d’Or, IV, 86.) 

1 The ancient Persians were most particular not to let their women appear in public* 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchy, IV. 196. The correctness of this statement is doubtful. 
Porter’s Travels, II. 176. 

2 The fire of Behram, Atesh Behram , is specially holy ; the ordinary sacred fire in village 
temples is less sacred and is called the fire of fires Atesh aderdn * The hairpin fire, 
after many wanderings, is now (a.d, 1898) at UdvM& about fifteen miles south, of Bal sir. 

3 Wilson’s P4rsi Religion, 557; Romer in J. R. A. Soe. IV. 360, The authority for 
the date a.d. 716 is a pamphlet written in .1826 on the Shenshahi and Kadmi date ques- 
tion by a Broach high priest named Dastur Aspandi&rji K&mdinji. He gives the Hindu 
date Samvat 772 Shrdvan Sudh 9th and the PaJrsi date Roz Beheman Maha Tir. The 
Hindu year corresponds with 85 Yezdegardi and with the Christian year a.d. 716. 
Mr. Kharshedji Rustamji K4ma has discovered that these Hindu and Ptfrsi days do not 
fall together till the Christian year a.d. 936. He suggests a simple change in the Pairs! 
day from Roz Beheman Maha Tir into Roz Tir Maha Beheman, which gives the Hindu 
day Shr&van Sudh 13th Samvat 772 or within four days of the accepted time, 

4 Ouselcy (Persia, II. 347) mentions that a Parsi revolt in A.D, 648 was followed by 

great severities, . _ 

s Asiatic Researches, IX. 235 : Jour. B. B. R. A, Soc. I, ISO, Westergaard says 
(Zend Avesta, f. 22) the first emigrants must have Wen followed by. fellow-believers 
from Persia. 
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the two sets of dates (a.b. 716 and A.D. 775), but to account for the 
very sudden increase which the poetic account describes in the strength 
and importance of the original hand of refugees. 

After they were firmly established at Sanjan the Pfirsis spread as 
settlers and merchants north to Navsfiri, Varidv, Broach, Ankleshwar, 
Vankanir, and Cambay, 1 and south to Thana and Cheul about twenty 
miles south of Bombay. Of Parsis of the early part of the tenth 
century there are some traces in Peblvi writings in one of the Kanheri 
caves in Sdlsette near Bombay. These writings were long thought to he 
forgeries, but the latest opinion seems to show that they are genuine and 
are the names of a party of PArri pleasure-seekers who visited the Kanheri 
eaves early in the tenth century. 2 About the same time as these Peblvi 
writings at Kanheri (a.d. 916) Masudi notices that there were many fire 
temples in Sindh and in India, 3 and about fifty years later fire-worship- 
pers and fire temples are mentioned at Cheul.* Towards the close of 
the eleventh century Parsis were one of the chief classes of traders in 
Camhay. 5 * The NavsAri settlement is said to date from a.d. 1142. 8 
There were Parsis in Ankleshwar in a.d. 1258, as a copy of the Visperad 
was made there in that year, 7 and they must have been settled at Broach 
before a.d. 1300, as there is a Tower of Silence near Dehgaon dated 
a.d. 1309, and there is a still older tower near Vejalpur. 8 The dates of 
the settlement at V ankanir and of the ill-fated colony at Variav are not 
known. 9 Sanjfin though sometimes confounded with the place of the 
same name in Kachh is mentioned by most Arab travellers of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. No special reference to its P Arsis has been 


1 According to some traditions the settlements at Cambay and Vari&v were as old as 
the Sanjan settlement. At Cambay > Persia were settled perhaps about a.d. 990 (Bom. 
Government Selection New Series XXVI.), certainly by a.d. 1100 (Elliot, II. 161), 
The Cambay P&rsis must have had relations with the Panpib Parsis, as in a.d. 1323 
they had copies of the Vandid&d which some time between a.d. 1184 and a.d. 1323, 
Herbad M&hy dr had brought from Yezd (Seistdn) in Persia to Uccha or Ueh in the 
Panj&b (Westergaard’s Zend A vesta, I. 3, 11). 

£ Compare Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. VI. 120 and Ind. Ant. III. 421. Details of these 
writings are given in the account of the KAnheri caves in the Thdna Gazetteer, XIV. 
146, 187 and note 1. 

3 Prairies d^Or, IV. 86. 4 Misaar-bin-Muhalbil, Elliotts History, I. 97. 

5 See the history of Siddhar&ja of AnahihlvMa (a.d. 1093-1143) in Elliot, XI. 164. 

6 The name of the village was by P&rsi settlers changed from Nagmandal or 
Bnakeland to Navsari or New Sski, called after a town in Persia, But X avsari was 
known by that name at least 500 years before the Parsis settled there. See Berfcius’ 

Ptolemy (a.d. 150). In A.D, 1411 there were twenty-six Pdrsi houses inBalsar. Parsi 
Prakafsh, I. 4. 

7 Westergaard’s Zend A vesta, I. 13 There are no remains at Ankleshwar older 

than A.D. 1500. . 8 Pdrsi Prdkash, 1. 4. 

9 According to one account the Vari&v settlement was as old as the settlement at 
Sanjdm (Lord (1620) in ChurcbilPs Voyages, VI. 329.) These settlers enraged the 
Rajput chief of Ratanpur by refusing to pay tribute and defeating a body of troops 
sent to enforce the ordor. When a fresh force arrived from Ratanpur the Farsi 
men were absent at a feast outside the limits of Varidv but the women donned the 
armour of their husbands and relations and opposed the troops valiantly. When 
about to obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female- warriors dropped and 
exposed her dishevelled hair. On this the Ratanpur troops rallied and made a desperate 
assault, and the women preferring death to dishonour heroically leapt into the Tapti 
which runs through the village of VarUv and drowned themselves. The day of this 
disaster (the 25th day of the first month Farvardin) is still commemorated at Surat 
by special religious ceremonies. The year is unknown. 
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traced, but in the twelfth century Idrlsi (a.d. 1153) spc 
as rich, warlike, hardworking, and clever . 1 

After the Par sis had been settled nearly 600 years* 
Raiput overlord was attacked by the Musalrndns under 
general of .Muhammdd Shah or Ala-ud-din Khiln (a 
According to the poetie account m answer to thei 
for help, lourteen hundred mail-clad Par si horsemen i 
ship of one Ardeshir changed the fortune of the firs 
bai the Musalman army. Next day the fight v 
Alp Khan prevailed. Ardeshir was slam, and the P; 
from San 3 an. Those who escaped fled, taking them t 
Bharut hills about eight miles east of Samjan. hoi 
Parsis remained in hiding, preserving the fare, but api 
most of their peculiar customs.* At last, probably v 
nart of the century Muhammadan power- declinec 
hS'n “ place in the hills and came to Binada bnngn 
The people of Bansda received them kindly and led. 
with P mneh respect. Under the weak and tolerant 
Musalman governors the Parsis again prospered, 
the descendants of Zoroaster came with abundance o 
the sacred fire of Behram. Bansda was not less pros] 
had been. Then a Ddwar or religions layman n 
arose, who showed righteousness and wrought mira 
and spread the true faith and if any Parsi had not a sac 
Asa paid for their cost and arranged the affairs of the 
to the Kissah-i-Sanjan this Dawar flourished four 
Wl to h.d toi brought to Bhnsda or abou 
alter the Ml oj SMjto. But nearly a hundred yea. 


" i speak of the people of Western 
whether they were Hindus or Pdrsis. 1 he 
SSflT that” between Cambay and Clieul the Moslims and 
and let their beards grow in the same fashion seems 

mentions 51)0 "years and in another 700 years, 
“on (Zend Avesta, X. cccx*.-2) notices 

that the Mahmud Sh&h. of 

iar4tfromA.D.]459tol5i3. 

ible that the writer of the 
tiown M&hxnttd Begad a. But 
little doubt that Sanj&n feu 

afteenth century ^ ^Alp KMnforhe maybe A'lp Khan 

sometimes by mistake oal ““ ^ A..D.1295 - 1207 and A'lp 

■ud-din. a The q Alp Kh&n of the text was probably Ulugh 

of'siusalm&n Kavaiats. As. Res. I*. ufc> . 


i Jaubert’s Idrisi, 172 As theArabtravellers 
ndia as 1 infidel*’ it is seldom possible to say V-™ 
latement in Ibn Haukal (Am. . 
he infidels wore the same dress 
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for it was this Da war who in a.d. 1419 1 built a magnificent fire temple 
at Navs&ri and had the sacred fire brought from Bansda with great pomp 
by three Sanjdn high priests, Nagan Ram, Khorshed Kamdirt, and Chaya 
Sahiar. 3 This great increase of P&rsi power in south Gujarat was perhaps 
owing to an influx of P arsis from the northern cities of Gujarat caused 
by the very keen Musalman spirit brought into the government of the 
country by Muzaffar Khan (a.d. 1 391-1403) and his grandson Sultan 
Ahmad (a.d. 1413* 1448). At the same time the sudden increase in 
numbers and religious zeal seem to point to the arrival of Zorcastrian 
refugees from the rigour of Timur's rule in Persia (a.d. .1388 - 
1405) 3 and Upper India. 4 According to Ogilby 5 (a.d. 1670) in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century many strangers from Persia landed in 
Gujarat and settling quietly along the coast made known to the Gujar&t 
Parsis their forgotten descent, instructed them in their religion, and 
taught them to serve God. Further it would seem from the mention 
of the D&war's miracles, of his supplying sacred shirts and girdles, and 
of his not only renewing and confirming but also extending and 
advancing the faith, 6 that part of the increase in the strength of 




5 The date Ro z Mahareshpand Maha Shell erevar of Samvat 1475, that is 26th June 
1419, is generally accepted. Against the correctness of this date it is urged that Changa 
A'sa, who is supposed to have persuaded the priests to move the fire to Navsari, is 
referred to as the head of the community in the Bava'gets dated a.d. 1478 and 3511, 
and that the name Korshed Kamdin, who is said to have been one of the Sanjhn priests 
who brought the fire to NavsAri, appears in a Eavdyei dated a.d. 3511. But the poetic 
account does not name the layman who persuaded the priests to move the fire to SairjAn, 
and there may have been more than one priest of the name of Khorshed Kflmdin. 

2 It is remarkable that two of these three names are Hindu, similarly Khusru 
mentions a Gabri chief named Sutaldev, who in spite of his Hindu name must have been 
a fire worshipper as he is likened to the smurgh or griffin on Mount Caucasus. Elliot, 
III. 78. 

3 After the first severities the fireworshippers seem to have been treated with much 
consideration by their Arab conquerors. In the middle of the tenth century Ibn Haukal 
wrote there was scarcely a town in Fars without its fire temple, and among the people 
of Fars the books and customs of the Guebres continued unharmed. The brunt of the 
early Tartar invasions (A.D.l 255- 1300) fell on the Muhammadans. But Gabres and 
Musalm&ns alike contributed to Timur’s ghastly pyramid of heads. Malcolm's History 
of Persia, I, 459-470. 

4 The fireworshippers of Upper India, some perhaps local converts but others 
foreigners, seem up to Timur's (A. D. 13 98) conquest to have been an important body. 
In tbe middle of the tenth century, AX Istakhiri noticed that parts of Hind and Sindh 
belonged to the Gabres and other parts to Kafirs and idolators. (Quseley's Oriental 
Geography, 146.) In a.d. 1079 IbrAkim the Ghazuivide attacked a colony of Persian fire 
worshippers who had long been settled at Behra perhaps Dehra Dun. In a.d. 1184 
P Arsis were settled atUecha, probably Uch in the PanjAb (Westergaard’s Zend Avesta, 
I. 4 in Elliot's History). They would seem to have been in communication with the 
Cambay PArsis. I 11 a.d. 3323 there was in Cambay a copy of the VandidAd that was 
brought from YAzd to Uch in a.d. 1384 (Westergaard, 1, 3, II, & 2?), At the time of 
Timur's invasion (a.d. 1398) among the captives there were Magians as well as Hindus, 
and the people of Tughlikhpur are described as believers in the two principles of good and 
evil and are said to have acknowledged YazdAn and AkrimAn., About a hundred years 
later (1504 a.d.) Bedani mentions that the emperor Sikandar destroyed fire altars and in 
Abul Fazl's time (a.d. 1 590) Gabri is mentioned as a dialect of the Kabul country. The 
Gabres of Rohilkhand and the Magyas of MAlwa and the Magks of Tughlikhpur may, 
in Professor Dowson's opinion, be the relics of the old Upper India PArsis. Wilford (As. 
Ees. IX. 214) held that the infidels of Tughlikhpur were Manichaean Christians. But the 
fuller information that has since become available shows that they were Pfirsis. Elliot, 
III. 78, 471 -494, 497, 506. 

8 See Atlas, V. 21-a. Ogilby's account is accurate and detailed. 

6 B, B. R. A, S. Jour; L 187-188. The expression f Every tribe of believers flourished ' 
would seem to imply that some distinction of caste was kept up. 
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his death the practice was continued and the replies of the Persian 
priests have been collected and form a work of authority known as the 
Ravayets. 3 These replies show that there were Parsi settlements in 
Navsari, Broach, Ankleshvar, Cambay, and Surat. It seems also that 
about the middle of the fifteenth century some Parsis, either from 
Upper India or from Gujarat, were settled in the north of Gujarat at 
Chandrauli apparently Chandravati near Mount Abu. 4 In the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese writer Garcia d’Orta (a.d. 1535) notices a 
curious class of merchants and shopkeepers who were called Coaris 
that is Gaurs in Bassein, and Esparis that is Parsis in Cambay. The 
Portuguese called them Jews, but they were no Jews, for they were 
uncireumcised and ate pork. Besides they came from Persia and had 
a curious written character, strange oaths, andmany foolish superstitions, 


1 During their time of prosperity at Sanjdn (a.d. 700-1300) the PArsis seem to have 
converted a large section of the Hindu population near Th&na. In a.d. 1323 when Fryer 
Oderic was in Th&na he found that the rulers were Musalm&ns and the people idolaters, 
some of them worshipping trees and serpents and some worshipping fire. That the 
fire worshippers were either Pdrsis or Hindu converts to the Zoroastrian faith seems 
beyond doubt, as they did not bury their dead but carried them with great pomp to the 
fields and cast them to the beasts and birds to be devoured. This he repeats in another 
passage and notices that the bodies were speedily destroyed by the excessive heat of the 
sun. Again when he goes to ttalab&r he notices that the people there burned instead 
of exposing their dead. (Yule's Cathay, I. 57, 59, 70, and 79.) Jordanus, who was in 
TMna several years before Oderic and who as a missionary travelled from Th&na to 
Broach, still more clearly describes the P&rsis, There ho, he says, other pagan folk 
who worship fire. They bury not their dead, neither do they burn them, but cast them 
into the midst of a certain roofless tower and there expose them totally uncovered to 
the fowls of heaven. These believe in two first principles of evil and of good and of 
darkness and of light, Mirabalia, 21 . 

2 Between a.d. 1 184 and 1323 one Herbad MahyAr travelled from India from the town 

of Ucchah or Uch on the Indus, stayed six years with the Herhads of Yezdstdn or Seist&n, 
was taught by them in the Zoroastrian faith* and returned to India. He brought with 
him a copy of the VandidM which had been made in YezdstAn or Seistdn in a.d. 1184 by 
Ardeshir son of Bahman. This is doubtless the origin of the tradition reported by 
Anquetil du Perron that the copy of the VandidM which the P Arsis had brought to India 
on their first arrival was lost at the close of the fourteenth century and that^a Dastur 
Ardeshir who came from Seistdn to Gujar&t gave the P&rsis a copy of the VandidM with 
the Pelielvi translation. Prom the copy which Mahydr brought, other copies were made 
in Cambay in a.d. 1323 by Herbads Kaikhosru and Eustarn Meherb&n, strangers from 
Iran (Wester guard's Zend A vesta, I. 3, II). The oldest copies now extant are the 
Cambay copies. The original of these and also the copies brought to India before 
this have apparently been lost. Westergaard says: The P&rsis did not trouble 
themselves with the books on which their faith was based. Had it not been for the 
communication with Persia in modern times Anquetil would probably not have found a 
vestige of a book. Zend Avesta, I. 22. . £ 

3 Of these BavAyets a compilation was made by Dastur Barjor Kiimdm of INavsAm 
in A.D. 1630. and a complete collection by Dastur DorAb Ilormazdiar ox Balsar m a.d. 
1(185. The earliest letter, which is dated the 22nd of August 1478, complains bitterly 
of the miserable state of the fireworshippers in Persia, Among the points decided 
were that a dead body should not be carried by bearers who were not Zoroastnans ; 
that the bier should be of iron not of wood ; and that women when ceremonially unclean 
should wear gloves. Another is dated the 17th of January 1511 and another the 7 o 
January 1535. In the lastthey approve of building Towers of Silenceof stone insteM of 
brick. Several of these letters are given in full in the PArsi PrAkash, I. 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

4 Sir A. Burnes' MS. Account of Ahu of 5th March 1B28* 
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taking their dead out by a special door and exposing their bodies 
till they were destroyed. 1 Though very few traces oE their missionary 
efforts remain, the Parsis seem, even as late as the close of the sixteenth 
century, to have been anxious to make converts. 3 In a.d. 1578, at the 
request of the emperor Akbar, they sent learned priests both from 
Navsari and from Kirinan in Persia to explain the Zoroastrian faith. 3 
They found Akbar a ready listener and a willing believer and taught 
him their peculiar terms, ordinances, rites, and ceremonies. Akbar 
issued orders that the sacred fire should be made over to the charge of 
Abul Fazl, and that after the manner of the kings of Persia in whose 
temples blazed perpetual fires Fazl should take care that the sacred fire 
was never allowed to go out either by night or by day, for that it was one 
of the signs of God and one light from among the many lights of his cre- 
ation, 4 Akbar, according to Portuguese accounts, was invested with the 
sacred shirt and girdle, and in return granted the Gujarat priest Meherji 
Rana an estate at Ghelkhari near Navsari, and his descendants have 
since (a.d. 1 580 -183 8) been the chief priests at Navsari At the close of 
the century Abul Fazl (a.d. 1530) in his account of Surat notices the 
followers of Zerdusht who practised the doctrine of the Zend and Pazend 
and madeuse of sepulchres. 5 Early in the seventeenth century (a.d.1616) 
the P&rsls of Surat are described as dressing like other people except 
that they did not shave the head and that the men allowed the beard 
to grow long. They were a hardworking people, living by all kinds 
of husbandry, sowing and setting herbs, planting vines and palm and 
other fruit trees. 6 The rivalry between the different European trading 
companies was a great gain to the Parsis. As early as a.d. 1620 a P^rsi 
was the leading native servant of the English Company, knowing already 
‘ a mediocrity of the English tongue/ 7 The Parsis attracted the notice 
of Mr. Lord, an English chaplain, who in a.d, 1620 drew up the first 
European account of their history and religion. A few years later 
(a.d. 1626) Sir Thomas Herbert also wrote a sketch of their history and 
religion. He notices that on board of the ship that took him from Surat 
to Gombroon in the Persian Gulf there were 600 slaves Parsis Gentoos 
Banians and others. 8 In -a.d. 16 38 Mandelslo describes the Surat Parsis 
as not particularly tall but fairer than other natives and the women much 
prettier. The men wore the beard full and round and either wore the 
hair long or shaved the head except the topknot. Except that they 
wore a girdle of wool or camel's hair, both men and women dressed in the 


1 Colloquios dos Simples, 213. Supplied by Dr. Gerson daCunha. 2 Elliot, V. 528, 

3 In a.i>. 1597, after bis return to Persia, tbe Kirm&n priest Ardesbir Noshervdn 
wrote to Dastur Kdmdin Padam of Broach : ** I wrote you a letter five and a ha-f months ago 

but have received no reply. On leaving Dehli I came to Multan and there met Behediu K&ue Mahiyar, 
who gave me all your news. If KAus had met me at Labor, I would have accepted your invitation 
and come to Broach. As K&us told me that you are anxious to visit Persia, I feel satisfied that we 
shall meet. If you come and visit Persia your name will never be forgotten in Hindustan. If you 
come with KAus, have no fear of the road.” This letter is embodied in the Ravdyets (Pdrsi 
Prakdsh, I. 10). 

4 Elliot's History, Y. 530. Akbar adopted tbe Pdrsi feasts and bad a fire temple in 

Ms harem or private apartment. Ditto, 210, 276. According to tbe Pdrsi account 
Akbar was invested with the sacred shirt and girdle, Dabxst&n, III. 93 - 96* 

6 Gladwin's A'in-i-Akbdri, II. 66, 6 Terry's Travels, 337* 

7 Lord (1620) in Churchill's Voyages, YI, 328,. 

* Herbert’s Travel s } 56 * 59 and 107* 
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same way as other people. Their houses were small, dark and badly 
furnished. They seldom ate animal food, though, except that of the 
ox cow elephant camel and hare, flesh was not forbidden them. They 
drank liquor but not to excess. They lived by growing tobacco, draw- 
ing palm-juice, banking trading shopkeeping, and the practice of crafts 
except smith's work and other callings in which fire is used. They 
were better tempered than the Musalm&ns, but they were the greediest 
busiest people in the world, using all their skill to cheat in trade 
though they objected to other forms of robbery. They were found all 
along the coast and were allowed by the Musalm&ns to settle their 
own disputes. 1 Parsis seem, but the meaning of the passage is rather 
doubtful, to have been settled in large numbers in the Konkan, as 
Mandelslo says that in the Bijdpur territories craftsmen work for 
Musalmdns Hindus and Parsis who are there in greater number than 
either Dakhanis or Kanarins. 3 In a .d. 1660 Thevenot notices that they 
are called Guabres and Ateshpercst ? A few years later Ogilby (a.d, 167 0) 
summed up the available information regarding the Pdrsis. According 
to him they came about a.d. 640 in a fleet of seven ships, some said as 
many as 18,000 men women and children. The people from five of 
the ships settled at Sanjan, those from another at Variav near Surat, 
and those from the seventh at Cambay, Afterwards they forgot 
their origin their religion and even their name. At length the name 
of Persians was made known to them by some men from Persia who 
instructed them in their religion and taught them to serve God. 
After this many Persians came and settled along the sea coast and 
lived quietly among the natives. Their bodies were about the middle 
size. Their faces pale and generally fairer than the faces of Europeans, 
especially the women who excelled all other women of the country in 
beauty. The men who were generally hooknosed wore great round 
beards and on their heads either long black hair or short hair with a 
lock on the crown. They dwelt in dark houses meanly furnished in 
a ward by themselves. They did not eat cows or pigs. Except the 
sash they dressed like Hindus. They were very ingenious and for the 
most part maintained themselves with tilling, buying and selling fruit, 
tapping palm trees, and keeping taverns. Some traded and others practis- 
ed all crafts but smith’s work. A few were servants, but those •were 
accounted unclean and unbelievers. Most of them were covetous and hard, 
very deceitful in their dealings, no way inclined to whoring or theft, and 
meek and compassionate in their conversation. Their chief fire temple 
was at Navsari, where they had kept the fire burning for about 25 0 
years. 4 According to Fryer (A.D, 1674) the Parsis were found south of 
theTapti about forty miles along the coast and about twentymiles inland. 
They had fled from Persia and been made free denizens by the Indians 
before the Moors were masters. They were somewhat whiter and he 
thought nastier than the Gentoos. The whole family lived together and 
respected the eldest brother if the father was dead. They ate fish and 
flesh and drank wine. They were husbandmen rather than merchants, 
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i 3 ot caring to go abroad. They supplied the marine with carts drawn 
by oxen and the ships with wood and water. They worshipped the sun 
and had a fire temple at Navsari, and exposed their dead in round tombs 
that the vultures and ravenous fowls might entomb them. 1 

Ovington a few years later (a.d. 1690) calls the Par sis a very con- 
siderable sect. Their tradition was that they had come to India fleeing 
from Muhammad and that they were saved from . being wrecked by the 
crowing of a cock. They worshipped fire, and, if their houses were on 
fire, would be persuaded to pour oil to increase rather than water to 
assuage the flame. A Farsi servant who is commanded to bring a hot 
steel and warm with it a bowl of punch will plead his excuse, and that 
he dare not hasten the coolness of the steel by a violent abatement of 
the heat. At their solemn festivals they went, a hundred or two 
together, to the suburbs, each bringing his victuals and distributing them 
equally. They were hardworking and diligent, careful to train their 
children to arts and labour. They were the chief men of the loom in 
all the country. 2 They showed a firm affection to all of their own senti- 
ments in religion, helping the poor and providing for the needy. They 
left no man destitute, and did not suffer a beggar in all their tribe. 
After about another twenty years (a.d. 1710) they are described as 
good carpenters and shipbuilders, 3 exquisite weavers and embroiderers. 
They made silks, especially the fine Broach and Navsafri silks called 
bastas , worked in ivory and agate, and distilled strong waters. 4 ' 

Though strangers gave the Parsis so high a character for kindliness 
and for the orderly management of the affairs of their community, 
serious troubles were not unknown. At Navs&ri between the two bodies 
of priests, the original priests and those who had come from San j an, a 
longstanding rivalry prevailed regarding the right to perform certain 
ceremonies. Some disaffected members of the original Navsfiri priest- 
hood increased the ill-feeling and aided the Sanj&n priests. In a.d. 3 686 
the dispute passed into a fight, in which the Navs&ri section killed six 
laymen who had taken the side of the Sanjan priests. For this outrage 
twelve of the Navs&ri priests were taken to Surat and imprisoned. 
Meanwhile the Navsari laymen began to employ the Sanjan section as 
their household priests. As the Sanjan priests had till then served only 
in the temple, this led to a fresh disturbance, and in A.D, 1733 the Sanjan 
priests, taking their fire with them, went to Surat. After three years 


Fryer’s New Account of East India and Persia, 117. Fryer gives a deplorable 
account of the state and customs of tbe Persian Parsis or Guabers, Ditto, 265-266. 

3 Ovington 5 s Voyage, 370 - 375. 

3 Tbe United East India Company’s dock, started about 300 years ago at Surat, was 
managed by P&rsi carpenters. In a.d. 1735 a ship named The Queen was built in the 
Surat dockyard by P&rsi carpenters. Mr, Dudley who was then Master Attendant of 
Bombay went to Surat to see The Queen. He brought back with him to Bombay a P<trsi 
named Lauji Nasarvanji Vadia, who “was foreman in the Surat dockyard, and under 
Lau;jf s superintendence built the Bombay dockyard. Lauji was the first P&rsi Master 
Builder in Bombay, and Die post remained till a.d. 1884 with the Vadia family. 
Under the charge of this distinguished family 335 ships were built, 

4 Hamilton’s New Account, 1. 161. Of their origin Hamilton’s version is that in the 

seventh century 400 to 500 families came by sea from Jasques in the Persian gulf and 
after twenty days landed in the river of Navs&ri. ■ 
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thev came back to Navsfiri. But party feeling was so strong that 
they could not remain. In a.d.1741 the Sanjan faction asked the 
MaWbf-h* orivpTiinr ho let them retire to Bals&r. They stayed m Balsar 


Maratha governor to lei them retire to Balsfir. They stayed m Balsar 
for a rear and then on the 28th of October 1742 moved to U clvada, where 
the original Sanjan fire has since remained. 1 Besides these struggles 
among the priests several religions disputes raged at this time. 1 wo 
of these were whether the legs of a corpse should he stretched or folded, 
and whether the face should or should not be covered with a cloth. 


ana wueuutjr lug ^ ,r y , • • , • 1 .v A 

These disputes have not yet been settled; the factions jnto which th 
community was then divided still (a.d.183 8) exist. The third dispute- as 


1 Pdrsi Prakash, I. 35 ; Ind. Ant. I. 213. Du Perron give* A.n. 1751 ; Zend Avcsta, 

1 '* C The X di 3 piite as to the reckoning of tlie year is generany said to have hegun with 
the teaching of the Persian priest J amasp who about a.d. 1720 did so much to meiease tu 
knowledge of their sacred books (Westergaard s Zend-Avesta, 5). Contemporary 
accounts show that the agitation which split the community into two ^ 

till A.n. 1736, when a Zoroastrian layman or Muidin named Jamshed a ™^ed in ja a 
from Persia. Jamshed seems to have brought to the notice of the burnt Ursis that their 
reckoning of months was one month behind the reckoning of the Persian Zoroastrians. Iho 
dhpnte laste”for se ^ll years. It ended on the 6tli of June 1745 by the community 
splitting into two scots, Shensi, aids who kept to the Man 

adopted the Persian praetice.The Ptais both Shenshates and^admis hold inthetime 

of the Zoroastrian kings in Persia every 120tli year was ™ |he Shin itl"Ce that 
This addition of a month is called kabisd or intercalation. The bhcnshalns declare tnas 

arSKS T£ 


and had notHi to do w’itl/the year as reckoned for the purposes of religions rites and 
t* 3 -inM 1 . 1 ..^ ipofiino* Kadmi laymen of Surat, sent to lersia a learned 
ceremonies. In a.d. 1763 the k wT ink v^h hSi his son Peshotan, afterwards the 
Broach priest in Persia for twelve years and 

well-known Mulls. Feroz. The father ana amwi be came the champions 


first Kadmi Dastur or high Pjjere. A^^ship of the Kadmis remained till 
by his son the famous Mull.* 1 ero*. ^ 1 7ft ^ at Broach the rivalry between 

A.D. 1897 in the family of Mulla Feroz. In A.n. 1 / 8 J a^ioaeh the 11 a^yji ^ 


The names of the months and the 


year, me names ui tuc mvuuw * 
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A.D. 1897 in the family of Muila feroz. in A n x<oo -j - of influence, borne 

the two sects was so keen that ^ Bombay for trial, 

of the leading members of the Broach Shcnslia. . . My 1788) and hanged ; the 

One of them named HomAji ^ iniiueice of Mulla Peroz some Bhenshahi 

rest were acquitted. In a.d, unaer v v ... t> rivalry gra- 

families joined the Kadmi sect. Tbs caused «W-chi . , r> 1S981 there is the 

dually died out andhas ™ & ^*** n Seiy btermamage’ was shumred 5 it .is 
fullest harmony between the two sects. J it/ ot h er are unknown. Differences of 
now common. Conversions from one rpckonimr the year are not now considered 

liturgy of pronouncing certain words and of reckoning tne year are 

noticed that tho reckoning of neither sect is • ... tbe movements of the sun. 

sects is a solar year, it does not correspond correct! J ^ t ^ Ja X“dinHaUk Shah 
In Persia the error remained uncoweoted till about a.i>. • tQ tlle whenever 

(a.d. 1074-1092), king of lersia, ordered chat a ^ ^ ^ the gama 

it was necessary in order to make the new year faU on theday «£ a calenda r. 

point of the ecliptic. He appointed Umar Cl Persian revenue 

The corrected year is caked the Ilulihstiam _ytm, am yeM are tbe same as 
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i • +u A ..par ended in the division of the Parsis 

to the proper reekomn of 1 T , the community was torn by 

into Shenshahis and Kadm . E ^ century there was 

disputes, Lrr/book. aud 

a notable advance m the Pa - S p erS ian priest named 

towages. n*.™ r d "? ‘P,f “ t ’ S He left an accurate 
top f “endS and' eetabtiehed smalt centos of 
gfd »d mSSLup in Surat Navsari and Breach. ■ 

u ,» * a, stotou - « S g fttBaSSS St'S KnS 

sjssssr^ssar stwi* » »• - ->•* 

dates in August and September. als0 presented the Surat Pirsis with the 

EES S£5tJSrW« bumto. .t to to. <m «”» r ™“ 

are used by T’&rsi priests in their religious ceremonies. 
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The Pdrsis had begun to settle In Bombay under the Portuguese 
(ad. 1560-1660). One of them, Dorabji Xanabbai, the founder or 
the Patel family, held a high place in the island before its transfer to 
the British (a.i>. 1666), and before the close of the seventeenth century 
several more families, of whom the Modis, Pandes, Banajis, Dadiseths, 
and Yadias were among the earliest settled xn the island, in the 
eighteenth century the movement greatly increased. To the tmjarht 
Pdrsis more than to any class of native traders, was due the develop- 
ment of the trade of Bombay, especially of its great trade connection 
with China. 2 Early in the eighteenth century Gujarat Pdrsis were 
also spread along the Malabdr Coast for purposes of trade. In Madras 
in A.i>. 1780 Pars', s were influential merchants and m a.d. 1/90 built a 
Tower of Silence which owing to some ill omen has never been brought 
into use 8 Though many Pdrsis came to Bombay, almost all continued 
to consider Surat or Navsdri their home, and daring the second halt ot 
the eighteenth century after its transfer to the British 
Snrat Pdrsis rose greatly in wealth and position, 
found them a gentle quiet and industrious race, 
multiplying greatly, and em 11 

skilful merchants, - , «. . 

u ^de common contributions for the aid of their poor, and sufiere ^ 
of their number to ask alms from people of a different 8 • 

to the Dutch traveller Stavonnus there weie 
There were no beggars 
e other people ia indus- 
ip.v increased in number 
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In A.D. -1764 Niebuhr 
^ beloved by the Hindus, 
_ gaged in all trades and callings. They 
hardworking craftsmen, and good servants 


were 

They made common 
none tl 11—- 
In A.D. 1774 according 
about 100,000 Parsis in and round brn 
among them, and they much surpassed a 
try. Many were servants to Europeans. 


China was Hirji Jivanji Beadymoney who went 

fto the first body which is laid in a new Tower 
perable objection to use a new Tower of silence 
f If the first inmate deaths will 

•tv. To receive into a new tower the corpse o± an 
16 to the aged death has lost its horror. Next to 
r to receive the corpse of an infant, because the 
t as the loss of a child. The Madras lower of 
evexal years no desirable deaths took place. (Taisi 
a further belief prevails that the mother of the 

swstsrassws 

a omen the people of 
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from day to clay and inhabited many entire wards. 1 Some leaving their 
wives behind them went to Cochin 2 but they were despised. Several 
were rich and might be counted among the chief merchants of Surat. 
Their leading men were the English Portuguese and Dutch brokers. 3 


1 Several of the wards or purds in Surat are named after Pafrsis ; Rustampura is 
named after Rustam Manck a leading English broker about A.i>. 1660 ; Nunpura is named 
after Ndnabbai Narsangji Patel a wealthy landlord ; and Manehei'pura is named after 
Maneherji Kharsc&ji Seth a well-known Dutch broker and merchant between A,i>. 1740 
and a.d. 1784. 

2 A Parsi named Kdvasji Edulji held an excise farm in Cochin in a.d. 1796 paying 
Rs, 400 a month to Government. P&rsi Prakash, I. 880. 

y At Surat in the middle of the seventeenth century a Pdrsi named .Rustam, the 
son of a priest named M&nek, held a high position as the United East India Company’s 
broker. An account dated a,d. 171 1 (Yezdezardi 1080) written in Persian verse by a priest 
named Jameshed. Kekobad records that in A.D, 1660 Rustam went with the European 
head of the Surat factory to Delhi to ask the emperor Aurangzeb to remove the 
difficulties under which the Company suffered. Jamshed makes Rustam address the 
emperor ia the following Persian verse : 

Ke in mard az beha.re SocHgari 
Ba Hind Ahiadast azrShe Kh&vari. 

Vali dakhaina cUJhad i»r& ha Sli4h£r 
Amirane darghSe 55,15, ba nidher. 

Hamin marde Angrij mko tiirast 
Pur amide zele shalii bar tarast. 

Gozarad chani .11 araz kaz lotaf<5 shah 
Dehad Jaash der sh6h<5r6 Surat panafh. 

Ke kare tojarat daran &radash 
Ham ambar Khan6 barun diradash. 

• This European gentleman has come from his country to India to trade. The 
nobles of your most gracious court do not allow him to enter the city. This 
English gentleman is highly honourable and is most anxious to be under the 
royal shadow. He prays that by the grace of your majesty he may be given a 
place and protection in Surat, that he may begin his business of trade and 
have also stores and houses. 

According to the account the emperor through his vazir Asa'dkhtfn replied : That the 
English should be given places for houses and stores in the city of Surat $ that they might 
build houses in it ; that they should receive no harm and be subjected to no prohibitions ; 
that no taxes should be levied on their trade. Pars! Prakash, 1. 15. 

Bruce (Annals of the East India Company, 111. 595) has the following reference to this 
Rustam. While Sir Nicholas Waite was President at Surat, Rustam, whom from his 
first arrival lie had employed as broker, continued from interested motives attached to 
his views. After Sir Nicholas Waite assumed the office of General at Bombay this 
cautious native, discovering that his object was to make that island the centre of trade, 
explained to Mr. Bonnel and Mr. Proby, the English Company’s servants at Surat, that 
Sir Nicholas Waite promised to give him fifty thousand rupees to use his influence with 
the governor of Surat to keep Sir John Gayer confined which sum was to he paid to 
him by advances on the prices of the Company’s goods. When Sir Nicholas Waite was 
informed of this conduct of Rustam he dismissed him from the English Company’s 
employment notwithstanding that the united trade was then indebted to him 1,40,000 
rupees and the separate companies 5,50,000 rupees. Soon after Rustam’s death on 
80th July 1721 disputes arose iti settling the accounts between the East India Company 
and Rustam’s three sons Framji, Bomanji, and Nowroji. The officers of the East India 
Company at Surat arranged that the eldest son Framji should be kept in custody by 
the Surat Nawdb and that the second son Bomanji should be confined to his honse at 
Bombay, The third brother Nowroji went to England to lay his grievances before the 
Court of Directors. He reached England about the end of April 1 723, Pie and his 
Pdrsi servant were the first P4rsis, perhaps the first natives, of India who went to 
England. Nowroji was so successful in England that in a despatch dated London the 
19th of August 1724 the Court of Directors ordered that his two brothers should be 
set free and the dispute settled by friendly agreement. In January 1724 arbitrators 
decided that the East India Company should pay the. brothers £54,640 (Rs, 5,46,400) 
in three yearly instalments. Nowroji made a good impression in England, ** Everybody 
here” writes Mr. Bonnel late chief of Surat, 25th March 1725, “hath great value and 
esteem for him.” When he left for India the Court presented him with a dress of honour 
and a portrait of himself which his family still (a.d, 1898} possesses. On his return to 
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The Mu salman governor of Surat feared their superior courage and let 
them live in their part of the city very much as they liked. 1 Several 
P&rsis enjoyed honour and influence at the court of Delhi and some of 
them received grants of land and other marks of distinction, 2 Shortly 
after this, owing to the great development of the opium and cotton 
trade with China, the Parsis rose greatly in wealth both at Surat 
and Bombay. In A.n. 1783 Forbes noticed that in Surat of late years 
the most beautiful villas and gardens, at least those in the best order, no 
longer belonged to Moghals or Hindus but to Parsis* They were 
active, robust, prudent, and persevering and formed a very valuable 
part of the Company's subjects on the western shores of Hindustan 
where they were highly esteemed and encouraged. They never inter- 
fered with the Government or police but gradually and silently made 
money. They not only grew rich but knew how to enjoy the comforts 
and luxuries which money can bring. In their domestic economy 
and still more in their entertainments to their English friends in 

India Nowroji settled in Bombay* Between a.d. 1725 and 1730 he bought the hill at 
Mazagaon now known as Nowroji Hill, It did not then yield more than Rs. 300 a 
year. But its quarries have since made his family one of the richest in. Bombay, The 
family is known as the Seth Kh4nd£n. Fafrsi Prakash, I, 26. In A.n. 1781 a Surat P&rsi 
named Maniar visited England as assistant to Hamnantr&v who is described as a high 
caste Brilhman, the agent of Baghun&tlirdv Peshwa. They found many difficulties and 
endured many hardships till Burke took them to Beacpnsfield and gave them a large 
green-house in which they might keep all the rules of their caste and religion, Burke’s 
Life, III. 46, 

1 Stavorinus’ Yoyages, II. 492, 497, 503 ; HI. 1, 2. 

2 Of the Piirsis who visited the Moghal court the names of eight remain. The first was 
Meherji Brina who (see Above page 190) invested Akbar with the sacred shirt and girdle in 
A.n. 1580 and in reward became high priest of Navs&ri, The second was Meherji’s son 
Kekobad who about a.d. 1591-95 went to Delhi to seek redress as the Naw&b of Surat had 
tried to take away the emperor’s grant of 200 acres. Kekobad was successful and in a 
paper dated the tenth of Aspandad in the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign he received an 
additional grant of a hundred acres. The third was Mulla J&m&sp a priest of Navsafri 
who about a.d. 1619 in return for a present of jasmin oil was given a piece of land named 
KatuAgiri near Navs&ri by the emperor Jahangir. The fourth was Rustam Mdnek who 
went with the head of the Surat factory to Delhi in 1G60, The fifth was SoiAbji KaYasji 
who was of great service to the' English in 1760 when they obtained command of the 
Surat castle and the post of Moghal Admiral. He returned to Surat bringing dresses 
of honour and a horse to the heads of tlio English Company at Surat (Despatch from 
the Surat Chief in Council to the Bombay President and Council 3rd May 1760 in Briggs’ 
Cities of Gujarafstra). It is said that Sorhbji Kafvasji, who had been taught watchmak- 
ing by a European, first went to Delhi in 1744 to mend a favourite clock of the emperor. 
The emperor, probably Muhammad 8 hath (a.d. 1719 - 1748), was so pleased with Sorahji’s 
skill that he honoured him with the title of Nek S&tkhafa that is Lord of the Lucky 
Hour, gave Mm a lien on the customs revenue in Surat and the rank of a chief of 

p 500 horse and 300 foot. Nek Satkli&n was an ancestor of the well known Ardeshir 
Bahitdur Kotval of Surat. The sixth was K&vasji Rusfcamji, third son of the high 
priest of Udv&da, who is said to have gone to' Delhi as Nek S&tkh&n’s assistant. He 
was given the title of Mirzan Kbosru Beg and land near Furat which his family, now 
known as the Mirz&n family, enjoyed for several years. Mirzia Khosru Beg’s skill as 
a watchmaker descended to his son Kaioji who was watch -repairer to B&jir&v Peshwa. 

■ After B&jir&v’s fall (a.d. 1818) Kaioji went to BbAtnagar with a clock of Bajirdv’s which 
theBMvnagar chief had bought. In BhaJvnagar he made entirely from local materials a 
large clock for which a tower was built and which 5s^ still (a.d. 1898) in order. Kaiojrs 
descendants have a high name in Bhivnagar and in K&thidw&r generally for their skill as 
watchmakers and mechanics. The seventh was Kalabhai Sordbji the son-in-law of Nek 
Batkh&ru He is said to have gone to Delhi to meet his father-in-law and received an estate 
in Bander in Surat. The eighth was Mancherji Kharshedji Seth, a wealthy merchant 
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and well known Dutch broker who some time before a.d* 1784 visited Delhi, it was said 
at the emperor’s request, who had heard of the liberality for which he was famous* 
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Bombay and Surat Asiatic splendour was agreeably blended with 
European taste and comfort. They were subject to little priestly 
influence and liable to few restrictions in food, fasting, purifications, 
and religious mortifications, They knew how to appreciate and enjoy 
the blessings by which they were surrounded. 1 

Early in the eighteenth century a Broach Pdrsi named Kamaji 
Homaji, a weaver, was convicted of having called a Musalman a 
kafir or infidel. Ahmad Beg, the Nawab of Broach, gave K&maji 
the choice of embracing Isldm or of being slain by the sword. ^ Kamdji 
refused to change his faith and was killed. The Broach Parsis still 
recite his name with other notables in all public religious ceremonies. 2 
In a.d. 1857 there was a riot between the Parsis and Musalmdns of 
Broach. 3 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the Parsis continued 
to prosper. In the general depression of a.d. 1825 in Surat the Pdrsis 
alone were well-to-do without a beggar among them, thriving where 
even a Bohora could glean only a scanty maintenance. 4 * Besides 
as wealthy merchants Parsis rose to high posts under the East 
India Company and in native states. The eighteenth and the early 
years of the nineteenth century were the times of the greatest 
prosperity of Gujar&t especially of Surat Pdrsis. 6 After the 
great fire of Surat in a.d. 1837 Bombay became the head-quarters 


1 Oriental Memoirs, III. 411, 412. 2 PArsi Prakash, I. 22. 

5 On the 15th of May 3867 Broach became the scene of a serious riot between 
Moslims and Pdrsis. The Mahomedans of Broach, whose numbers were largely 
increased by the Bolior^s of surrounding villages, were excited by the report which 
two Pafrsis Jivrdj Peshwaji Kamalkhan and Kerbad Kavasji Popfci, enemies of Bezoivji. 
Sheri&rji, known generally as Bezon GAnda or The Mad, had spread that Bezonji had 
defiled the mosques of the Mahomedans. Dastur Ardeshir Hormasji Kamdin, an 
aged priest of ninety years, who was in charge of one of the fire-temples, was killed. 
Several other P&rsis were wounded and much property destroyed. Bezon G&nda also 
was killed with cruelty. The military had to be called to suppress the riot. Between 
the following August and November the rioters were .tried, two were hanged for the murder 
of Dastur Ardeshir and Bezon GAndd, eleven, among whom were the two Parsi instigators, 

were condemned to transportation for life, one to penal servitude for ten years, and 
twenty-five others to smaller terms of Imprisonment. 

4 Heber’s Narrative, II. 175. There must have been considerable wealth among the 

Sxirat Parsis in a.d. 3 823 as in that year two tire temples were built. Briggs' Cities of 
Gujar&shtra, 317. 

6 In the beginning of the nineteenth century Kharsedji Jamshedj Modi, a Pdrsi of 
Cambay, rose to great influence in the Peshwa’s court at Poona. In the British service 
he rose* to the post of native agent to Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona in 3809. In 
A.n. 1810 Bdjir&v Peshwa appointed him Sir Subheddr of the Karn&tak. He was allowed 
to hold both appointments till a.d. 3813 when he gave up the Peshwa’s service. In a.d, 
1814 Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident, suspecting him of advising the Peshwa against 
the British, rewarded him for his past services but required him to retire to Gujardt. 
As he was about to leave Poona he died of poison whether taken by himself or given by 
the Peshwa is unknown. Modi’ s descendants enjoy land in Rdlej in Cambay which was 
given to him by the Peshwa and confirmed to his descendants by the British. Dhanji- 
sha, son of Barjorji Beheremankhdn and grandson of Nek Satkhan, early in the 
nineteenth century held the post of Native Agent under the Bast India Company for the 
states of Sachin, Bafosda, M&ndvi, and Dharampor. In a.d, 1840 when a Muhammadan 
fanatic calling himself Abdul Rehman raised a revolt in Mandvi, Dhaujisha went with 
the force that was sent to suppress the outbreak. He was among the first to cross 
the river, and endeavoured to prevail on the fakir to surrender himself, but along with 
the Rdja’s agent and some others he was killed in the attempt. In recognition of 
Dhanjisha’s services his widow was given a yearly pension of Rs, 3000. Pherozsha, 
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of the P&rsis 1 and since then has had as permanent settlers the largest 
and richest section of the community, 3 In Bombay the Parsis have 
showed themselves most enterprising and successful merchants. The 
bulk of the native foreign trade was in their hands and the very great 
liberality of some of the leading Parsis made their name honourable. 
Between a.d, 1857 and 1863 they secured a large share of the wealth 
that was poured into Western India by the American war and by the 
making of railways. In a.d. 1864 and 1865 many lately- made fortunes 
weie lost and some old families were ruined. But most were able to keep a 
competence and some remain among the richest families in Bombay island. 
Since a,i>. 1865 the Parsis have played a leading part in starting and 
developing the great factory industry that has sprung up since a.d. 18 54. 3 
Many of the largest and best managed mills belong to Pdrsis and besides 
as owners and shareholders large numbers find highly paid employment 
as mechanical engineers and weaving carding and spinning masters. 
Broach ranks next to Bombay in the prosperity of its Parsis. The 
Parsis of Broach Anklesvar and other towns in the Broach district are 
wealthier than the bulk of other natives of the place. There is hardly a 
Parsi family that does not own a merchant, a trader, or a contractor. In 
all Gujardt the Pdrsis of Broach are remarkable for their enterprise and 
perseverance as merchants. They deal largely in cotton, timber, fuel, 
and in the flower of the moir-ra Bassia latifolia, and own several cotton 
gins. They are also to be found in Bhavnagar as prosperous cotton 

Dhanjisha’s eldest son, became Principal Sa&ar Amin in a.d, 1825 and Native Judge of 
tbe Surat court in a.d. 1832 and was appointed Governor’s Native Agent for Dliarampor 
Bansdaand M flndvi. In a.d, 1822 Government granted Phorozsha the six villages of 
Umber, VeHrva, Bhanodra, Cess, Khurvel, and R&jvada yielding Rs. 12,000 a year, 
Pkerozslia also received tbe village of Vandervala worth Rs. GO0O a year from the Bansda 
chief and a village named Kamlapur from the Mandvi chief. Pherozsha’s heirs up till 
recently enjoyed these villages. He died in a.d. 1843 and was honoured by one of the 
largest funerals ever seen in Surat (Parsi Prakash, I. 417). Ardeshir, Dlianjisha’s second 
son, rose to be the most prominent man in Surat. As fcotml or head of the police he 
freed the city from robbers and pirates, remodelled the police, and according to the 
common saying enabled the people to sleep with open, doors. In a.d. 1829 in reward 
for his services Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay (a.d. 1827 -1830), presented 
him with a gold medal, dresses of honour, and four villages worth about Rs. 3000 a year. 
Ardeshir died in a,d. 1856. 

1 The first great migration from Girjardt to Bombay seems to have taken place 
in a.d. 1700. In that year owing to a severe famine in Gujardt a large number of 
PaJrsi families from the villages round Surat crowded to Bombay where they were 
received by the local Pafrsis with sympathy and liberality. 

2 The following are the chief available details of the strength of the P Arsis at 
different times since the beginning of the century. In a.d. 1806 there were believed to 
be 18,000 Parsis in Surat and 3000 in Broach (Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, 
I, 616). In A.D. 1816 the Pdrsi population including Bombay was returned at 16,000 
families (Ditto, 615); in a.d. 1817 at 15,000 families, 6000 of them in Bombay 
(J. R. A. Soc. I), In a.d. 1825 there were 10,000 Parsis in Surat (Calcutta Review, 
IX. 103- 187). In a.d. 1835 there were 10,000 in Surat and not more than 35,000 m 
all India. (Oriental Christian Spectator, VI, 232.) In a.d. 1852 the adults of 
Gujar&t and the north Konkan were estimated at 20,000 (Briggs’ Persia). The census 
returns of the Bombay Presidency give their total population, excluding Native States, 
at (-6,498 in 1872, 72,265 in 1881, and 73,945 in 1891 . Including Native States their 
total pop Ration was 91,361 according to the census of 1891. 

3 The first steam cotton-spinning factory was opened by Mr. K&vasji N&n&bhai Davar 
in a.d. 1854, and the first half-yearly dividend paid was Rs. 600 for a share of Rs.5000. 
The first attempt to start a spinning and weaving mill in Bombay was made as early 
as A. d. 1845 by Fr&mji Kdvdsji Banaji a wealthy and philanthropic gentleman of 
Bombay. But others did not join in the enterprise and the shares were not taken up, 
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merchants. A wealthy P&rsi merchant of Broach has obtained, under 
the usual terras^ a large extent of wasteland in the Paneh Mahals and 
established on it a large and thriving settlement of labourers under 
the supervision and control of a number of PArsis whom lie has en- 
couraged to take part in the operation. The settlement after the name 
of its founder's grandfather is called Rustampura. Much wasteland 
has been turned into a fertile tract yielding cotton wheat and other 
crops. The PArsis of Gandevi Bilimora and BalsAr rank next as 
merchants. They carry on a large trade in dried fish, castor oil, 
timber, fuel, grain, moivra flowers, and molasses. Bilimora PArsis 
enjoy a good reputation as carpenters. Balsar PArsis were farmers of 
villages in the neighbouring states of Dharampor and Bansda and 
also held liquor farms and shops. In AhmedAbAd and Cambay Parsi 
families are very few and unimportant. In Surat and NavsAri PArsis 
figure as rich landlords, though after the crash that followed the share 
mania of a.d. 1864-65 many of the best and richest holdings in Surat 
passed from their hands. In NavsAri the Desai family represents the 
largest PArsi landlords. 1 Many poor PArsi families in Surat still (a.d. 
1898) support themselves by the old craft of weaving silk cloth, while 
those in the villages around Surat and in NavsAri are chiefly occupied 
as cultivators of small farms and as drawers and sellers of palm- juice. 

On the whole in GujarAt as landlords merchants petty traders 
and Government and railway contractors, PArsis hold a respectable 
and prosperous position. PArsis enjoy almost a monopoly of liquor 
farms and liquor shops. They fill prominent posts in cotton and 
ginning factories. In the service of Government and of native states 
as well as in railway and municipal service they are gaining an in- 
creasing share of well-paid and honourable posts. As lawyers engineers 
and physicians PArsis hold their own with any other natives of India, 


1 The office of desai of Navs&ri has been held by Pafrsis since a,d. 1419 when Changa 
Asa who brought the banjato fire to Navs&ri was appointed des&u The office remained 
in Changa A'sa’s family till, about A.D. 1593, Dastur Kekobad, the son of Dastur 
Meherji Rtlna, was made des&i. His family did not hold the office long. A few years 
later a Mobed named Behram Feredun secured the office as representative of Changa 
Asa’s family of whom no male heirs were left. The clesdiship remained in Behram 
Faredun’s family till about a.d. 1.714 when a large share of the emolument was sold to 
a wealthy Mobed Temulji Rastamji Sirvai since called Desdi. In a.d. 1720 Temulji was 
discerning enough to see that the Gdikwdr’s power would dominate in Gujardt. He 
accordingly waited on Fildjirdv Gdikwar at Songdd and induced him to establish 
posts in the Surat Athavisi and to give him the management of the revenue affairs 
of the newly acquired lands. Keen rivalry continued between the descendants of 
Beheram Faredun and the representatives of Temulji and the office of desdi was 
held sometimes by the one family sometimes by the other. Temulji Bustamji’s 
family was the more successful. They are now (a.d. 1898) known as the chief desats 
to distinguish them from Behram Faredun’s family who are called Poria desdis. In 
A.d. 3800 and 1802 Mancherji Kharsedji the grandson of Temulji Rustam ji was of so 
much value to the British in their dealings with the Gdikwdr that in a,d. 1817 the 
Court of Directors granted him a monthly pension of Bs. 200 for three generations. 
They also gave a guarantee or lake dhari that his family estate should be unmolested. 
The Gdikwdrs continued to dispute the permanency of this guarantee, but, in a.d. 
1856, the Government of India decided the point in the Desdf s favour. 
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SECTION III. —APPEARANCE, BUESB, SPEECH, 

The Parsis are one of the fairest, and, especially the village Parsis, 
one of the most vigorous classes in Gujarat. In most Parsi faces the 
eyes are large, black, brown or occasionally gray, the nose is long 
straight and sometimes hooked, and the mouth and chin well cut. 
On the whole they are better looking and seem better fed and better off 
than the bulk of their Hindu and Musalmdn neighbours. Most of the 
younger generation are free from the marks of small-pox by which 
many of their elders are disfigured. On the other hand the complaint is 
general that especially in towns the young men and women are less 
robust than their fathers and mothers. 

Neither men nor women ever leave off either the sacred shirt called 
saclra or the girdle called kusti. The men always cover the head with a 
skullcap and the women with a white headSloth called mathdb&na . 
Among the men the village P&rsi generally shaves the whole head except 
the topknot, wears a carelessly wound white headscarf, a short white 
cotton coat reaching to the thighs, loose cotton trousers drawn up to the 
calves, and native shoes or sandals. At home he lays aside his short coat, 
and instead of his headscarf wears a skullcap of coloured cotton or silk. 
On great occasions he puts on a roughly folded cloth turban in shape 
like a Bombay Parses or a Surat V&nia's headdress and a long white 
cotton coat. Town P&rsis wear in-doors a skullcap a waistcoat fine 
cotton trousers and slippers without stockings. Out of doors they 
put on a well-folded turban of dark Masulipatam or Bandri that is 
Masulibandri cloth spotted with white. They wholly or partly shave 
the head, the older and poorer keeping a topknot and two ear-loeks. 
Of face hair they keep whiskers and mustaches but shave the beard. 
The turban does not differ from that worn by Bombay Parsis. The 
old and those who dislike change, both among the rich and the poor, 
generally wear a white longcloth coat, and sometimes a broadcloth or 
other woollen coat made in native fashion, and native-shaped longcloth 
or silk trousers. The well-to-do use light well-made native shoes with 
or without stockings, and in a number of cases light English boots take 
the place of native shoes. The poor use thick heavy native shoes 
without stockings. Most of the younger men wear coats of cotton 
silk or wool cut in European style, use silk or woollen trousers of 
European make, and stockings and boots of English pattern. The hair 
is worn short in English fashion. Most have whiskers and mustaches 
but almost all shave the chin. The priests may at once be known from 
other Parsis by being dressed wholly in white including the headdress, 
by wearing a full beard, and by not shaving the head. The dress and 
ornaments of a rich man are worth Rs. 450 to Rs. 2000 ; of a middle 
class man Rs. 120 to Rs. 270 ; and of a poor man Rs, 80 to Rs. 85. 
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Dress and Ornaments: Men. 


Articles, 

Rich. 

Middle. 


Pooh. 


Cost. 

Number 

Cos 

t. 

Number 

Cost. 

Number 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From! To 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs, 


Rs. 1 Rs. 

Turbans ... ... ... 

5 to 10 

20 

40 

1 to 2 

3 

S 

3 

2 ; 3 

Shirts Sadras ... 

40 to 50 

20 

25 

10 to 20 

5 

10 

6 to 30 

2 j 5 

Cotton Trousers ... ... 

40 to 50 

20 

30 

10 to 20 

5 

10 

6 to 10 

2 ; » 

Silk Trouseis 

5 to 10 

25 

60 

1 to 3 

4 

15 

... 

... 

Waistcoats ... ... 

40 to 50 

20 

30 

5 to 10 

3 

5 

o 

i | ... 

Cotton Coats 

40 to 50 

00 

SO 

10 to 20 

15 

30 

2 to 5 

2 ; s 

Woollen Coats 

2 to 4 

40 

SO 

1 to 2 

5 

25 

1 

5 7 

Skullcaps ... 

15 to SO 

10 

40 

7 to 12 

3 

6 

0 

i : 2 

Stockings (Pairs, 

40 to 50 

15 

25 

12 

3 

5 

... 

... ; ... 

Towels ... 

40 to 50 

15 

20 

5 to 12 

2 

5 

3 

i ; 1 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

3 to 12 

9 

36 

3 

2 

6 

... 

... ! ... 

Boots 

1 to 3 

8 

30 

1 

1 4 

8 

... 

... 1 ... 

Shoes 

2 to 5 

2 

' 7 

2 

! 2 

3 

1 

! ! H 

Slippers 

2 

1 

... 

1 

i 

! 

... 

... |... 

Long Rohes Jdmds 

2 to 5 

6 

! 15 

1 to 3 

3 

! 9 

1 

2 ‘ 

W aistcloths Pichodis 

2 to 5 

4 

I 15 

1 to 3 

2 


1 

H | ... 

Sacred Girdles Kustis 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 1 

Jewelled Rings 

2 to 5 

100 

1000 

1 | 

30 

75 

... 

... 

Gold Rings 

lto3 

10 

50 ! 

2 

18 

... 

1 

9 ... 

Silver Rings 

... 

... 

... ! 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 4 

Watch and Chain j 

1 

75 

4 CO 

1 

15 

50 


■ ... ... 


All Pdrsi women wind a white piece of muslin round the head and 
gather their hair in a Grecian knot at the back of the head. Over the 
sacred shirt and cord village women wear a tight fitting sleeveless 
bodice. The trousers are generally of coloured cotton. Over all they 
wind a silk robe or sari round the body passing the skirt back between 
the feet and drawing the upper end over the right shoulder and out of 
doors over the right temple like the higher class Hindu women of 
Gujardt. On great occasions village women wear trousers of silk instead 
of cotton and silk robes. Slippers are worn out of doors and occa- 
sionally in the house. On high days their ornaments are a gold neck- 
lace, gold or silver bracelets, and gold earrings, but except that widows 
change them for gold or silver their only every-day ornaments are 
glass bangles chit ah. The dress of women in cities and large towns 
does not differ from that of village women, except that in towns they 
do not draw the skirt of the siik robe between the legs in Hindu 
fashion, but wear it hanging in loose folds so as to hide the trousers. 
Middle class and rich town women always wear silk robes and silk 
trousers, and in many cases use a sleeved polka instead of the bodice. 
They also wear slippers with stockings indoors as well as out of doors, 
and in a few cases English shoes. Their ornaments are costly, of 
diamonds and pearls as well as of gold. Diamond and pearl earrings 
have almost taken the place of gold earrings, and in very wealthy 
families pearl necklaces and pearl and diamond-studded bangles are 
also worn. A rich woman's wardrobe and ornaments are worth 
R s. 3000 to Rs. 10,500, a middle class woman’s Rs, 620 to Rs. 1300, 
and of a poor woman’s Rs, 110 to Rs. £00. 
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Dress and Ornaments : Women , 


Articles. 

j 

Rich. 

Middle. J 

Poor. j 

Number 

.. Cost. : :;" 


' ' COSt. 

Number 

; Cost, 

From 

To 


From 

To 

From 

To 



Rs. 

Rs. ' 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Silk Robes Saris ... 

10 to 25 

300 

800 

3 to 5 

60 

150 

. ' 2 ■ 

30 

50 

S 'Cotton Robes ... . 


■■ 

... 


: ,,, ■ 


2 : 

6 

7 

Shirts Sadr us 

20 to 40 

15 

40 

10 to 20 

8 

20 

6 to 10 

3 

6 

Silk Trousers 

10 to 25 

30 

100 

3 to 6 

9 

30 

1 to 2 

3 

6 

Cotton ditto 





• it 


3 



Chintz Bodices 

20 to 40 

5 

10 

10 to 20 

3 

5 

2 to 5 

I 

n 

Silk ditto 

3 

10 

25. 

2 .... 

6 

12 

2 ■ 

.2. 

4 

Polkas ! 

3 to 5 

10 

20 

2 to 3 

6 

15 


■. ... 


Stockings 

12 Pairs 

0 

15 

. 12 

4 

10 

'■ 



Sacred Girdles Rustis .7 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

6 

1 

| 

■; l : . 

Slippers 

3 Pairs 

3 

5 

DSD '•■ 

1 

3 

1 

' " * 

1 

Gold Chains 

2 to 3 

200 

soo 

2 to 3 

50 

200 

1 

30 

60 

Gold Necklaces .... 

1 

200 

500 

■■ 1 

200 

:400 

"... 



. ■■■Pearl. .Neck: ace . ... .. ... 

1 

500 

3000 


; ti» -• 


■' ;■ ..... - 


. . ... 

Diamond Barrings 

2 to 4 

400 

2000 





... 


Gold Bangles & Bracelets... 

4 

200 

400 

2 

150 

'.200 

.*]*.■ .v 

. ■ .... 


Silver ditto 

... 



... ' ■ 

tJ) 


1 

20 

30 

Pearl or Diamond Bangles, 

2 

1000 

2000 


■; 

| ... 

' ... ■' 

■ ,„■ ■■ 


Pearl Earrings 

2 to 4 

100 

200 

2 to 4 

100 

200 

1 

5 

20 

Gold Earrings 




2 

20 

j 50 

1 

10 

20 


After they are six months old, children are clothed in a frock or 
jabhlan of cotton if the parents are poor and of silk if the parents 
are well-to-do. As they grow old, cotton or silk trousers are added, 
and between seven and nine, when the initiation or navjote ceremony 
has been performed, children are dressed like grown men and women. 
As far as they are able, parents are fond of decking their children with 
gold or silver finger rings, pearl earrings, gold bracelets, and silver 
anklets. The wardrobe and ornaments of a child of rich parents are 
worth Rs. 300 to Es. 400, of middle class parents Rs. 150 to Rs.250, 
and of poor parents Its. 60 to Rs, 70. 

Dress and Ornaments : Children , ■■ 



Rich. | 

Middle. 

Poor. 

.Articles. 


Cost. | 


C08t, 


Cost. 


Number 



Number 



Number 








From! 

To 


From 

To 


From 

To 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

2 to 5 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Silk Frocks .*« 

10 to 20 

50 

100 

10 to 15 

' 25 

50 

5 

15 

Cotton ditto 

12 to 25 

8 

6 

12 to 25 

3 

6 

6 to 12 

1 

2 

Silk Trousers 

5 to Ml 

20 

30 

3 to 5 

6 

12 

■■ ■■■'. 8. : . 

4| 

6 

Cotti m ditto 

12 to 25 

4 

8 

12 to 25 

4 

8 

6 to 12 

1 ; 

■'2 

Silk Polkas 

3 to 5 

6 

15 

2 to 3 

4 

8 


‘j 


Chir.tz Waistcoats 

12 

5 

... 



12 

3 

1 

Skulicaps 

5 to 10 

10 

20 

3 to 5 

6 

3 

1 

3 

Gold Bangles 

Silver ditto 

2 

100 

200 

! 2 

50 

100 

2* 

20 

25 

Anklets 

2* 

**io 

35 

*2 

*5 

10 

2 

5 . 

10 : 

Gold Finger Rings 

1 to 2 

8 

16 j 

1 

8 

... 

■ i ■ ;■ 

1 

i 

*** 

Silver ditto 

■ ■ . 

... 



. ■. 

”2 


■1 

Gobi Earrings 

2 

1 

2 

*2 

1 

'"■’P.l 

1 

1 

1 

Silver* ditto 

... 

■ ■NM-' ' 




■25 ' 
20 

/ 

A 

Silver Beit Random ... 

"i 

20 

25 

i 

20 


■ 20 

... 

Pearl Earrings ... ... 

2 

20 

30 

2 

15 

r /D : D 





Gujar&ti is the home tongue of all Gujarat P&rsis. Most Gojar&t 
P&rsis can speak Hindustani and a few in the south of the province 
know Marathi. Large numbers of Par si youths learn English not 
only in Gujarat high schools but in the colleges at Ahmedabad 
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Bombay and Poona. The Fdrsi Zarthosti Madresa in Surat and the 
Tatd Madresa in Navsari have been founded to teach Zend, the name 
in common use for the language of the Parsi holy books/ and Persian 
which most Parsi youths choose as one of their classical languages at 
the entrance and higher examinations of the Bombay University. In 
the cities and towns and even in some of the larger villages the local 
and Bombay Parsi Panchayat or council schools teach both boys and 
girls prayers in Gujarati and Zend. The education of poor and middle 
class Parsi women is limited to what they learn as girls in primary 
schools. Most of them can read and write Gujarati and work simple 
sums. Among the well-to-do and educated the higher education of 
women is encouraged. 


1 The language of the holy books is properly Avesta of which Zend is the commen- 
tary or translation. See Below page 211. 
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SECTION IV,— HOUSE AND FOOD. 

Houses of town Parsis are generally large and well built, one or two 
storeys high, with walls of brick and mortar and tiled roofs. Village 
houses have generally mud walls and tiled roofs except in Ichhapur 
near Surat and Elav near Broach, where are a few two-storeyed 
houses as good as those in Bombay. All have a front veranda, and 
inside of the veranda a large hall filling the whole breadth of the 
house. All have a separate cooking room and a sick or lying-in room. 
Poor houses have only one more room or two more at the most. In 
rich houses the number of rooms varies from six to ten according to 
space, means, and requirements. 

The furniture in a rich man's house varies in value from Rs, 2000 to 
Rs. 3000 or even more. It includes sofas chairs tables clocks cabinets 
mirrors pictures carpets and cushions, and in bedrooms bedsteads boxes 
and wardrobes. In a middle class house the furniture, including bed- 
steads a few chairs two or three wooden stools and a few boxes and 
cupboards is worth Rs, 100 to Rs. 500. In a poor house the furniture 
including one or two bedsteads one or two boxes and one or two 
wooden stools is worth Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. A rich man’s house has silver 
water-vessels, copper and copperbrass cooking and water- vessels, cups 
dishes and trays, and silver and brass goblets, worth altogether Rs. 1000 
to Rs. 3000. In a middle class house the corresponding vessels are 
worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 and Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 in a poor house. 

Though the knowledge of the original object with which they were 
done has passed away, the following Pdrsi observances on the occa- 
sions of building a house and of digging a well are valuable exam- 
ples of the widespread belief in the Place Spirit and the fear that 
evil will happen to the builder or digger unless the Place Spirit is 
either pacified or seared. The Freemason's practice of laying under 
a foundation-stone grain oil wine and coins, four of the greatest spirit- 
scarers, seems like these Parsi observances to be handed down from 
times when the Place Spirit was one of the most dreaded of fiends. 1 
When the foundation of a Pdrsi house is to be laid, at the bottom of 
the first pit that is dug a small copper box containing ‘panch-ratmi 
literally Five Jewels, is placed, but in practice the box holds a small piece 
of jewelled metal made of gold and silver mixed with atoms of diamonds 
rubies and pearls. Besides the piece of jewelled metal which costs about 
Rs. 1-|, the copper box contains a betelnut and betel-leaf, turmeric, fresh 
green grass, redpowder, coriander seed, and raw sugar. After the 
box is laid in the ground the sides of the pit are built up and its 
mouth is closed with brick and mortar. Over the mouth of the pit are 
strewn betelnut and betel-leaves dry dates and flowers, a eocoanut and 


1 Evidence that grain oil wine and coin are among the greatest spirit-scarers is 
given in the Shol&pur Gazetteer, XX. page 527. 
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an egg are broken on It, an urn with burning* frankincense is waved 
over It, and pieces of the broken cocoanut and some raw sugar are 
handed to the workmen. At the tune or fixing the first door the words 
‘ Help of Ahuramazd J are written in red paint on the door frame, a rupee 
is nailed at the top of the frame, a garland of flowers and two unhusked 
eoeoaimts are hung from it along with a silk bag containing betel nut 
and leaf, dry dates, turmeric, fresh green grass, redpowder, raw sugar, 
and coriander seeds ; an urn with burning frankincense is waved near 
the bag ; a cocoanut is broken, and the pieces together with the raw sugar 
are handed among the workmen. The same ceremony is performed when 
the topmost beam or mob/i is laid into which in addition the well-to-do 
drive a silver nail. When the house is finished the front gate is marked 
with turmeric and redpowder, garlands of flowers and green leaves 
are hung on it, in one of the rooms is set a goblet filled with water 
with a cocoanut marked with turmeric and redpowder in its mouth 
and a garland of flowers over it. Priests are asked to read prayers and 
perform ceremonies especially in honour of the thirty- three Yazads or 
angels, and friends and relations are called to a feast. When a well is 
to be dug, at the centre of the ground marked for the well, flowers are 
strewn, a cocoanut is broken and its water sprinkled on the ground, and 
priests are engaged to recite prayers in honour of Avan Arduisur, the 
water-spirit or angel who presides over water, and to perform ceremonies 
in honour of Aspand&rmad, the earth-spirit or angel who presides over 
the earth. 

With Par sis eating and drinking are religious duties, because 
apparently, food and drink help to drive off the evil spirits and visions 
which haunt the fasting and weakly and which it is one of the chief 
objects of the Par si religion to keep at a distance. 1 Rich and middle 
class Parsis take three meals a day, at morning noon and night. Their 
morning meal or breakfast, which they take between six and eight, con- 
sists of tea, wheat or rice bread, eggs or minced mutton, and butter. 
Their midday meal or dinner consists of cooked rice, split pulse ddl y 
fish or mutton, pickles, with especially among old men, a glass of rnowra 
Bassia latifolia liquor. Their evening meal or supper, which they take 
between seven and nine, consists of wheat or rice bread, one to three or 
more dishes of mutton or fowl cooked with vegetables of different 
kinds, fish, pickles, and mowra spirits or English liquor and wines, 
followed occasionally by fruit. The poor before going to work break 
their fast with cold thick millet bread prepared the night before and 
ckhds or curds. At noon they have cooked rice with split pulse or 
curds and pickles, and in the evening millet bread with some vegetable, 
cooked peas and pulse, and occasionally mutton or fowl. Motor a spirits 
are generally taken with the midday and eveniug meals. In sea side 
villages fresh or dried fish forms the principal article of food ; in other 
places dried fish, chiefly dried bumalo Harpodon nehereus, is used as a 
relish at all meals. GujaiAt Parsis generally eat seated on a cloth 
from a copper or brass plate on which the whole dinner is piled. A few 


1 The belief in the spirit -searing power of food is shown in the P&rsi proverb ‘He 
who tons wasteland into a corn-field scares the evil Ahrim&n.’ 
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well-to-do families, in imitation of Bombay Parsis, use chairs and tables 
and eat oS china plates. Most eat with their fingers. The well-to-do 
use mutton almost every day especially at the evening meal. Tdcli or 
palm-juice is a favourite drink at almost all meals and especially at 
feasts. The monthly cost of food in a rich family of six persons is 
ordinarily estimated at Rs. 85, in a middle class family at Rs. 50, and 
in a poor family at Rs. 10 to Rs. 20} 

Feasts or rather large dinners are given on three chief occasions, on 
the fourth day after a death, on marriages, and at the religious national 
festivals called Gahamidrs. At all public dinners the guests are seated 
in rows on long strips of cloth about half a yard wide, spread in the 
streets, in long verandas, or in public places specially built and set apart 
for the purpose. On the ground in front of each guest is laid a large 
plantain leaf or plates made of the banian or other leaves called 
patravals . In some cases when feasts are given by the rich, chairs and 
tables in English fashion are used. The first course is rice or wheat 
bread, one or two vegetables, meat, fresh fish, and pickles. Motor a 
spirit is handed round to all who wish it. The second course is rice 
and pulse washed down with tddi palm-juice instead of mowra spiiits. 3 
Of animal food Pdrsis eat, of quadrupeds, only the flesh of goats and 
sheep. Of birds they generally eat only the domestic hen, but have 
no rale or feeling against eating other birds. They do not eat the 
cock after it has begun to crow, because from that time the bird is held 
sacred, the belief being that its crowing has the effect of driving away 
evil spirits. P&rsis do not smoke tobacco. 


1 The details are : Monthly Food Charges for Six Persons. 



Cost. 1 

A.RT1CL1S. 

Cost. 

ABTICIiHS. 

Bich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 

Rich. 

Middle. 

Poor. 


Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

. Rs. ■ 

Rs, 

Rico 

5 

5 

4 

Milk 

4 

2 

1 

Split Pulse JDdl ... 

1 


* 

Meat 

S 

4 

1 

Wheat ... ... 

3 

4 


Salt 

* 

* 

1 

Jowari 

3 

3 

3 

Pickles ... .J 

1 

* 

4 

Butter Ghi -! 

10 

5 

1 

Eggs 

6 

3 

4 

Pish , fresh and dried 

10 

5 

. 1.1 

Vegetables 

6 

4 

1 

Fuel . 

7 

5 

i! 

Spices ...... 

1 

4 

- i 

Tea 

2 

U 


| Snuff ... ... 

1 

1 

4 

Sugar 

3 

if 


Sseame Oil 

1 

1 

4 

Molasses 

1 

1 

‘ 4 

Liquor 

1* 

6 

2 


3 The cost of a feast for fifty persons is : Rice Rs, ; pulse 8 annas ; wheat 12 annas ; 
butter Rs. 2f ; meat Rs. 4s ; spices 12 annas ; vegetables Rs. 2 ; leaf-plates 8 annas ; 
liquor Rs. 6 ; miscellaneous Rs, 2 ; cook’s wages Rs, 3J ; total Rs. 241 or an average of 
about S annas a head. 
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SECTION V.— DAILY LIFE. 

The Parsis of Gujar&t both men and women are early risers. ^ The 
religions, who make a point of reciting prayers between three in the 
morning and dawn at which the P^rsi day begins, leave their beds 
between three and four, and most others are up a good while before 
sunrise. All, on rising, standing at the foot of their bed, loosen their 
sacred cord husti and recite the histi prayer . 1 2 "When the prayer is 
finished they take some cowV urine nercmg in the palm of the left 
hand, and while reciting a short prayer/ rub it on their face hands 
and feet and afterwards wash with water the parts rubbed. The devout 
and those who have leisure bathe at once daily after the nerang prayer. 
The poor bathe once in three or four days. Every time they take a bath, 
that is before they commence to wash the body with water, they rub the 
urine three times over their whole person. After washing the body they 
clean the mouth and again recite the sacred -cord prayer. They are now 
ready either to recite further prayers or to take a light breakfast, and go 
to work or visit friends or the fire-temple. At noon they dine, take a 
short nap or go back to work, or, in the case of leisurely or retired 
people, play chess or cards. Clerks shopkeepers and traders have 
luncheon sent to them at their shop or office. Of the well-to-do those 
that stay at home have tea between three and five, and in the evening 


1 In reciting the prayer the reciter always faces the sun, that is he turns to the east 
in the morning till noon and. to the west from noon to sundown. After sunset the 
reciter either faces a lamp or the moon if it is visible. The sacred thread or Tcmti 
prayer runs : 

Let Ahuramazd be king, and let Ahrim&n, the wicked holder-aloof, he smitten and 
broken. May Ahrimdn, the Devas (devils), the Drujas (evil spirits), the sorcerers, the 
evil Ktk&s (wilfully blind) and Karapas (wilfully deaf), the oppressors, the evil-doers, 
the Asraogs (perverfcers of truth), the wicked, the enemies,* the Paris (faries) be smitten 
and broken. May the enemies be afflicted. May the enemies be far off. Ahuramazd, 
Lord ! of all sins I repent. 

All the evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds, which I have thought, spoken, done in 
the world, which are become my nature-all these sins, thoughts, words, and deeds, 
bodily, spiritual, earthly, heavenly, 0 Lord, pardon,* I repent of them with the three 
words (good thoughts, good speech, good deeds). 

Pleased he Ahuramazd, contempt for Angromanyus (Satan), Come to iny protection 
O Ahuira ! I am a Mazdayacnian. As a Mazdayacnian, a follower of Zarathustra, will 1 
confess myself, as a praiser, as a follower. I praise the welt-thought sentiment, the 
well-spoken speech, the well-done deed. I praise the Mazdayacnian law which is free 
from doubt, which removes strife, which gives harmony, and is truth. Among all 
that are and all that will be, the law, that which is of Zarathustra and Ahuramazd, is 
the greatest, the best, and the highest. I believe that from Ahuramazd all gifts 
come. Such is the Mazdayacnian law, which I praise. 

2 The cow-urine or nerang prayer runs : Broken broken be Patau. AbrimAn and his 
deeds and works are vile and accursed. May those vile and accursed deeds and works 
never reach or influonce me. The three and thirty Amshasp&nds and Ahuramazd the 
giver are victorious and holy* 
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go to the market^ the river side, or any other place where they can meet 
friends and gossip. They return home about seven. Traders shop- 
keepers and clerks stay at their offices or shops till about seven. On 
returning home they wash their face hands and feet, recite the sacred- 
thread prayer, and sup either at once or after reciting the night prayers, 
beginning with a short prayer before the lamp. After supper they play 
chess or cards or chat for an hour or two, or at once go to bed. After 
every call of nature all Pdrsis. wash the face hands and feet and recite 
the sacred-thread prayer. In places where palm liquor is plentiful as 
in Navsari and in the villages round Surat, tadi or palm liquor parties 
of men and women are often arranged, those who join them going to 
the palm gardens about three and making merry till after sunset. ~ 

Parsi women rise about four, go through the sacred-thread and cow- 
urine prayers, wash, sweep the house and part of the street in front of 
the house, clean the vessels to be used during the day, bring the day's 
supply of freshwater from the well, sprinkle with water the whole 
house, the entrance, and the street in front of the house and draw lucky 
chalk-marks on and in front of the threshold . 1 In families which have 
several women, while some sweep the house and make the chalk-marks, 
others neatly dressed go out to fetch drinking water which is sometimes 
brought from a distance. By seven they have prepared tea and Break- 
fast for the house, and cooking and other house-work keeps them busy 
till about noon. When the family is not large or when there are more 
than one woman, they find time, in priestly families, to spin wool and 
weave sacred threads 2 3 or in lay families to weave cotton tape and 
cloth. After the male members of the family have dined, the 
women dine, clean the dishes, rest or bathe, and spin or weave till about 
three. At three the house is again swept and cleaned and sprinkled 
with water, and about five those who did not bring water in the morning 
go to fetch it. On returning home they light the lamps and carry over 
the whole house a small metal urn of burning frankincense, and, 
especially on new- moon day, hang garlands of sweet flowers round the 
lamp. They next bake the bread and make ready the other articles 
which have to be cooked for supper. They sup when the men have done, 
clean the dishes, look after the children, see that all in the house is right,, 
and go to bed. In rich families where servants are employed women 
do not fetch water or clean dishes. They pass their leisure in sewing, 
chatting, reading, and visiting. 

When about five years old Pdrsi boys are sent to primary schools kept 
by Pdrsi priests or Hindu masters. The Parsi priests teach their 
pupils the Gujarati alphabet and the portions of the Zend A vesta, 


1 The chalk-marks are not different from those made by Hindus. They are made 
of any white powder, chalk being adopted as being convenient. In most families 
the lucky or spirit-scaring power of these patterns is forgotten. The common belief 
is that any figure, line, or curve that is graceful or catches the fancy may be intro- 
duced. These marks are made on holy days and other festive and joyous occasions. 

Some house* mothers make these marks daily except when in mourning. 

3 The wool which P&rsi women spin generally conies from Kdfchi&wdr. Ordinary wool 
sells at He. 1 to Rs. 6 the pound, and the best quality at Rs. 8 to. Rs. 12. Women of 
priestly families earn as much as Ks. 10 to Ks. 25 a month by weaving sacred threads. 
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which a child should know by heart for the sacred-thread ceremony 
which takes place when the child is between seven and nine. About 
seven a boy goes to the public school to learn Gujar&ti and English. If 
he is the son of a priest, the boy continues to attend the priest's school 
both morning and evening to learn the portions of the Zend A vesta re- 
quired for the Herbad or ordination 1 ceremony, the rest of the day being 
devoted to secular education in the ordinary schools. The boy becomes 
an under-priest or Herbad at twelve or sometimes later. By this time 
he has gained a fair knowledge of Gujardti, arithmetic, and geography, 
and is able to read a little English. He is then taken from the public 
school and placed almost wholly under a priest from whom he learns the 
portions of the Zend Avesta required for the Maratab ceremony by 
passing which an under-priest or Herbad becomes a full priest or Mobed. 
The compulsory education of Parsi children in the Zend Avesta extends 
only to the portion required for the sacred-thread ceremony. Except 
for the sons of priests who mean to enter the priesthood any further 
knowledge of the Zend Avesta is optional. All that a layman requires 
is to be able to recite or to read fluently from books, printed in Gujarati 
character the portion of the Zend Avesta used in daily prayers. A Parsi 
girl when about six years old is sent to the girls' school where she is 
taught the Gujarati alphabet, the portions of the Zend Avesta required 
for the sacred-thread ceremony, and sometimes if she belongs to the 
priestly class to spin wool. After the thread ceremony, till she is about 
ten years old, a girl generally continues to attend school from ten to five. 
She attends school to a later age if her parents desire her to pursue higher 
studies. During the rest of the day she helps her mother in house-work. 
She is generally married between five and twelve and till she comes of 
age she goes to her father-in-law's house occasionally and on holidays. 
After she comes of age she is a member of her father-in-law's family and 
occasionally visits her parents' house. Marriages at a more advanced age 
are becoming less uncommon. 


1 Details of the Herbad or ordination service and the maratab ceremony are given 
under Priests (see Below pages 222 to 266). 
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SECTION VI.— RELIGION. 

The religion of the Pdrsis is known as the Mazclayacnian religion, 
Mazda meaning Omniscient the name o£ the Almighty. Thus Ahnra- 
mazd means the Allknowing Lord. In his confession of faith the 
Pdrsi declares : I am a Mazdayacnian, a Mazdayaenian throuoh. Zara- 
thnstra that is Zoroaster the Prophet, who according to one account 
lived about b.c. 1000 and according to other accounts even earlier. The 
life of Zoroaster is surrounded and overshadowed by the miraculous. 
He was bom at Rae in Media and flourished in Baktria. The sacred 
books of the Zoroastrians are known as the Zend Avesta, literally the 
translation of the Avesta or sacred texts. 1 According to tradition in 
Zoroaster's time these books included twenty-one nusha or parts. 2 Of 

1 According to Dr. Spiegel, the proper meaning of the word Zend or Zand is com- 
mentary or translation, that is the translation of the ancient texts whose Sassanian name 
was Avesta or Apasta (Westergaar&’s Zend Avesta, I. 1). Thus strictly tho 
language of the ancient texts is Avesta. Zend is no language. But the word, meaning 
commentary, indicated the Pehlevi language, in which the original texts were explained 
and translated during the Sassanian period (a.d. 226 to 651) when the Zoroastriaa writings 
were collected and compiled. After Neriosangh (a.d. 7 20) confusion arose. The original 
meaning of the word Zend was forgotten, and Zend and Pehlevi being understood to he 
the names of two languages, Zend was applied to the language of the original texts and 
Pehlevi to the language of the Sassanian poriod. Westergaard says : This confusion 
and erroneous use have now become too universal to be corrected ; to avoid it in some 
degree, I shall apply the form Zend to the ancient language and Zand to the Pehlevi 
translation. 

2 The names and contents of the original twenty-one parts or nushs of the Zend 
Avasta were : 

(1) Setudtar or Setiid yashts from the Zend gtniti praise or worship, comprised 
thirty- three chapters, containing the praise and worship of the yazatas or angels. 

(2) Setndgar , twenty -two chapters, containing prayers and instructions to men regard- 
ing good actions, chiefly those called jadangoi that is to bring men to help their fellow- 
men. 

(3) Vahista Mathra,^ twenty-two chapters treating of abstinence, piety, religion, and 
the qualities of Zoroaster. 

(4) Baghtt} twenty-one chapters, containing an explanation of religious duties, the 

orders and commandments of God and the obedience of men, how to escape hell and gain 
heaven. ' 

(5) Ddmdd t , thi rty -two chapters, containing the knowledge of this world and the next, 

the future life, the character of the people of the next world, the revelations of God con- 
cerning heaven, earth, water, trees, Are, men, and beasts, the resurrection of the dead and 
the passing of the chinmt or way to heaven. . 

(6) Nddur^ thirty-five chapters, of astronomy, geography, and astrology, translated into 
Arabic under the name yimtdl and known to the Persians as Fawamazjcm. 

(7) Pacham , twenty-two chapters, treating of lawful and unlawful food and of the 
reward to be reaped in the next world for keeping the six Gahamb&rs or gatherings and the 
FarvardagaJn or All-souls feast. 

(8) Batmhtai, fifty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander the Great all hut 

thirteen were lost, treating of the different ratm or heads of creation, kings high-priests 
and ministers, giving lists of Ahuramazd’s or pnre and of Ahrimdn’s or impure fishes, 
and some account of geography. ' 

(9) JBurust, sixty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander the Groat only twelve 

were left, containing a code or laws for kings and governors, an account of crafts, and 
strictures on the sin of lying. ' 

(10) Koshumruh; sixty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander only fifteen were 
left, treating of metaphysics, natural philosophy, and divinity. 
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these ancient writings there remain little more than fragments. In 
addition to these fragments, the sacred hooks of the present PSrsis 
include more modern (200 to 500), commentaries explanations and 
essays. 1 The language of the early fragments is known as Zend and 
that of the commentaries as Pehlevi.* Pew P arsis are able to read 
or understand either the original Zend texts or the Pehlevi commentaries. 
In addition to the Zend texts and the Pehlevi commentaries the P&rsis . 
have a collection of writings in Persian called ravayets meaning customs 
which are accepted as authoritative. These are the result of references 
by Indian Pfeis to Persian Zoroastrians on doubtful points chiefly of 
ritual when in the fifteenth century a fondness for their religion was 
revived among the Parsis. 3 

The leading beliefs which as a, Zoroastrian the ordinary Pdrsi holds, 
are the existence of one God, Ahuramazd, the creator of the universe, 
the giver of good, the hearer and answerer of prayer. Next to 
Ahuramazd the name most familiar to a Parsi is that of Ahrim&n, 
Angromanyus, or Satan, to whom he traces every evil and misfortune 
that happens to him, and every evil thought and evil passion that 
rises in his mind. He thinks of Ahuramazd and Ahrim&n as hostile 
powers and in his prayers he often repeats the words *1 praise 
and honour Ahuramazd ; I smite Angromanyus/ He believes that 
every man has an immortal soul which after death passes either 
to a place of reward beheslit or of punishment dmak . The 
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(11) Vistas lip NusJc, sixty chapters, of which after the time of Alexander only ten were 
left, treating of the reign of king G-ustasp, his conversion to Zoroaster’s religion, and its 
propagation by him throughout the world. Of this part eight chapters remain. 

(12) Chidrusht , twenty-two chapters, was divided into six parts ; First on the nature 
of the Divine Being, the Zoroastrian faith, and the duties enjoined by it ; Second on the 
obedience due to the king ; Third on the reward for good actions in the next world and how 
to be saved from hell ; Fourth on the structure of the world, agriculture, and botany ; 
Fifth on the four classes in a nation, rulers warriors husbandmen and craftsmen ; the 
contents of the Sixth are not recorded. 

(IS) Safand, sixty chapters, on the miracles of Zoroaster and on the Gahanib&rs or 
gatherings. 

(14) Jarasht , twenty- two chapters, treating medically of births and deaths and why 
some are born rich and others poor. 

(15) Bagharu Yesh> seventeen chapters, containing the praise of God, of angels, and of 
good angel-like men. 

(16) Nay drum, fifty-four chapters, with a code of laws stating what is allowed and 
what forbidden. 

(17) Eusparmi , sixty-foar chapters, on punishment for sins, and knowledge of what 
is lawful and what is unlawful. 

(18) Dow&srvyd , sixty-five chapters, on marriage between near relatives called Tchmtm - 

datJia, . , 

(1 %) Hushdr%m i fifty-two chapters, treating of the civil and criminal laws, of the 
boundaries of the country, and of the resurrection. 

(20) Vandiddd, twenty -two chapters, on the removal of all uncleanliness, the neglect of 
which causes evil. This is the only nuslc that has come down entire. 

(21) H&doJchti thirty chapters, on the wonders of creation. Of this three chapters 

remain. - . 

1 The names of the portions preserved and collected are Yashna (Izeshne), Vispa- 
ratu (Vispaiid), Vandidafd, Yashts, Hadokht, Yistasp Nosks, Afringan, Niayish, 
Gehe, some miscellaneous fragments, and the Sirozak (thirty days) or calendar. 

2 Of the correct meaning of Zend see note 1 page 211. 

3 Details are given under History. The authoritative Bav&yets date from a.b. 1478 
to a,d. 1649 and number twenty-two letters* Bee page 189 note 8. 
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reward or punishment of the soul depends on its conduct during life. 
At the same time the due performance by its friends of certain rites 
helps the soul of the dead to reach the abode of happiness. He believes 
in good angels, who cany out the wishes of God and who watch over 
fire water and earth. He venerates fire and water and the sun moon 
and stars which Ahuramazd has made, He believes in evil spirits who 
are in league with and obey Ahrimrin. He believes in Zoroaster or Zara- 
thustra as the Prophet who brought the true religion from Ahuramazd. 
He believes that when the world becomes overburdened with evil, Soshios, 
the son of Zarathustra, will be born and will destroy evil, purify the world* 


and make the Mazdayacnian religion supreme. He calls his religion 
Mazdiashni din or Mazdiashni Zarthosti din , that’''* 4,1U ~ -- 


, J is the religion of 
Mazda the Allknowing, or the religion of Mazda through Zarthost. 
His code of morals is contained in two sets of three words, the one set 
Hmmta , Aukhta^hmrasta, Holy mind holy speech holy deeds to be 
praised and practised, pleasing to God, the path to heaven ; the other 
set, Dnshmata , duzukhta , duzuvarsta, Evil mind evil speech evil deeds, 
to be blamed and shunned, hateful to God, the path to hell. 

lire is the chief object of Pdrsi veneration and the Fire Temple is 
the public place of Parsi worship, Gujar&t fire temples in outward 
appearance do not differ from the better class of Parsi dwellings. 
Inside they include an outer and an inner hall. In the centre of the 
inner hall is a small domed room, and in the centre of the room on a 
solid stone stool stands an urn of copper-brass ot of silver in winch 
burns the sacred fire fed with sandal and other commoner woods. 
Sacred fires are of three orders ; the household fire called the Atesh 
Dadghan or Proper-place Fire -, L the Aderan, literally Fires, the plural of 
Atesh Fire, because it is composed of several kinds of fire ; and the Atesh 
Beheram, the fire of Beheram, the angel of success, which is composed of 
sixteen kinds of fire. Atesh D&dghan is the hearth fire which a Parsi 
never allows to die out. If he changes his place of residence in the 
same town or village he carries his fire with him to his new abode. 
If he goes beyond the town or village he gives his fire to his neighbours 
or relations who mix it with their own fire. Besides in houses the 
Atesh D&dghan or Proper-place Fire is kept in a fire temple known 
as the Agiari or Fire-place , 2 and also called Daremeher, that is in 
modern Persian the Gate of Mercy. This fire temple is set apart for 
rites for the souls of the dead. The A derdn, a fire of greater sacredness, 
is a plural word, because it is made of fire taken from the house of a 
member of each of the four classes of the old Persian community, of an 
Athornan or priest, of a Eathestar or warrior, of a Vasteriox or husband- 
man, and of a Hutox or craftsman . 3 Each of these four fires is thrice 
purified by holding sandalwood chips over it in an iron sieve, this 
second flame similarly creating a third, and the third a fourth flame. 


1 Dddghdn is the Pehlevi d&itio fit and the Zend gatu a place. 
y * Prom the Sanskrit agni fire and dri place. 


other communities, as no division of the P&rsis corresponding to the classes in Persia 


Exists at present, 
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1 Tlie watch or gelt the first of which begins at dawn is one-fifth part of the 
twenty-four hours. The fire watches are : Bdmngeh from dawn to noon, Mapitha* 
vmgeh from noon to three, Ojirmangeh from three to sunset, Evescvrui7iemgeh from 
sunset to midnight, and Hosengeh from midnight to dawn. The religious are 
enjoined to offer prayers at each watch ; prayers offered in the fifth or midnight to 

dawn watch are the most efficacious. 

3 Burning ground fire is specially cleansed by making ■ it set alight a number of 
logs of sandalwood. 


At each step in the process sacred tests are recited. On the nest clay 
these four purified fires are placed together in one nrn with certain 
rites and ceremonies. On the third day the fire is installed. The 
members of the community flock to the fire temple to take part in 
the ceremony of installation, that is of placing the sacred fire on the 
stone stool in the centre of the vaulted room which too has in the 
meantime been purified for the reception' of the sacred fire. A 
procession is formed headed by priests armed with sword and mace. 
After the weapon-bearing priests come two priests holding the sacred 
fire-urn and others carrying a silver canopy over it. Behind the mm 
walks the high priest, other priests, and laymen, who^ solemnly carry 
the fire from one part of the building to another and finally enthrone 
it on a marble or stone stool in the sacred room, and amid prayers 
followed by feasting and rejoicing declare it ready to receive the 
homage of worshippers. In one corner of the room from a bright chain 
hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch or geh 1 when 
he performs a ceremony near the fire. 

The Atesh Behrdm, that is the fire of the Angel of Success, is 
worshipped in four temples in Gujarat of which two are in Surat and 
one each in Udwara and Navsari. The difficulty of collecting and 
purifying the fires is the reason why so few temples have the Behr&m 
fires. Sixteen different fires are required and each of these has to be 
purified by igniting sandalwood chips held over it thirty to a hundred 
and forty-four times* while priests recite prayers. Of the sixteen fires, 
the fire from striking flint or from rubbing wood has to be purified 
144 times and united with the fire from a P&rsi's house which is to be 
first purified forty times, and all these three fires thus made into one, 
fire from the burning pyre of a dead body in addition to a special 
cleansing has to be purified ninety-one times, 2 3 fire from lightning 
ninety times, fire from a dyer's furnace eighty times, fire from a 
brick-kiln seventy-five times, from a public bath seventy times, from 
a potter’s kiln, from a blacksmith's furnace, from an armourer's, from 
a baker's, and from a distillery or an idol temple sixty-one times, from 
a goldsmith's sixty times, from a mint fifty-five times, from an, 
ascetics or a coppersmith's fire-place fifty times, from a camp orP 
resting-place thirty-five times, and from a cattle-shed thirty times. 
The sixteen fires are purified in the following order, (1) burning- 
ground fire, (2) dyer's, (3) public bath, (4) potter's, (5) brickmaker s, 
(6) ascetic's or coppersmith'' s, (7) goldsmith's, (8) mint, (9) black- 
smith's, (10) armourer's, (11) baker's, (12) distillery or idol temple, 
(13) rest-place or camp, (14) cattle-shed (15) flame caused by 
lightning, and (16) Parsi house and flint and dry wood. As each 
fire is purified it is brought into the fire temple and with prayers 
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placed in an urn. On the first of the five Gat ha or Hymn Days, 
which are the five extra days at the end of the year, the sixteen fires 
are taken out oc the sixteen urns and in the order in which they were 
purified are placed in the one urn which is to hold the Behr&m fire. 
During the thirty days of the first following month daily prayers are 
chanted over the urn with the fires. At the end of the thirty days the 
united fires have become a Behrdm fire. When the fire is ready the 
vaulted central fire room is purified, and on some lucky day, generally 
a day sacred to fire, with a procession of priests holding maces and 
swords, the urn with the sacred fire under a silver canopy is brought 
in procession and set on a stool in the second room. A sword and two 
maces are hung on the walls, and at each corner of the room from a 
bright chain hangs a brass bell which the priest rings at each watch 
or geh when he performs a ceremony near the fire. 1 Amid prayers 
followed by feasting and rejoicing the Behram fire is declared ready to 
be worshipped. 

Religious P&rsis visit the fire temple almost daily, and on four days 
in each month, the 3rd 9th 17th and 20th, which are sacred to fire, 
almost all Pdrsis go and offer prayers. Men and women come to the 
same part of the temple and worship the fire in the same way. On 
reaching the fire temple the worshipper washes his face hands and 
feet and recites the kasti or sacred-cord prayer. Then carrying a piece 
of sandalwood and some money for the officiating priest, he passes 
through the outer hall. On entering the inner hall on which a carpet 
is spread he takes off his shoes and goes to the threshold of the central 
fire room, kneels, and again standing begins to recite prayers. The 
worshipper is not allowed to pass the threshold of the fire room ; the 
priest alone is allowed to enter. Soon after the worshipper reaches the 
threshold one of the priests brings the worshipper ashes from the urn 
in a silver or copper-brass ladle. The worshipper takes a pinch of the 
ashes and applies them to his forehead and eyelashes and hands the 
priest the money and sandalwood. When his prayers are over the 
worshipper walks backwards to where he left his shoes and goes home. 2 

Besides fire the objects of Zoroastrian veneration include six 
Jmshaspdnds that is the Immortal Furtherers and twenty-three 
Yazad s 3 or Worshipfuls. Almiamazd ordered his name to be included 
among the Amshaspands, on which account in the Farsi scriptures 
they are known as Raft a Amshaspands, that is the Seven Amshaspands. 
The Holy Furtherers and the Worshipfuls are believed to preside over 
different objects and parts of the universe. Seven of the thirty days 
of each month are named after Ahuramazd and the six Immortal 
Furtherers, the remaining twenty days after the first twenty Yazads or 
Worshipfuls, and the names of the eighth fifteenth and twenty-third 


1 At each watch, besides ringing the bell, the priest cleans tbe room, washes the 
footstool, arranges the cinders, and puts fresh sandal or other wood on the fire, all the 
while reciting the prayer in p-aise of the -fire. 

2 The Parsis have (A.D. 189b) eight Atesh Behrams and 13S Agi&rls. Details are given 
in Appendix I- page 24-7. 

3 The Zend word yazad means worthy of worship. In the later Pehlevi writings the 
name ymdan derived from ‘ yazad * is applied to the Almighty* 
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days are derived from the names of the ninth sixteenth and twenty- 
fourth days. Similarly seven of the twelve months of the year are 
named 1 after Ahuramazd and the Immortal Furtherers, and the 
remaining five after five of the Worshipfuls. The day of the month 
that bears the same name as the month is a holiday. On the name-day 
of each month the high priest, priests, and leading men meet in the 
hall of the fire temple. They sit on a carpet with trays of fruit and 
flowers before them and with a small fire-urn which one of the priests 
feeds with sandal and frankincense, and recite hymns of prai.se and 
thanksgiving in honour of the guardian angel of the month. When the 
prayers are over the fruit is handed round arid all present are bound 
to taste it, This rite, which is kept by well-to-do families in their 
houses as well as in the fire temple on behalf of the community as a 
whole, is called Jasan that is feast. Among the twelve month-name 
days seven are especially popular and important. The first of these 
called All Souls Feast or Farvardin- Jasan falls on Farvardin the 19th 
day of Farvardin the first month of the P&rsi year. This feast ov jasan, 
is performed in honour of the Frohars or Fravashis, who are supposed 
by some to be the souls of the dead, and by others to be beings akin to 
guardian spirits. As a guardian angel each Frohar receives charge of 
a human soul whether alive or unborn. To the Ail Souls Feast all 
guardian angels are called and honour is paid to them. 

On All Souls Day Parsis go to the Towers of Silence, offer prayers 
for dead relations and friends and in the large yard round the Towers 
different families, especially families who have lost a relatio^during the 
year, spread carpets and hold private j a sans. A similar ceremony with 
the same object and also called Farvardin Jasan or All Souls Feast is 
performed on Farvardin the 19th clay of Adar the ninth month. The 
third in importance of the monthly feasts is the Meher or Maher ang an 
Jasan or Sun Feast which falls on Meher the 16th day of Meher the 
seventh month. It is especially popular in Persia where at one time 
Meher or Mithra, the sun or sun-angel, was held in high veneration. 
Some of the most memorable events in ancient Persian history, the 
victory of Faredun over Zohak and the victory of Kaikhoshru over 
Af rasiab, are believed to have taken place on the Sun Feast Day. The 
fourth great monthly feast is the Water Spirit Feast called Avan 
Arduisur Jasan. This feast which falls on Avan the 10th day of 
A van the eighth month, is held in honour of the Water Spirit or the 
angel who presides over water. On this day Parsis go to the sea-shore, 
or to a river-bank and pray to the Water Angel. Many throw into 


the sea or river eocoanuts sugar and flowers. Some Parsis, especially 


*. 1 The names of the thirty days of the month i 


1 Honnazd. to 11 KhurshM. 21 Ram. / 0 

% Bahraan. g 12 Mohor or Mail. 22 Guvad. 59 

3 Ardibehesht. & 13 Tir. 23 Dep-Din. .. . STSSl®!*? 

4r Sbarivar. Vs 14 Gosh. 24 Din. Ahunvat. 

B Aspandad. •§ 15 Dep-Meher. 25 Ashiahansr. IJstvat. &§.d g nU 8 

$ Khurdad g 16 Meher. 26. Astad. > « |rentomd. 

7 Amardad, J < 17 Sarosh. 27 Asman. J Vohnkhshathra. g-Sf®*^ 

'S Dep-Adar. IS RasMe. 2S ZamiatB Vehistoast. 

4} Adar. 19 Farvardin. 29 MaharaspSnd. !« !« ° 

10 Avan or Aban. 20 Behr&n. ^ 30 Aniran. J * 1 S- | 

f . Daham, and Barzu complete the order of Yarads. 

he names of the twelve months are : 1 Farvardin ; 2 Ardibehesht ; 3 Khurdad ; 4 Tir ; 5 Amardad 3 
Shanvar; 7 Meher j S Aban : 9 Adar; 10 Deh (Ahuramazd) ; 11 Bahrnan ; 12‘ Aspandarmad. 


I i 11 KhurshM. 

^ 12 Mohor or Mah. 
& 13 Tir. 

■■ | 14 Gosh. , 

*=j 15 Dep-Meher. 

■ g 16 Meher. • , , 

J < 17 Saroph. 

18 Rashne. 

19 Farvardin. 

20 Behr&m. 


Ahunvat. 

Ustvat, 

Spentomad. 

Vohukhshathra. 






Vehistoast. 
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those who have made a vow to do so if their affairs prosper, mate 
sweet-cakes called pollis and send part of the pollis to friends and 
throw some into the water either of the sea or of a liyer. This ceremony 
is performed by women. The fifth in importance of the monthly 
feasts is the Fire Feast Adar Jason , which falls on Ad ar the 9th day 
of A'dar the ninth month. On this day almost all PArsis go to the fire 
temple with offerings of sandalwood and pray before the fire. The rich 
and well-to-do distribute money in charity to priests and to poor PArsis 
who gather in the temple. The sixth or Animal Feast called Bah man 
J as an after Bah man the animal guardian, falls on Bahman the 2nd day 
of Bahman the eleventh month. During the whole month of Bahman 


all 


try 


to show kindness to animals, feeding street dogs with milk and 
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cattle with grass. The devout abstain from animal food daring the 
whole month, and the others on at least the second twelfth fourteenth 
and twenty-first clays, which are sacred to Bahman. The seventh 
feast, the Earth Feast or Aspandad Jasan , falls on Aspandad the 
5th day of Aspandad the twelfth month. On this day every family 
brings from the priest, generally their family priest, dry sand which 
the priest has purified by pronouncing certain prayers over it, and a 
piece of paper on which a Pehlevi text is written. The sand is 
sprinkled in every corner of the house, and the paper is fixed on the 
main entrance door. The Pehlevi text on the paper runs : 4 By the 
name of the Creator Ahuramazd, on the day Aspandad of the month Aspandad^! 
close the mouths of all hurtful animals, evil spirits devs, perverting spirits darujs, 
sorcerers, elves, oppressors, the wilfully blind, the wilfully deal:, evil doors ^ and 
robbers. I do this in the name of Ahuramazd, of the valiant Bare&un, oi: the 
Testar star, of the Sataves star, of the Vanant star, and of the H apt air mg star. 

The five remaining Jasans ai*e : 

Ardibehesht J as an, which falls on Ardibehesht the third day of Ardibehesht 
the second month, is in honour of Ardibehesht Amshaspdnd who presides 
over fire. Many go to the fire temples on this day. 

Khordad Jasan , which falls on Khordad the sixth day of Khordad the third 
month, is in honour of Khordad Amshasp&nd who presides over water. 

Amardad Jasan, which falls on Amardad the seventh day of Amardad the tuth 
month, is in honour of Amardad Amshasp&nd who presides over vegetation. 

JSharivav Jasan , which falls on Shari var the fourth day _ of felianvar the sixth 
month, is in honour of Sharivar Amshasp&nd who presides over metals and 

is the lord of wealth. ■ ■ ■ , . x 

Deli Jasan , which falls on Ahuramazd Boz the first day and on the eighth 
fifteenth and twenty-third days of Deh the tenth month, is m honour of 
Ahuramazd the Creator. 

Besides the monthly jasans or feasts other festivals called Gahambars, 
literally season-feasts, are held in great veneration among the Pams. 
These feasts which are commonly called Gahambars originally marked 
the seasons. They are held six times a year, each lasting five days, 
when the whole community meet on terms of equality and offer prayers 
and thanks and join in a common feast. The first Gahambar yarned 
Mecliozarem or mid-spring, lasts from the 11th to the 15th ox 
Ardibehesht the second month, when according to tradition heaven was 

1 TesUar is the star Sirius. .As a yazata or angel Teshtar 
Sataves is the principal star of the West, and is supposed by 
Wega in the constellation of Lyra. Variant the dominant star of the bouth xs id 
With the star Rowalhaut in the constellation of Pisces Austmhs. Eaptavrw or to 
■ Bears is the Great Bear, the leading constellation of the rsoxtn, . . ; 
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created. The second GahamWr named M edioshem or mid-summer, lasts 
from the 11th to the loth of Tir the fourth month, when according to 
tradition water was created. The third Gahanibar named Peieshem or 
the in-gathering, lasts from the 28th to the oOih of Sharivar the sixth 
month, when according to tradition the earth was created. The fourth 
GahamWr named Yathrem or summers farewell, lasts from the 28th 
to the 3 Oth of Meher the seventh month, when according^ to tradition 
trees were created. The fifth Gahambar named Medidrem or mid- 
winter, lasts from the 16th to the 2oth of Deli the tenth month, when 
according to tradition animals were created. The sixth GahamMr 
named liamaspethmedem or winter's farewell, falls during the last five 
days of the year, when according to tradition man was created. The 
five days of this sixth Gahambdr are in addition to the twelve months, 
each of which has thirty days, and complete a year of 385 days. Unlike 
other days these five additional days are not named after the Holy 
Immortals or the Worshipfuls, but after the names of the five gdthds 
or hymns, which are attributed to Zoroaster himself and are the most 
sacred of Zoroastrian writings. From being named after the hymns, 
these five days have come to be called Gathas, the first day being named 
Akunvat after the first hymn, the second U stunt after the second hymn, 
the third Spentomad after the thh d hymn, the fourth Vohukhshathra 
after the fourth hymn, and the fifth 1 ehvstmst after the fifth hymn. 
These five extra hymn days together with the last five days cf 
Asp.mdad the last month, or ten days in all, are held sacred for the 
MuUacl ( Muk t-atma = released soul) or ceremony in honour of the dead’. 
In Gujarat the Muktad holidays generally last eighteen days, the first 
seven clays of the first month of the new year being added to the 
regular ten clays. To hold the Muktad, in each house, in a neat and 
clean place is raised a brick and mortar platform or an iron or brass 
stanch On the stand are arranged piles of brass or silver or glass 
vessels filled with water. Fruit is set near them and flowers are 
laid on and near them. Close to the platform a lamp burns night and 
day and at night many lamps are lighted ; sandalwood and incense 
burned in an urn ; rich food is cooked and placed near the platforms, 
and ^ ceremonies are performed in honour of ancestors and dead 
relations, whose souls are believed to visit the homes of their family 
during these days. The last of the five hymn days was formerly 
called Pateti or Day of Penitence, and the first day of the new year 
{ Naoroz ' or New Year Day, By some misunderstanding the names 
have been reversed, and the last day is now called Naoroz and the new 
day Pateti. 

Besides, the month-name days or J'asans, the season-feasts or 
Gahambars, and the five Hymn days, the P arsis keep seven leading 
.high days. The first of these is Naoroz the New Day, commonly 
known as Pateti, a day of universal rejoicing. It is Hormazd the 
Rrst day of Farvardin the first month. On this day Pdrsis both men 
and women rise earlier than usual, bathe, put on their best clothes, 
und deck their children with ornaments. After offering prayers 
of repentance in their houses, they go to the fire-temple with 
^offerings of sandalwood. In the streets and in the temple they- 
give alms to the poor. In the fire- temple they offer their n ravers 
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before the sacred fire and then go visiting friends and relations 
the hosts offering the guests the choicest wines fruits and sweets. 
YV hen two Parsi males meet they perform the joining of hands 
Hantajot and while their hands are interlocked bless one another 
in the words “ Let us give our strength to purity. May God guard 
you. M ay you live long and happily/’ After the visits are over they 
spend the rest of the day in feasting with their families or in 
attending garden parties. The second high day falls on Ardibehesht, 
the third day of harvard in the first month or two days after the New 
Day. On this day the ivapithavan or midday ceremony is performed 
in the fire temple. This originally marked the beginning of summer, 
but by neglecting to add an extra day in leap year, the hapithavan 
instead of in summer fails in September. The third high day is 
three days later the sixth day of the first month. It is called 
Khordad Sal and is believed to be the anniversary of the birthday of 
Zoroaster. It is kept with as much pomp and rejoicing as Pateti or 
Penitence Day now New Years Day/ The fourth high day the 
Amerdad Sal falls the next day after the Khordad Sal on the last of 
the MuktM days. Holiday-makers keep it as a feast in continuation 
of the Khordad Sal. The fifth high day Jamshedi Naovoz or JamshedV 
New Day falls on the 21st of March when the sun enters Aries. This 
day is believed to have been fixed as the New Year's Day by Jamshed 
the third king of the Peshdadian dynasty. It is kept with great honour 
by Par sis, whose learned men hold that in early times the Parsis 
began and ought now to begin their new year from this day. The 
failure to keep to the old day, is believed to be due to the neglect of 
leap year. The sixth high day is Zarthostno Diso which fails on 
Khorshed the 11th day of Deh the tenth month and is held sacred 
as the anniversary of Zoroaster’s death. The seventh high day 
Mahrespmui Jamn falls on Mahrespand the 29th day of Aspandad 
the twelfth month. This is called Din behe Mazdiasni Jason , that is 
the feast of the holy Mazdyacnian religion, because it is believed that 
on this day Zoroaster proclaimed his religion in the court of king 
GustAsp. As among Parsis eating and drinking are considered reli- 
gious acts and fasting and penance are forbidden, all holidays are spent 
in feasting, rejoicing, and prayer, 

/ Besides the leading rites and ceremonies and the keeping of feast 

" days the Parsis have many minor practices and observances to which 
more or less of a religious sanction is supposed to attach. A Parsi 
must always keep his head and feet covered, he must never be without 
the sacred shirt and cord, must never smoke, must wash his hands if 
1 ie ever puts his fingers in his mouth, if he eats from the same dish with 
two or three others he must not let his fingers touch his mouth but 
fling the morsel into his mouth ; similarly in drinking if the lips touch 
the rim of the goblet the -goblet should be washed before it is again used. 
He must return thanks to God before every meal and keep silence 
while he is eating* 1 After shaving his head a Pdrsi should bathe 


1 The Parsi prayer before meals is : In the Name of God, the Bountiful, the Giver, the 
Loving, the Kuler Ahuramazd. Here I praise Ahuramazd who has -created cattle, 
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before touching anything. Similarly on leaving his bed, before he can 
touch or do anything, a Parsi is required to perform the smaller ablu- 
tion, that is to wash his face hands and feet, and to perform the larger 
ablution, that is to bathe his whole person if he has had impure dreams 
or has cohabited. In practice, though they know they are laid down 
in their religion, Parsis neglect many of these rules,. Parsis are very 
careful regarding the ceremonial uncleanness of a woman in her 
periods. During her impurity a woman is not allowed to touch any 
person or thing. . She has to sit apart on an iron bed placed in a 
corner of the house, her food is served to her from a distance, and all 
clothes which she has worn during her period must be washed before 
they can be again used. After sneezing or yawning old Parsis 
generally say Broken be Ahriman, apparently believing that the spasm 
of breath in sneezing or in yawning is the work of an evil spirit, 
When a tooth is drawn or when the nails or hair are cut, texts should 
be said over them and they should be buried four inches under ground. 
Temple priests are careful to observe this practice. The cock is held 
sacred and is never killed or eaten after it has begun to crow . 1 When 
a cock or a parrot dies the body is wrapped in a sacred shirt sadra , a 
sacred thread kusti is wound round him, and he is carefully buried. 

Vil'age Parsis conform to many early practices which they share 
with Hindus and Musalmans. They make offerings at the burning* 
pile of the Holi, offer vows and sacrifice goats and fowls to the 
small-pox goddess, and a few carry oil to Hanumdn the Hindu 
village guardian. Borne offer vows and make presents to the Mohar- 
ram shrines or tabuts and at the tombs of Musalm&n saints. The 
faith in ghosts, magic, astrology, and witchcraft is strong and 
widespread. They believe that many diseases are caused by spirit- 
possession, and employ Musalman Hindu or Parsi exorcists to drive 
out evil spirits and to cure the effects of the evil eye. Children, 
especially pretty children, have soot or lampblack rubbed on their 
eyes cheeks .and brow to keep off the evil eye. In cases of sickness 
the horoscope is often consulted to see how the sickness will end 
and women sometimes put grains of rice and a copper coin in a bag, 
pass the bag seven times round the sick mans head, and leaving 
it under his pillow for a night, send the bag to a sorcerer to say if 
the sickness is caused by an evil spirit. Women have great faith in 
amulets which they buy from sorcerers and wear round their necks or 
in their hair to win or to keep the favour of their husbands. Strict 
old women never let people sleep with the head towards the north, 
because the north is the home of Ahriman and his evil spirits. The 
howl of a dog at night is believed to foretell a death or other evil in 
his master’s family. Similarly a crow persistently cawing is believed to 
be the harbinger of bad news. 


has created purity, water, and good trees ; who has created the splendour of light, the 
. earth, and all good. Tins prayer is repeated three times. 

1 The widespread belief that the crow of the cock scares evil spirits and defeats their 
wiles appears in the old Persian legend that when Faredun conquered the sorcerer Zoh&k 
who had usurped the throne of Persia, he chained him in a mountain ca ve. Every night 
% the help of his sorcery Zohak all hut licked through his chain, hat the first cockcrow 
made the damaged -link as strong as ever. . , 
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priest named Shdpur SMherSr who with hif t0 desc ™ ded a 
and Ms grandsons* Hormazdiar and Nerioshan^Juie^H ’ “? 
of the Zend Avesta into Sanskrit) are believed ^ 1 translator 
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Different branches of the original family have distributed the 
Parsi settlements in Gujarat into districts or charges in one of which 
the members of each branch alone may serve as priests. Over the 
priests of certain districts or divisions is a high priest called Dastur, 
literally Director, whose office is hereditary passing to the eldest 
son. The high priest does not leave his head-quarters to visit the 
priests under his charge but hears and settles any complaints against 
his priests that are lodged before him. Though the descendants of 
priests can alone act as priests a priest may either partly or wholly 
employ himself in secular business. Though their sons married the 
daughters of laymen the priests till lately never let their daughters 
marry any one but priests. The business of weaving the kusti or 
sacreci cord belongs solely to the women of the priestly class. Lay 
women are not allowed to weave sacred cords and until the last few 
years might not spin the wool which was to be used for the girdle. 
Priests who are wholly or partially employed as priests differ from other 
Parsis by dressing in white and wearing a full beard. They are 
forbidden to shave the head or face or to wear even a coloured skull- 
cap. The men of the priestly class who are engaged in secular 
business are allowed to shave the head and chin and -wear colours like 
laymen. After a priest has so far given up his hereditary position as 
to shave his head and wear colours he is disqualified from performing 
the higher priestly offices. The religious functions of a priest are 
to recite prayers at the houses of laymen or of priests engaged in 
secular work, to recite prayers and to perform rites for the dead in the 
house of mourning or in the fire-temple known as agidri, to per- 
form rites and ceremonies at the fire-temples known as Adaran and 
Atesh JBehirim, and to perform ceremonies at the investiture of the 
sacred girdle and at marriages, in fact at all religious rites and ceremonies. 

Priests who, as a class, are called Athornan or A'thravan in the Zend 
Avesta and Andhiarus or Ddrus, supposed to be the Sanskrit vididru 
learned, are of two orders, a lower order called Herbads 1 * * * or religious men 
and a higher order called Mobeds or learned men that is full priests. 
The son of a priest, if he is otherwise qualified, can become a Herbad 
or under-priest between ten and twelve and a Mobed between twelve and 
fifteen or twenty. To be qualified to become a Herbad or under -priest a 
priest's sonin addition to the parts of the Zend Avesta he learned for the 
Navazot or investiture must learn by heart the seventy-two chapters 
or Ms of the Yasna besides some other portions . 5 When the youth has 


1 Herbad meaning religious is Pazand (old Persian). The corresponding Pehlevi is 
Airpat and the corresponding Zend Aethrapati. 

? The portions of the Zend Avesta that should be learnt by a lad in preparation 

for the Navazot or investiture are : 1 Ashem ; 2 Yatha ; 3 Neraog Kusti ; 4 Prayer on facing 
eo w urine; 5 Sarosh vaj ; 6 Prayer at eating ; 7 Vaj Peshab ; 8 Hos-Bam ; 9 Khorshed ISIiayest ; 

3.0 Meher Niayest ; 11 The five Gehs ; 12 Patec ; 13 ATmramazd Yast; 14 Ardibeahfc fast; 15 Sarosh 
last. Hadokht. Generally the portions marked 3 , 2, 3, 4, 5, and 12 are learnt at 
this stage. Por the Herbad ceremony in addition to the above the youth should know 
by heart : 16. Maha Niayest ; 17 ' Ar&uiahur Niyaest ; 18 Atas jKTiyaest ; 19 Sarosh Yast ; 1 20 Home 
Vast ; 21 Vanat Yast; 22 The seventy-two chapters of the Yasna; 23 Afringans ; .24 Vispardd ; 
25 Siroja. For the Mobed or full-priest ceremony the candidate should know the 

VandidM in addition to the above. 
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learned by heart the necessary portions of scripture the purifying cere- Section VII, 
mony called Navar , that is new comrade, begins and lasts for a month. 3?&rsis* 
Forty days before the ceremony begins, if the youth has ever shaved, 
he ceases to shave so that his head may have at least forty days' growth 
of hair. On a day chosen as suitable by the members of the family 
the boy goes through the head-to-foot or Rarasbnum cleansing. 1 To 
perform "this cleansing ceremony two priests, a dog, cow’s urine nerang , 
bull's urine nerang din , 2 holy ashes, pomegranate leaves, two nine- 
knotted nargar sticks one ending in a spoon the other in an iron nail, 
and some bathing vessels are required. The two priests carry these 
articles and with the novice and a party of male friends mid relations 
go to the Barashnum gak or purifying place. The purifying place is an 
open enclosure twenty yards square. The ground is strewn with sand 
and across the space from west to east runs a row of stones. These stones 
are arranged in alternate groups of three and five, eleven groups of three 
and ten groups of five. When they reach the enclosure the priests set 
the nerang and the bathing vessels in the south of the enclosure and 
draw a circle round the vessels. The friends stand at some distance 
outside of the enclosure, and, at another spot, also outside of Jhe 
enclosure, one of the priests helps the priest who is to take the 
chief part in the purifying rite to undress and bathe. When he has 
finished helping the officiating priest the second priest goes to the 
novice and sets him some distance outside of the enclosure, draws a 
circle round him, and gives him a pomegranate leaf which the 
novice takes in his sleeve-covered right hand. The novice chews the 
leaf, swallows some juice, and spits out the rest. The officiating priest 
gives the novice some bull’s urine nerangdin in a small copper cup 
which he takes on his sleeved hand and sips three times saying at each 
sip f I drink this to cleanse my body and my soul ' and recites the 
Patet Pashemdm or Confession of Sin. The officiating priest holding 
the nail-pointed stick in his right hand and the spoon-pointed stick 
in his left hand, goes to the row of stones and facing east places the 
nail-end of the knotted stick on the first or westmost group of three 
stones and recites a prayer. Then starting from the north-west 
corner all the while repeating prayers he draws with the knotted nail- 
tipped stick a number of circles round the whole row. of stones, 
and, when this is finished, retires into the circle in which are the 
Urine and the other vessels. The second priest with the dog posts 
himself outside of and tfo the north of the enclosure and draws a 
circle round himself and the dog. The novice, still seated in the circle, 
prays to become of pure mind pure words and pure deeds, and begins 
to undress. When he has taken off his clothes, he rises and. seats 
himself on the westmost of the groups of five stones that is the 
second of the whole row of groups. The officiating priest leaving 
the circle in which the urine is placed and holding the knotted sticks 

1 .Baratfamm is the accusative of Barashnu the top or head and means cleansing the 
body fcm head to foot. 

a Nerangdin^ as distinct from nerang or cow’s urine, is urine drawn from a perfectly 
white bull which is free from blemish or spots and brought into use for religious 
ceremonies after the urine has undergone purifying rites at the hands of a priest or 
Mobed by mixing it with crystallised sand called mngreji* 
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approaches the novice with the spoon-pointed stick in his right hand 
and the nail-pointed stick in his left hand. The novice lays his right 
hand on his head, the priest lays the^ spoon-pointed stick on the novice's 
right hand, the novice then places his left hand over the spoon, and the 
priest recites a prayer. When the prayer is over the priest returns to 
his circle brings from it some nerang in the spoon of the knotted 
stick, pours it on the novice's right palm and returns within his 
circle. The novice rubs the nerang all over his body and remains seated 
on the same group of stones. The second priest leads the dog close to 
the novice who touches its left ear with his left hand and the second 
priest and the dog withdraw into their circle. The officiating priest 

ao*ain issues from his circle with the knotted sticks in his hands, 

routes prayers near the novice, and motions him to jump to the fourth 
group that is to the second group of five stones. At the second group 

the ceremony of d}he nerang and touching the dog is repeated. 

The novice then one after another jumps to the sixth eighth tenth 
and twelfth groups, on each group, that is six times in all, taking the 
nerang and touching the dog. . When the novice has reached the four- 
teenth group, the officiating priest, instead of nerang , gives him eighteen 
ladlefulls of * sand from the spoon of the spoon-pointed stick. The 
novice rubs the sand all over his body and touches the dog's ear. 
He then leaps to the sixteenth group, the priest thrice gives him 
water from the spoon-pointed, stick which the novice rubs all over 
his body, touches the dog's ear, and leaps to the eighteenth group of 
stones. He again receives water, touches the dog's ear, and once more 
leaps to the twentieth group. At the twentieth group the novice 
once more receives three spoonfulls of water and touches the dog's 
ear. When this is over the officiating priest brings out from his 
circle the water-p 0 ^ ^ rom it thrice pours enough water over the 
novice's head to enable him to wash himself thoroughly. He then 
returns into his circle. The second priest brings up the dog aud for 
the last time the novice touches the dog's left ear with his left hand. 
The dog is then taken away. The officiating priest again comes out 
of his circle, sprinkles water over the clothes which the novice has 
to wear, washes the novice’s left hand which had touched the dog's 
ear, and retires to his circle. The novice dresses himself, throws the 
sacred cord over his shoulder, and puts on his long coat and turban* 
He then lays the palm of his left hand covered with his coat sleeve on 
his left shoulder, covers the hand with the flap of his long coat, and 
the officiating priest coming out of his ^ circle places over the covered 

hand the spoon- pointed stick which again the novice covers with the 
sleeved right hand. The officiating priest laying the spoon-pointed 
stick on the novice's left shoulder recites a prayer in the second part of 
which the novice joins. . Then the officiating priest makes the novice 
recite the words ■■ Impurity is destroyed, the body is cleansed, the soul 
is purified, the dog impure, and the priest is holy.' The priest takes 
the spoon-pointed stick from the novice's shoulder vho ends the 
ceremony by winding the sacred cord round his waist. 

The novice is then taken to the daremeher or smaller fire-teniple 
which has a large hall set apart for notices. In this hall the novice is 
given a bed and forbidden to touch any person or article. He has to 
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offer a prayer at each of the five gehs or watches. lie is given only 
two meals a day, one between nine and ten in the morning the other 
about five in the evening and except at those meals he is not allowed to 
touch water. In this way he passes nine nights in retreat. On the 
fourth seventh and tenth day he is made to bathe and is given a change 
of clothes and on the tenth he is taken home. After a day or two the 
young* priest again repairs to the place of purification to be purified a 
second time. The second purl 8 cation is undergone for the salvation 
of some man or woman, either dead or alive, either a relation or a 
stranger. Zoroastrians believe that any one in whose name a priest is 
made is purified from sin, and people pay from Es. 500 to Rs. 1000 
to have a priest made in their name. The second purification lasts 
the same time and is marked by the same details as the first. On 
the tenth day the young priest returns home and there passes five full 
days in seclusion and religions devotion. On the morning of the sixth 
day a party of friends and relations are called and sprinkled with 
rosewater and presented with flowers. Between eight and nine the 
young priest bathes and puts on a suit of new white clothes, a long 
white coat with a white waistband white turban and a shawl thrown 
over his shoulders. He holds in his right hand a mace of silver or cop- 
perbrass and escorted by priests and friends starts for the DaremeJier o? 
smaller fire-temple. At the fire-temple the novice is presented before a 
High Priest, who permits him to undergo the final sacerdotal ceremonies. 

The novice is then given in charge of two priests. He lays 
aside his overcoat shawl and mace* recites the sacred-cord prayer, 
and passes into the inner room of the temple. In the inner 
room are three stone stools one of which is set as a seat for the 
novice and on one of the other two, vessels are arranged and on the 
other which is some distance in front is a metal urn holding burning 
fire. Tbe novice while reciting a prayer is made to wash and clean 
the fire-urn stool, and is then taken to his stone seat, where, under the 
guidance of the two priests, he uses the articles arranged in front of 
him in performing the ceremony called Y asna. The Yasna lasts 
about two hours and while it is going on the people leave. When the 
Yasna is over the young priest recites some more prayers and is given 
a light meal. He passes the rest of that day in prayer and meditation 
in a retired spot. On the two following days and in the morning of 
the fourth day he goes through the same ceremonies as on the first* 
During these three days he is not forbidden to touch anything or any 
person, but be is given only one light meal a day, because should he over- 
eat himself and be sick or otherwise defiled he is called Nabtid or a nonen- 
tity and for the rest of his life is disqualified from becoming a priest. 
On the fourth day his relations and friends bring him home and from 
this day he ranks as a Herbad or under-priest. 1 As an under-priest 
he receives' the title of Ervad, which is a corruption of Herbad, and 
his name is entered in the Fekerest or priestly genealogies. 2 

1 Ib religious ceremonies the sou of a priest who has not become a Her cad is called 
Osta that is one who has Lost privilege, and a layman is called Behedin that is of holy 
religion, as Ervad Sheri&r, Osta Erach, Behedin Bahaman. 

2 In these Feherest or priestly genealogies any Herbad can trace his origin to rMpur 
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To pass from a Her bad or under-priest to be a Mobed or full priest, 
the youth, who has generally been two or three years a Herbad and 
is fourteen to sixteen years old, has to learn the Vandidad. After he 
is duly qualified in the necessary parts of the Zend Avesta the Herbad 
goes to the Barashnumg&h or place of purification, goes through the 
jBarashnum or cleansing with the same details as in cleansing for ad- 
mission to be a Herbad, On the tenth day after the cleansing is over, 
bathed and dressed in new clothes, he goes through the Yasm cere- 
mony at the Daremeher with the same details as during the novice’s 
four days preparation for the Herbadship. On the night of the tenth 


and Visparad. On this occasion all the vessels are arranged on the 
stone stool in front of the candidate and are used during the rites and 
the fire is kept burning on the third stone stool further in front. 
On the day after these rites are completed the candidate has gained 
the rank of a Mobed or learned man. He is now fully qualified to 
perform religious rites and ceremonies at the Daremeher or smaller 
fire- temple, and all other functions of a priest. He is now said to be 
a Mobed with barashnum , that is in a state of purity. He must 
never he bareheaded and never shave his head or face. If his turban 
happens to fall off, or if he travels by rail or sea his hamshnum or 
state of purity ends and he is unable to perform rites and ceremonies 
in the fire-temple till he again goes through the cleansing ceremony 
xm the place of purification and passes nine nights in retreat at the 
smaller fire- temple and performs the Yasna ceremony on the morning 
of the tenth. Besides to purify himself a Mobed who is paid to do 
it sometimes goes through the cleansing rite for the salvation of 
some man or woman among the laity. While a priest is in a state of 
purity he must lead a strictly pure life and must eat no food cooked 
and drink no water drawn by any one but a man or woman of the 
priestly class. 

According to the Eavayefs or Persian precepts the perfect priest 
must he Avije Him that is of pure life, Amidhe kherad of high 
talent, Din aspnargdn devoted to religion, Yazdan manidar mind- 
ful of God, Mino vinashne fixed on the next world, Fade manas&ne 
pure in mind, East gavashne true of speech, Kherdikunashne wise 
in act, Yozdathre tan holy in body that is free from bodily defects, 
SMvd hezudn of sweet speech, Narm Nash a distinct reciter, East 
Avesta a correct reader of the Avesta, Pddiab Seizes Ane an 
observer of cleanliness, Hiv nirang learned in the ritual, and Ndmr 
jivam devoted to religious practices. 

A man with any bodily defect or disease, who is hunchbacked, of 
defective sight or hearing or afflicted with leprosy or itch is disquali- 
fied from being a priest, and is forbidden to go through the Mavtdb 
or Mobed-making ceremony, ■ • .'v: 


tslieheridr, The following genealogy of a Navsdri Herbad is given as an example : 
Kh or shed, Xosherwan, Bacha, Hormazd, Bacha, Manet, Nosherwan, Horn, Rustam* 
Horn, Faredun, K4n&, Horn, Mdhiar, Chaniar, Y&cehaf, J^sa, Faredun* Horn, Rama- 
n&r, Khorshed, Bamani&r, Khojesti, Khusmasta, Movad, Neriosang, Pb&val, Bhfcpiir, 

1,1 , ''‘--r /- 1 r , y. \ .A/; r •' 
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SECTION Vm.-CUSTOMS. 

The chief ceremonial occasions in a Gujar&t Parsi family are first Section VIII. 
pregnancies, births, sacred cord-girdings, marriages, and deaths. Pdrsis. 

The first ceremony connected with a Pdrsi girl's first pregnancy is Customs. 

the Pavchmasiu or fifth-month ceremony. On a lucky day in the Prignmcy* 

fifth month her husband’s parents present the girl with new clothes 
worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 50, or in poor families with Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 in cash. 

A more important pregnancy ceremony called Agarni takes place in 
the seventh month. At an hour in the morning or evening of some 
Thursday or Sunday in the seventh month which a Hindu or Parsi 
astrologer has fixed as lucky, female friends and kinswomen meet in 
the front hall of the husband’s house. In the centre of the hall lucky 
chalk-marks are drawn and inside of the marks is set a low wooden 
stool made without metal nails. The girl stands on the stool and puts 
on the new clothes which her husband’s parents have presented her. 

The clothes include a silk robe sari, silk trousers, a sacred shirt sadra , 
a sacred girdle husii, a headcloth, a bodice or polka, and new shoes 
together worth Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, Garlands generally of daisies and 
roses are thrown round her neck and her brow is marked with red 
powder in which grains of rice are stuck. When the girl is dressed 
the women who have dressed her throw rice over her head and bless 
her. In blessing the girl the women perform the salutation known as 
Ovanna or (Evil) Removing. In making this salutation women spread 
the fingers over the head and face of the person to he blessed, raise their 
fingers to their temples, and crack their finger joints. Then the girl’s 
mother* in-law or sister-in-law fills her lap with sweet-balls, a coeoanut, 
dried dates, almonds, and betelnuts and betel-leaves mixed with sesame 
seed and lemon bijora or pomegranate. Carrying these things in her 
lap accompanied by female friends and kinswomen and followed by 
trays of sweet-balls and a basket of wheat, the girl goes to her 
parents’ house. At the threshold her mother or some other elderly 
woman waves round her head a copper or brass plate with rice and 
water in it, throws the contents at her feet, breaks an egg and a 
coeoanut, and welcomes her to the house. In entering the house the 
girl steps with her right foot first. She empties the sweetmeats 
coeoanut dates and fruit out of her lap into a winnowing fan, and, 
with a lamp in one hand and a goblet of water in the other, passes to 
the lying-in room which lias been made ready for her, and, with the 
object of driving evil spirits out of the room, goes round it seven times 
pouring water all the time. Sweetmeats are given to the girl and the 
women who came with her, who taste them and return with the girl 
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to her husband's house. About half an hour after they are gone, a 
second party starts from the girl's mothers house with a complete suit 
of clothes for the girl's husband worth Es. 10 to Rs, 50. The party 
are received at the threshold of the husband's house in the same way 
as the girl was received at her mother's threshold. They hand over 
the dress, taste the sweets, and return. From both houses sweets are 
sent to friends and kinspeople. Some families also ask male and female 
friends to dinner and spend the day as a holiday. 

When her time of delivery draws near the young wife goes to her 
father's house. A midwife, w ¥ ho is generally a Hindu of the Haj&m 
or barber caste, is sent for and the girl is taken into the lying-in 
room and laid on an iron eot. When the child is born the midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the cord and after-birth are placed in an 
earthen pot and buried. The child is at once sprinkled with water 
and the exact hour of its birth carefully noted. A metai- plate is 
beaten close to its right ear and water in which a twig of the 
Persian horn } Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma viminale bush has 
been dipped is sweetened with sugar and dropped into the child’s 
mouth. As soon as the child is born a messenger starts to carry the 
news to the father. The birth of a male child being always most 
desired, as soon as a male babe is born, any of the relations or friendly 
neighbours or servants hasten to convey the glad news to the father 
who according to his means or the joy he feels gives the messenger a 
rupee or more. When they hear that a child is born the husband's 
mother and some of his kinswomen go to the girl’s. The husband's 
mother throws three to nine rupees on the girl's bed and distributes 
money among the servants. The girl's parents present the husband's 
mother with a robe and she returns home. If the parents are longing 
for a son and if the child is a boy, as soon as he is bom the boy is 
handed to the nurse and hidden, and instead of the child some cowdung 
is shown to the mother. 1 2 The boy is then laid on a winnowing 
fan and is bought from the nurse for Bs. It and handed to his 
mother. At the same time the nurse bores both his ears with the end 
of an unhusked grain of rice. For five days after a birth the mother 
is fed on light food and the child on sugar and water. On the second 
day after the birth a tray full of sugarcandy among which five or 
seven rupees are laid are sent from the husband to the mother* 
On the morning of the fifth day, in the mother's parents’ house five 


1 Mom water is prepared in the smaller fire temple or Agiari by beating in water, 
accompanied with recitations of tests, twigs of the Persian horn Asclepias acida 
plant. The early Persians believed that the horn gave great energy to body and mind* 
Amangel is believed to preside over the plant and the Mom past is devoted to its 
praises. The Persian horn is believed to be the same as the famous intoxicant the Vedic 
soma. ' . 

* Elderly Pdrsi women say that this is done to prevent the mother from going into 
paroxysms of joy . or hysterics. This may also he done to guard the boy against the 
evil eye and evil spirits. The object of showing the mother cowdung probably is that 
any evil which there may be in her glance may be driven out by the spirit ^scaring 
cowdung. With this practice of making a person look at cowdung apparently , as an 
evil-eye- scarer compare the Hindu mother’s remark to any one who overpraises/ or as the 
Scotch say forespeaks, their chilcl a * Look at your foot, it is covered with excrement,’ ; 
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kinds o£ vegetables or hhajis are cooked with or without eggs or sheep’s 
brain, fowls, small round chappdtis or cakes, and sweet preparations 
of dry-ginger. and wheat. These things are laid near the mother's 
bed in the dishes in which they were cooked. Five cakes are set at 
the foot of each of the four bedposts, five are thrown on the bed, and 
a little of the cooked food is set in the mother's dish. Then betel 
dry dates rice and reclpowder are dropped into the mother's hands. 
The mother takes some redpowder and with it marks her brow, the 
legs of her cot, and the legs of the child's iron cradle. After this 
a kinswoman drops frankincense on a fire-urn and declares that the 
fifth day or pachori ceremony is over. Large quantities of all the 
cooked things arranged in separate dishes are sent to the husband's. 
In some families, especially in villages, the mother is bathed from head 
to foot on the fifth day. If for any reason this ceremony is not 
performed on the fifth clay it is performed on the tenth, and called 
dasori. On the fifth or other convenient day an astrologer, who is 
either a Brahman or a Pdrei priest, is called and told the hour of the 
child's birth. On hearing the hour the astrologer draws chalk-marks 
on a wooden board and tells the parents several names any of which 
will prove lucky to the child. The parents generally choose one of the 
names mentioned by the astrologer. But if they are much set on some 
family name, they sometimes call the child by it, though the astrologer 
did not mention it. 1 On the night of the sixth day lucky chalk- marks 
are drawn at the head of the mother’s bed, anailless stool is set over the 
marks, and on the stool is placed a tray with a coeoanut some rice and 
betel and a blank paper an inkstand and a reedpen that the goddess 
Chhathi or Sathi that is Mother Sixth, may write the child’s destiny. 
On the tenth a tray of sugar-cakes is sent from the husband's to the 
mother. Within twenty days of the birth presents called vadhavo 
are sent from the husband's, consisting chiefly of money to meet the 
charges to which the wife’s family have been put, dresses for the child, 
and materials for a feast, spices, fowls, liquor, honey, and mutton, 
varying in value from Rs. 15 to Rs. 100, Up to the fortieth day 
the mother is kept in the lying-in room carefully tended but not 
allowed to move or tonch anything. On the night after the fortieih 
day, the mother Is bathed and purified and allowed to move among 
the people of the house. The sacred shirt and cord she wore at the 
time of the birth are buried, and all the furniture of the lying-in 
room except the iron bedstead and cradle is given to people of the 
sweeper caste. Before the child is six months old, and generally 


1 The names are either Persian or Hindu. The commonest Persian names for boys 
am JCr&eshir, Bamonji, Beheramji, Hormasji, Jehangir, Kharsetji, Hasurw&nji, and 
Sor4hji ; and for girls Gulb&i, Khurshedb&i, MeherMi, PirozMi, and Shirinb&i. The 
commonest Hindu names for boys are Bhikh&ji, BatUhh&i, Dhanjibhdi, Doss&bMi, 
Kuvarji, Mdtiekji, and Batanji ; and for girls Mkhib&i, Hatanb&i, Rupab&i, and Son&Mi* 
Every Pdrsi male, when addressed in full, has three names, as Pestorrji Bastomii 
Ghandi, Pestonji being the personal name, Bastomji the father's name, and Gh&udi 
literally grocer, the family name, which is generally taken from some craft or calling 
and which may be changed at the pleasure of the family. Like the men P^rsi women 
Lave three names, their personal name and their father's name and surname till they 
marry, and after marriage the husband’s name and surname. Unlike a Hindu woman a 
]P first woman does not change her personal name when she marries. 
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before the end of tbe first forty days, an astrologer, either a Parsi 
priest or a Brahman, is asked to prepare a horoscope. The horoscope, 
which is a roll of paper about nine inches wide and ten feet long, 
costs Re* 1 to Rs* 2, is kept with great care in a box or press, and, 
before a marriage is fixed, is compared with the horoscope of the other 
party to the engagement. Before any important undertaking the 
horoscope is read oyer to see what are the owner's lucky days and 
times of life, and, if the owner falls seriously ill, the horoscope is 
examined to see whether he will get better or die. 1 In the third or 
fifth month after the birth of her child the mother goes to her husband's 
house, taking from her father dresses and toys for the child, a wooden 
cradle and bedding, and sugar-cakes and a basket of wheat. This 
presentation is called Joripori literally meaning cradle and its appurten- 
ances. On this day or soon after, two ceremonies called Vatli and 
Gkokhiar are performed by way of thanksgiving. The palli consists 
of preparing sweet-balls and in the morning or evening carrying some 
to the sea or river side and throwing them into the water with a 
eocoanut sugareandy and flowers as an offering to the water spirit. 
In the chokhiar ceremony turmeric and redpowder marks are drawn 
on a wall of the room in which the ceremony is to he performed and in 
front of the marks small heaps of rice pulse and wheat are laid along 
a large low bench ; goblets filled with water are brought by married 
im widowed girls and set near each heap in two or three piles, each pile 
topped with a eocoanut j and near the waterpots are laid red yam, 
betel, dry dates, jasmin oil, and redpowder. Four young unmarried 
boys or girls, bathed and clean-dressed, are seated in a row in front of the 
bench, jasmin oil is rubbed on their hands, their brows are marked with 
redpowder, and red yarn is wound round their right ears. They are 
served with cooked rice pulse milk and sugar which has previously been 
offered to the Mata or Mother that is to the spirit of the day, by 
throwing frankincense on a fire-urn in the room. The heaps of grain 
are given to the poor, and the other articles including the water in the 
goblets are thrown into the sea or into a river. The yellow and red 
wall marks remain for a week. Families who have adopted the new 
ideas have dropped the palli and chokhiar ceremonies. 

Married women who have been barren for some years sometime^ 
promise, if a child is given them, to perform certain ceremonies. These 
promises are called goths or vows. The chief of these vows is the 
Beheramini vow, under which, on the birth of a child the woman lives 
on fruit and water for twelve days and performs some of the following 
rites. On the twelfth day after the birth of a child a lamp fed with 
clarified butter, with, a tiny yellow flag waving near it, is placed 
near the entrance to the house* In the room in which the child was 
bom are laid m a tray twelve twigs of the milkbush Opuntia 
vulgaris, twelve betelnuts and twelve betel-leaves, twelve dry dates, 
and some gram soaked in water. At midnight the mother with the 
ehild in her arms goes to the entrance of the house where are the lamp 


death* 06 ^ ^ €s the horoscope is generally destroyed after its owner’s 
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and the flag, rubs some soot which is given to her from the lamp on Sec 
her own and the child's eyes and returns to her room. Then each of 
the twelve sets of the articles in the tray are thrown near twelve 
entrances to the house, 1 and near each entrance an egg is broken. This ^ 
has apparently also the object of guarding the child from the evil eye 
and evil spirits. The child who, in cases of vows like this, has not 
yet been laid in the cradle is now placed in it. If a woman has 
taken the Khambdtini Goth or vow, as soon as the child is born 
a clay image is set opposite the mother's bed. Before suckling 
the child, drinking water, or taking medicine or food the mother asks 
permission of the image to do so. If a woman has taken the Khar ami 
Goth or vow on the sixth day after the birth of the child, the men of 
the house must eat with bare heads. If they refuse some men are paid 
to eat with uncovered heads. Some Pfeis make a compromise 
between the vow and their religious duty by eating with half of 
the head bare. When a boy whose mother has taken a Khar as vow 
is married a goat is killed and the boy's brow is marked with its 
blood. These vows if once taken become hereditary in the male line 
of a family, that is they have to be taken by the wives of the sons and 
grandsons, who have to perform the rite on the birth of every child. 

Still the woman who performed the last vow may at any time stop the 
practice by performing palli that is by throwing frankincense over a 
fire-urn, offering sweetmeats, and begging that her descendants may 
be freed from the vow. When the child enters on its seventh month 
the sitting or Besnd ceremony is performed. The child is dressed in 
a new silk frock and cap, its brow is marked with redpowder, and it 
is made to sit on a stool placed on lucky chalk-marks. As it sits the 
child touches a cocoanut, which is then broken. The first birthday, 
and all birthdays to a less extent are days of joy and feasting, and 
friends and kinspeople send the child presents. 

Parsi boys and girls are received into the Zoroastrian faith 
between the age of seven and nine. The ceremony which consists of 
clothing the child with a sacred shirt called sadrct 2 * * * * * 8 and a sacred cord ^ 
called kusti? is the Navzot or making a new believer. On the day fixfg J 
for the ceremony the house is set in order, the family dress in their 
gayest, and relations and friends are called and treated to a feast. About 
seven in the morning the child is seated on a stone slab, and, guided 

1 If a house lias less than twelve entrances the remaining sets are thrown in corners. 

* The -sacred shirt or sadra typifies the coat o£ mail with which the Zoroastrian 

withstands the attacks of the evil one. It is of very thin muslin for the rich and of 

stronger texture for the poor ; it has short sleeves and falls a little below the hip. The 

cloth is "brought from the market and the shirt is generally sewn by poor Farsi women. 

It costs 6 annas to Bs. 3 each. The sacred cord is of wool and is made by the wives 

and daughters of P&rsi priests. A cord costs 6 annas to Bs. 5. 

8 In putting it on the cord is passed three times round the child a waist. At the 
second round two' knots are tied in front and at the end of the third round two knots 
are tied behind. While tying the first front knot the child says in his mmd < There is 
only one God, and he is the creator of all good things.’ When the second front knot 
is tied he says ‘ The Mazdiashni religion is the true religion.’ When the first hack knot 
is tied he says 1 Zoroaster is the true prophet of God,’ and when the second, or last is tied 
‘ Through my whole life I will strive my utmost to do what is good and right. This 
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hv 1 nriest offers a prayer, thanking God for the gift of life and tor 
X hLu tv' of the world/ The child chews a pomegranate leaf swallow- 
S like the /mn Asclepias aeida 
nul-ify. After chewing the pomegranate leaf the child takes thioe ips 
of hull’s urine nerangdin repeating between 

to make my body clean and my soul holy. , ^vhk bull’ s rSne and 
Patel or confession of sin, xs undressed, rubbed with bull uni, 
bathed with cold or hot water warmed by the piiest. « hen the 
bath or nahan ceremony is over the child is brought into .ne a > 
where friends and kinspeople are seated on a J f J 

is set on a slightly raised central seat facing the east dmstd. in a 
trousers a cap and a muslin shouldereloth. The officiating priest sits 
in front of the child with other priests on either side of him. The 
priests repeat the confession of sin, the child joining m the prayei, 
ho lding the sacred shirt in its left hand. When the ceremony is over 
S senior priest draws near the child who rises and standing repeats 
the words ‘The good, just, and true faith that has been sent by 
the Lord to his creatures is the faith which Zarthost has brought 
The religion is the religion of Zarthost, the religion of Aluuain 
given to Zarthost.’ As the child repeats these words the priest 
draws the shirt over its head. Then the child takes the sacred 
woollen cord in both hands, and the priest holding its ; hands says 
< By the name of the Lord Ahuramazd, the magnificent the beautiful 
the unseen among the unseen, Lord help ms.’ TV hen this is oven 
the priest repeats the sacred-thread prayer m a loud voice, the c d 
joining him. While the prayer is being recited, tne sacred thread is 
wound round the child’s waist the ceremony ending by the child 
repeating the words ‘ Help me 0 Lord ! Hebp me Q Lor . P 
0 Lord ! I am of the Mazdiashni religion, toe Mazchasnni religion 
taught by Zarthost.’ The child is again seated and the cord-girding 
ends by the priest reciting blessings and throwing on the child s head 
rice pomegranate-seed and cocoa-kernel. 

Village Parsis often marry their children while still in infancy. In 
days gone by children were sometimes conditionally contracted m 
marriage before they were born. When two families agree in wishing 
their children to marry, they exchange their children s horoscopes, which 
are sent to an astrologer, generally a Pdrsi priest, who settles whether 
the marriage is likely to be fortunate. The offer of marriage may come 
either from the boy’s or from the girhs family. It is generally made by 
the poorer family. If both families approve of the match ana the 
stars are favourable the marriage is agreed to. Soon after on a lucky 
day, the women of the boy’s family go to the girl s to return her 
horoscope. They take with them a suit of clothes, silver foot orna- 
ments 1 for the girl, sugarcaudy, curds, and fish as emblems of good 
luck, and present the dress to the girl in front of a lighted glii - fed 
lamp into which a rupee is dropped. The cost of the clothes ranges 
fromBs, 15 to Bs. 100 and of the ornaments from Rs.10 to Bs. 75, The 


f he foot ornaments symbolise the girl’s passing under the lordship of her husband. 
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bearers of these presents are entertained by the girl’s mother with 
sweetmeats and a few rupees are presented to each, the total varying 
in value from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. According to her means the girls 
mother sends her future son-in-law a silver a gold or a diamond ring, 
a suit of clothes, and Rs, 5 to Rs. 25 in cash. This completes the 
betrothal which though not legally is practically binding. 

During the uncertain interval between the betrothal and the 
marriage presents of fish and other tokens of goodwill pass between 
the families. On a lucky day ten to fifteen days before the marriage 
comes the turmeric- pounding ceremony. At both houses kinswomen 
meet and choose four young married and un widowed girls to pound 
turmeric and shake it in a winnowing fan, while songs are sung. 
After the turmeric-pounding the two families begin to lay in stores for 
the marriage feast. The time between the turmeric-pounding and the 
marriage day is set apart for merrymaking and during these days 
no ceremonies are performed in honour of the dead. About eight days 
before the marriage day comes the booth-building or mcmdav ceremony. 
A Parsi with a shawl or a woman’s silk robe wrapped round his 
head and a redpowder mark on his brow, digs a pit near the entrance 
to each house, some silver and gold are thrown into the pit, and mango 
and samri Prosopis spicigera twigs are planted in it. Red and yellow 
marks are made on the wall and near the hole frankincense is burned and 
songs are sung. Either before or after the turmeric-pounding, sometimes 
even on the marriage day, the Adarni or inviting ceremony is performed. 
On the adarni day the mother of the boy with kinswomen and friends 
and with music goes to the girl’s and dresses the girl in clothes and 
ornaments. The girl’s mother entertains the party with sweatmeats 
and presents the boy’s near kinswomen with dresses. Afcer they leave, 
a party of kinswomen and friends set out from the girl’s with 
clothes for the boy who in return presents the girl’s mother with a 
dress. Next day the girl’s mother returns this dress to the boy’s 
mother accompanying it with a few rupees, as it is thought wrong for 
the girl’s parents to receive presents from the boy’s side. On the third 
day before the wedding a suit of clothes and a large silver coin, a 
Persian rihal , a Mexican dollar, or a five-franc piece, are sent to the 
bride, who wears the coin round her neck till the marriage ceremonies 
are over. Towards evening the women of the family seat the boy 
and girl in front of their respective houses, rub them with the turmeric 
which was pounded fifteen days before, and bathe them with fresh 
water. When the bathing is over they are seated on a wooden nail-less 
stool, are lifted into the house by four married and unwidowed girls, 
and carried seven times round the lucky chalk -marks in the centre 
of the hall. A basin filled with clarified butter and raw sugar is held 
near them, frankincense is burnt before them,, and they are asked 
to foretell what the various grains will cost during the year. If the 
bridegroom and bride are grown up, the bridegroom’s turban or the 
bride’s robe or sdri is laid on the wooden stool and carried round 
the chalk- marks . Next evening, in their own houses, the boy and 
the girl are again seated on stools and piles of sugar cakes and 
sweetbuns or polls are laid in front of ■them and yarn is wound 
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round thom. The sugar cakes nnd buns nre handed round axuong 
friends and relations. A small dish of kkiehri mixed rice and pulse is 
cooked and in the mixture a lighted wick fed with clarified butter 
is set and placed near the boy or the girl. The feet of. the boy 
or of the girl are made to rest on an earthen dish in which are a 
cowdung cake, a rice-biscuit sario 9 and a gram-biscuit papat* Along 
with four married girls the boy and the girl are made to eat mixed 
rice and pulse khichri and gram biscuits.^ As they rise they are 
made to break the earthen dish under their feet * the wick in the 
pulse and rice dish is put out, and the pulse and rice is made into a 
ball and eaten by women as a cure for barrenness* The next day is 
spent in religious rites and ceremonies performed by priests or Mobeds 
in honour of ancestral spirits who are called to bless the marriage. At 
the same time five seven or nine clay jars filled with water are set 
in a row marked with yellow and red, and crowned with nee-biscuits 
gram-biscuits and sugared wheat-cakes. Some of the women hold a 
new sari or silk robe over the pots. One of the women beats a copper 
dish, and, calling them by name asks the ancestral spirits to attend. 
One woman comes running in barking like a dog. The other women 
drive her away, and with fun and laughing eat all the things they can 
lay their hands on. 

On the fourth day the marriage ceremony is performed. During 
these * four days, if the families are rich, or only on the marriage 
day if they are poor, large parties of friends and kinspeople are 
asked to dine and sup. On the day before the feast the women of the 
family go to their female friends and ask them to join the marriage 
ceremonies and feastings. The men are called by a priest, who with a 
list of names goes from house to house and gives the invitation. 
Near relations and leading members of the community are visited and 
invited by the father or some member of the family. In towns 
some families send printed notes of invitation. At dawn on the 
wedding day the women of both families sit in their houses on a 
carpet, singing songs describing the festivities and asking blessings. 1 


1 The following is the substance of one of the most popular marriage songs : 

0 maidens, the luck-bringing sun has risen ; he has risen on our joyful garden ; he has 
risen at the gates of God. Now the cool west wind brings blessings, and the luck- 
bringing sun slimes over the Fire-Temple, over the sea, over the gates of the father and 
father-in-law, over the marriage porch, over the children and grandchildren, over the 
married women, over the whole families of the bride and bridegroom, over the neighbours 
and the streets and suburbs, over sovereign and subjects, over governors and officials, 
over mother-earth and over mountains and hills. With fresh clampa and jasmin, with 
trays of pearls rice and redpowder, we welcome the sun and the west wind. How do 
we know that the joyful west wind blows ? By the note of the Jcoel on the mango-tree, 
hy, the song of the women in the house, by the noise of fifes and drums in the marriage 
porch, by the music of the fiute in the woods, by the clashing of cymbals in the marriage 
porch, by the pearls strewn at the threshold, and by the trays full of champa flowers 
and crysanthemums. Now in the large hall where are trays of cliampa flowers and 
cry san them urns the father of the bride comes, the priests recite prayers, and the bride's 
father gives alms and offers bright rupees. The mother of the bride wears a necklace of 
nine strings and the priest recites prayers over the bride and bridegroom ; the Bride's 
mother gives the priests presents of rupees and, shawls and scarfs. The bride's mother 
gives coins shawls scarfs turbans rich robes and necklaces to the son-in-law and his father 
and mother. In the evening the porch is adorned with sugareandy hetelnuts and leaves 
dry dates and rice. Nobles, merchants, and bankers attend and honour the wedding. 
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At their homes the bride and bridegroom undergo the same mirifi™ 
tion as when they were invested with the sacred shirt anTcoS lt 
both houses carpets are laid and rows of benches are set in the 
streets and neighbouring verandas. About four in the afternoon 
dl ’- G&sed wl * ite rohes reaching to their feet and 

Ske theS l W r h? th a .W white doth., begin to come and 
taKe their seats on the carpets and benches. While the guests are 

gathering, a party of women come from the bride’s to the bride- 
groom s, one of them bearing in a large tray presents of clothes and a 
mlver or copper-brass hair-eomb and a pot of curds, and another 
carrying, one over the other, three water-pots filled with water, the 
topmost crowned by a eocoanut. The water pots and the eocoanut are 
marked with red and yellow powder. This procession is called sopdra. 
\\ hiie they stand at the door of the house the bridegroom’s mother or 
some other near relation waves over the head of the present-bringer a 
small tray filled with water and with a few grains of rice in it, throws 
the water at her feet and breaks an egg and a eocoanut. When they 
have entered the bridegroom is called to dip his fingers in the water 
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Bouquets and betel-leaf are banded to all male guests. The 'women 
sit round on carpets, and in the centre the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on chairs facing each other. Their right hands are tied 
together with cotton thread and a eurtain-like cloth is held between 
them. One priest posts himself near the bride and another near the 
bridegroom. While reciting prayers they pass twisted thread seven 
times round the bride’s and bridegroom’s chairs. When this is over 
the bride and bridegroom are shown a small basin containing clarified 
butter and molasses, one of the priests drops, benjamin on a fire 
censer, and the bride and bridegroom throw rice over each other. 
Whoever is quickest in throwing the rice is supposed to he likely to 
rule. The guests closely watch their movements and reward their 
sharpness by laughter and applause. When the rice-throwing is over 
the bride and bridegroom are set side by side, two priests stand before 
them with a witness on each side holding brass plates full of rice. 
The two priests pronounce the marriage blessing in old Persian and 
Sanskrit, at each sentence throwing rice on the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s heads. 1 At intervals in the midst of the blessing the 


1 The words of the marriage prayer are: In the Name of God. May the 
Creator Ahuramazd give you many children, with male grandchildren, much food, 
friends with heartpleasing body and face, walking through a long life for a hundred 
and fifty years. On the day N.N., in the month N.N„ in the year N,N., since 
the king of kings the ruler Yazdezard of the stock of S&s&n, a congregation is come 
together in the circle of the fortunate town N..N, , according to the law and custom 
of the good Mazdayaenian religion, to give this maiden to a husband. This maiden, 
this woman, N.N., by name, according to the contract of two thousand Nisapurian 
gold dinars . 

Bo you join with your relations in agreement for this marriage, with honourable 
mind, with the three words, to promote their own good deed for the believing N. N. 
this contract for life ? Bo you both accept the contract for life with a fair mind 
that to both of you pleasure may increase ? 

In the name and friendship of Ahnramazd, Be ever shining, ever increasing, ever 
victorious. Learn purity. Be worthy of praise. May the mind think good 
thoughts, the tongue speak good words, the works he good. May wicked thoughts 
haste away, wicked words be lessened, wicked works he burnt. Be purity praised 
and sorcery seared. Be a Mazdayaenian. Accomplish works according to thy inind, 
"Win for thyself property by right-dealing. Speak truth with the rulers and be obedi- 
ent. Be modest with friends clever and well-wishing. . Be not cruel. Be not wrath- 
ful. Commit no sin through shame. Be not covetous. Torment not. Cherish not 
envy ; be not haughty ; treat no one despitefully ; cherish no lust. Bob not the pro- 
perty of others ; keep thyself from the wives of others. Bo good works with good 
energy. Impart to the Yazat&s and the faithful (of thine own). Enter into no strife 
with a revengeful man. Be no companion to the covetous. Go not in the same way 
with the cruel. Enter into no agreement with one of ill -fame. Enter into no work 
with the unskilful,^ Combat adversaries with right. Go with friends as is agreeable 
to friends. Enter into no strife with those of evil repute. Before an assembly speak 
only pure words. Before kings speak with moderation. From ancestors inherit a 
good name. In nowise displease thy mother. Keep the body pure in justice. 

Be of immortal body like Kai-Khosru. Be of understanding like K&us. Be shining 
as the Sun. Be pure as the Moon. Be renowned as Zarthost. Be powerful as 
Rustam. Be fruitful as the earth. Let your friendship with friends brothers wife 
and children be as the union of body and soul. Keep always the right faith and a good 
character. Recognise Ahuramazd as ruler and Zarthost as lord, and put an end to 
Ahrim&n and the evil spirits. 

May Ahnramazd send you gifts, Bahman thought, Ardibehist speech, Sharevar works,. 
Spend&rmad wisdom, Khord&d sweetness and fatness, Amerdad fruitfulness. May 
Ahuramazd bestowgift-s on you, Adar brightness, Ardvisdra purity, the tun rule, the 
Moon increasej Tir liberality , Gosh temparance* May Ahuramazd give you gifts, Mithra 
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bridegroom and bride are asked in Persian, Have you chosen her? 
and Have you chosen him? They answer in Persian or if they are 
too young their mothers answer for them f I have chosen/ When the 
marriage blessing is over the bride's sister under the pretext of 
■washing the bridegroom's feet: with milk, steals one of his shoes and 
does not let it go till she is given a rupee. The bridegroom, leaving 
the bride at her father's house, starts for his own house with his friends 
and a bright array of torches. A feast is given at both houses and 
about midnight the bridegroom goes back to the bride's with some 
friends. The whole marriage ceremony described above is repeated. 
When this is over the bridegroom's and bride’s robes are knotted 
together and the whole party returns with them to the bridegroom’s . 1 
The bride and bridegroom are made to feed each other from a dish of 
rice curds and sugar called dahi kumlo literally curds, and they hunt 
for a ring which each in turn hides in the dish and then gamble to show 
who is quicker and luckier. On the marriage evening friends and 
relations present shawls and rupees to the parents of the bridegroom 
and bride. The presents are carefully noted that on like occasions 
suitable return presents may be made. On the eighth morning after 
the wedding the wife goes to her parents’ house and returns in the 
evening with a large vessel filled with wheat having its month 
covered with silk. From both houses sweet-bread and other choice 


fortune, Srosli obedience, Rasn conduct, Farvardin strength, Behrdm victory, Rdm 
joy, Bad might. May Ahuramazd bestow gifts on you, Bin wisdom and majesty, 
Arshesaugmud skill, Astat virtue, Asm&n activity, Zamiad firmness, Mahrespant 
forethought, An6rdn beauty of body. 

Good art thou : mayest thou maintain that which is better for thee than the good, 
since thou fittest thyself worthily as a Zaota (performer of religious ceremonies). Mayest 
thou receive the reward which is earned by the Zaota as one who thinks speaks and does 
good. 

May that come to you which is better than the good ; may. that not come to you which 
is worse than the evil ; may that not come to me which is worse than the evil, b’o may 
it happen as I pray. Spiegel’s Avesta, 173 - 175. 

I The girl’s portion of the presents is sent with her either at this time or four days before 
or on the morning of the marriage day. The girl’s portion includes a bedstead, a box or 
press, a cane basket, cooking and water vessels filled with wheat or rice, a pot of raw 
sugar, a tray of sugarcakes, a thin green bamboo, and a suit of clothes for the boy and his 
relations, the whole worth Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 or more. During the first year after 
the betrothal on twenty-one occasions presents are sent to the girl’s house by the boy’s 
parents and on five occasions presents are sent to the boy’s house by the girl’s parents. 
The twenty-one occasions on which presents are sent to the girl’s house by the boy’s 
parents are, on the betrothal day when returning the horoscope ; on the Adarni or the 
fifth day preceding the marriage day ; on the Varm or the fourth day preceding the 
marriage day % on the Navazot or initiation ; on the evening of the marriage day ; 
on the midnight of the marriage day ; on the Vdrovdr or eighth day after the 
marriage; on the husband’s birthday; on the first new-moon day; on Jamshedi 
bTavroz j on Mjeher Jasan ; on Abdn <Jasan ; on Adar Jasan; on Bahman Jusan; on 
Zoroaster’s anniversary ; on Navroz the last day of the year ; on Khordadsal ; on Holi ; 
on Cocoanut Day ; on Dassara ; and on Dewali. 

The five occasions on which presents of clothes are sent to the boy s house by the 
jrirRs parents are, the Navzot ; the Adarni ; the evening of the marriage day ; the hTavroz 
. the last day of the year ; and the husband’s birthday. All the presents made to the wife 
are returned to the husband if she dies before him, and remain with the wife if the 
husband dies before her. During the lifetime of husband and wife all presents, either of 
clothes or ornaments, made to the wife at the time of her marriage or on the occasions 
above mentioned, though at her disposal for use on other subsequent festive occasions, 
remain in the custody of her parents so long as the parents are alive. 
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dishes are taken to the sea or to a river side and offered to the water 
spirits. In the evening at both houses relations and friends are feasted. 
On the first Behram that is the twentieth day of the month after the 
wedding, friends and relations are called to a feast. No chairs or tables 
are used at wedding feasts. A strip of cloth half a yard wide is spread 
on the ground and the guests take their places in a row. The women 
and children dine first and when they have dined the men are called. 
Before each guest a piece of plantain or other leaf is spread, and, on 
the leaf, the servants lay a portion of each course. When all the courses 
are served the quests begin to eat. While the male guests are 
eating, small copper cups of the size of wine glasses are filled with 
mowra Bassia Jatif olia liquor and the toast < Glory to God ' is drunk. As 
soon as this toast is drunk the cups are refilled and four more toasts, 
f The Bride and Bridegroom ' * The Fire Temple 7 c The Host ’ and 
f The Guests' generally follow. What with presents of dresses and 
ornaments, with feasting and other charges, the poorest Parsi can 
hardly marry his son for less than Us. 400 or his daughter for less 
than Rs. 250. A middle class marriage costs Rs.800 to Rs. 1200 
and a rich marriage Rs. 1500 to Rs. 400Q. 1 

Among Parsis polygamy is forbidden. The authority of religion and 
custom which was against polygamy was often set aside till polygamy 
was made illegal under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (XXV.) of 
1865. When a wife or a husband dies remarriage is allowed and 
practised. The marriage of a bachelor and a maid and the marriage of 
a widower and a maid are called Shdhdzan or royal marriage; the 
remarriage of a widow, whether she marries a bachelor or a widower, is 
called Ghalc&rzan marriage or Nantra? A widow's marriage differs 
from a maiden's marriage in the following particulars. The ceremony 
is performed once not twice and at midnight instead of in the evening. 
During the ceremony the bride should be helped by a remarried widow 
and not by a virgin or an unwidowed woman. The sari or robe which the 
bride wore during the ceremony is washed as soon as the ceremony is 
over, as it is unlucky for any one to use it before it is washed ; while 
the blessings are being repeated the rice is thrown from below instead 
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[lie chief details are : Dress Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, ornaments Rs. 500 to Rs. 2000, 
Sjgsting Rs. 700 to Rs. 1000. , ^ 

Bt vare the only two forms of marriage at present in use among Gujar&t P&rsis, 
K Barayets or Precepts, of which an account is given under Religion (Above 
Hi it seems that in earlier times there were five forms of marriage : (1) Pddshazan, 
veddingthe same as Shdhdzan , that is the first marriage of a hoy and girl. It 
§11111 2& in both worlds. The merit of good deeds performed by a child horn of this 
Bill $ oxm & to the parents, (2) Yulizan . If a man has a daughter and ho son 
igffl e of the daughter is called Yukzan , because her son will he adopted by kef 
/■ pade his heir. (3) Chdkw'zan or the marriage of a widow with a widower. 
ViJ* \ If an unmarried boy dies a girl is at once united to him as his wife and 
8pflkl re P r °n°nnced together as husband and wife in the hoy's funeral service. 

remarr ? but onl y in t]he widow-marriage form. (6) Khudmh-rat-mn 
Wm choice is a marriage made not by the parents but by the girPs Ohoiee. 
HH or Precepts order the high priest to unite such a pair even though the 
After the birth of a child from this union a second marriage ceremony 
med. The second ceremony is given the rank of SMhdmh or- 
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of from above as in the royal or maiden's wedding. The dress to be Section VTIL 

presented to the bride is not taken in a salver as in- a maiden’s wedding ' p^™* g 

but in a- deep basin, so that it may not be seen. When a bachelor 

marries a widow, on the evening before the wedding he is married with Customs. 

Shdhdzan or royal rites to a twig of the scrnri Prosopis spieigera Marriage* 

tree and at midnight is married to the widow with the second 

marriage rites. No children of the remarrying pair may be present 

during the remarriage ceremony, as it is believed that if any are 

present disagreements will arise between the children and the stepfather 

or stepmother . 1 /. ‘ 

When life has gone the body is washed, carried to the ground floor Death* 

of the house, dressed, wrapped in old freshly- washed white cotton cloth, 
and laid in a corner of the front hall either full length or with the 
legs crossed. When the floor of the hall is of earth the spot on which 
the body is to be laid is marked off by drawing a line round it. 

The surface of the enclosed space is broken and on it the body is 
laid. If the floor is of cement or of stone the body is laid on one or two 
stone slabs which are set on the floor, and the ground covered by the 
slabs is marked off by a line drawn with an iron nail. A wooden floor, 
either plain or covered with stone slabs is never used for laying out the 
dead. The body is laid north and south with the feet towards the north. 

A lamp fed with clarified butter is kept burning at the head and a 
priest repeats prayers and burns sandalwood and benjamin in a censer 
in front of the body. Except when a death happens at night the body 
should be carried to the Tower of Silence as soon as possible after 
"eath. The bier-bearers must always be Pdrsis. They are known as 
Vasesdldrs 3 and are paid and set apart as body -carriers by the Pars! 

^andriyet or local board. When the Tower of Silence is at a distance, 
he body is sometimes carried in a bullock cart, which is immediately after 
>roken to pieces and buried near the Tower. When a body is carried on 
aen’s shoulders the number of bearers must not be less than four in the 
ase of an adult or two in the ease of a child. When the body is taken 
in a cart the number of bearers must be not less than two. In places 
vithin easy distance of a Tower of Silence, the bearers bring an iron 


• 1 Host of the particulars itt which widow-marriage ceremonies differ from the 
reremonies in a marriage between a bachelor and a maid seem traceable to' the fear of 
be spirit of the first husband which is strong among all classes of Hindus. Details are 
jiven in the Shol&pur Gazetteer, XX. 524- 527, 

* 2 The Hases&l&rs are always laymen. The priestly class is entirely free from the 
fcuiy of carrying the dead. Poor and destitute laymen become body-carriers. Washing 
the dead, carrying them to the Tower of Silence, and keeping the Tower in order, Pdrsis 
jonsider defiling duties. After he touches a dead body until he has been purified the 
body-carrier remains aloof and is not allowed to touch anything or anybody. After he 
has purified himself by rubbing himself with cow’s urine and washing with water the 
Nases&l&r mixes freely with other P&rsis except that at public dinners they eat by 

hemselvcs at a- distance from the rest. The office is not hereditary. Bearers were 
formerly paid by the mourning family. How they receive fixed monthly wages, and are 
servants of the Parsi local boards who distribute them according as tlicir services are 
required. When carrying the dead the Nasesahlrs are dressed In white, and they either 
wear gloves and stockings or wrap linen round their hands and feet. Their every-day 
dress fs like that of other laymen, except that they are not allowed to shave either the 
head or the face. Before he becomes a body-carrier a NasesiUr goes through the 
Baramum cleansing ceremony* ' . . 
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bier' and lay it near the body. The bier is a plain iron bedstead without 
the canopy, standings about' six inches from the ground and with two 
long side-rods to rest on the bearers* shoulders* The women of the 
family and their friends sit on carpets within doors a little way from 
the body wailing and crying. The men and their friends sit outside 
and in the streets in' long rows on benches or on carpets. A number 
of priests attend and say the prayers for the dead. Two of them, chosen 
for the occasion, stand at the threshold opposite the body and the bier, 
and begin reciting the Ahunvat Gittha a portion of the Yasirn which is 
called Geksama . In the midst of the recitation the two priests turn 
round, the attendants lay the body on the bieiy and a dog is brought to 
look on the face of the dead and drive away evil spirits. Then the two 
priests again turn towards the body and recite. “When the reciting is 
over the priests leave the door, and the wailing and crying which has 
ceased for the time begins afresh. The male friends of the dead go to 
the door, bow, and in token of respect for the dead raise their two hands 
from the floor to their heads. After the body is laid on the bier it is 
covered -with a sheet from head to foot. The two attendants bring the 
bier out of the house, holding it low in their hands, and make it over to 
four more bearers outside, who like the two attendants are dressed in 
freshly-washed white clothes. All the men present stand while the 
body is taken from the house and bow to it as it passes. The body is 
carried feet foremost, and after the body follow priests in their white 
dress, and after the priests the friends of the dead. All walk in couples, 
each conple holding the ends' of a handkerchief . At the Tower of Silence, 
which is generally some way from the town, the bier is set down at a 
little distance from the door. When all have again bowed to the dead, 
the bier is taken by the bearers into the Tower where the body is lifted 
from the bier and laid on the inner terrace of the Tower. 1 , The clothes 


1 The P&rsis call the Tower of Silence Dohhma a Zend word meaning tomb. Before 
the foundations of a Tower of Silence are laid a circle representing the outside wall of the 
Tower is marked on the ground and in the centre a deep pit is dug. This when lined 
with masonry becomes the central pit bhandar of the Tower. All along the circumference 
a ditch is dug wide enough to hold the foundation of the Tower wall. Then at each 
of the four corners, in the south-east south-west north-west and north-east a ditch is dug 
connecting the central pit and the circumference. On the day fixed for laying the 
foundation a large number of people meet. Two specially purified priests go into the 
central pit and drive a long iron nail into the bottom of the pit and afterwards drive a 
similar iron nail at the south-east south-west north-west and north-east points of the 
circumference. In the part of the circumference between each of these four corner 
points the priests drive in quincunx order two rows of smaller nails, five nails in the 
inner and four nails in the outer row. Along each side of the four ditches which Join 
the central pit with the circumference, they fix thirty-two nails, and drive a nail at the 
end of the connecting ditches nearest to the central pit. In all three hundred and one 
nails are driven into the ground. A long piece of yarn prepared by twisting together 
a himdred-and-one threads is first passed by the two priests through a hole in the big 
nail at the south-east and to this nail one end t of the threads is tied. The priests then 
draw the thread south out and in along the nine nails np to the big nail at the south-west 
corner, then along the nine nails up to the big nail at the north-west corner, then along 
the nine nails to the. big nail, at the north-east corner, and so along the last nine 
hails hack to the big nail at the south-east corner. A second round is repeated in 
the same order. In the third round the priests again start from the south-east nail 
hat first go along thirty-two nails on either side of the first connecting ditch and the nail 
at the top of it ; then to the nine nails at the south up to the big south-west nail and aloDg 
the thirty-two nails on either side of the second connecting ditch and the nail at the top 
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are torn off and the body is left to the vultures. After the body is laid 
in the Tower, before they return to their homes each of the funeral party 
has a little cow's urine poured into the palm of his left hand and recites 
the Nerang prayer. They wash their face hands and feet at a well 
near the Tower, and repeat the kusti prayer. They then go home. On 
reaching home they do not enter the house till they have again 
washed their face hands and feet and again repeated the kusti prayer. 
They then enter the house and at once bathe and change their clothes. 
Men who have been at a funeral cannot eat work or mix with their 
friends till they have bathed, and their clothes mast be washed before 
they are again used. When a married man dies his widow at 
once breaks her glass bangles and in their stead wears gold or silver 
bracelets.. While she remains a widow, that is until she remarries, a widow 
does not take part in any ceremonies connected with joyful occasions. 
Every morning for three days after a death rice is cooked and laid 
in the veranda for dogs to eat. The place in the house where the body 
was laid is railed off and is not used for one month if the death occurs 


of it ; then along the nine nails at the west op to the 1% north-west nail and along the 
nails on either side of the third connecting ditch and the nail at the top of it, and then 
along the nine nails at the north up to the big north-east nail and along the thirty-two 
nails on either side of the fourth ditch and the nail at the top of it ; then along the nine 
nails at the east and back to the big south-east nail. After going round this nail the 
thread is earned to the big nail in the centre of the pit, and aid that remains of the 
yarn is wound round it. This ends the foundation ceremony. During the whole process 
of fixing the nails and passing the yarn along them the two priests continue to recite 
sacred texts. A diagram is attached showing the position of the 301 nails. The central 
pit which is* ahodt 150 feet in circumference is lined with masonry to a depth of six 
to eight feet. The space round the pit is filled to the level of the pit mouth. This 
platform is paved with stone slabs which converge from the circumference to the centre 
leaving narrow spaces for the liquid matter to drain to the centre. Round the outer edge 
a wall hides the inside of the tower from view. The tower is entered through a high iron 
door to which a flight of steps leads. Dead bodies are laid upon the stone platform 
which is about 300 feet in circumference and divided into three concentric rows, the outer- 
most for men, the next one for women, and the innermost for children. After the flesh is 
eaten by the Vultures the dry bones , are thrown into- the central pit which is connected 
by underground passages with four wells built at some distance from the tower. At 
some distance beyond these wells, fronting the entrance of the tower, is a vaulted build- 
ing in which a lamp is kept burning at night whose rays pass into the tower through 
holes in the iron door. After the tower is finished the whole of its inside is first washed 
with cow’s urine After it is dry it is washed with water. Then for three days the Yasna 
and for three nights the Vandidad are recited by the priests in the tower. On the fourth 
day it is formally opened with a jastm ceremony. Now the tower is closed to all hut 
Pteis and is fit to receive the dead. After the first dead is deposited in it, it is 
closed even to Pdrsis except to the corpse-hearers or Nases&Urs. A diagram is attached 
showing the inner arrangements of a tower. Pdrsis from all parts crowd to the place to 
witness the ceremony of opening a new Tower of Silence. The. belief is general that to 
see the foundation and tower-opening ceremonies cleanses from sm and that any one who 
has seen seven tower ceremonies goes to heaven. The Ptois are very careful regarding 
the first body that is laid in a new Tower of Silence. On no account may the first tenant 
of the Tower he a young person. If the first body exposed is a young person many I arsi 
boys and girls will die. The first body laid in a new tower should be an old person, 
because, it is said, death has few terrors for the aged. The next best corpse with which 
to open a tower is the body of an infant, because m that case life has scarce begun. 
Another belief about children is that the mother of the child whose body m first laid m a 
new tower ever after remains barren. After a tower is finished and until it is used the 
top is carefully covered so that no dead animal or other unclean thing may fell into it. 

Tim Pirsis have (A.P. 1898} 118 Towers of Silence and twenty-eight burial places,. 
Details are given in Appendix II. p a g® 252* • 
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between the eighth and the twelfth month of the year and for ten days 
if the death occurs between the first and the seventh month, 1 ^ During 
the time the place is thus set apart a lamp is kept burning on it and a 
jar filled with water and with flowers in its mouth is set where the head 
of the deceased lay. 

About three in the afternoon of the third day after death a meeting 
is held in the house of mourning. The guests seat themselves on 
benches chairs and carpets, and recite prayers of repentance on behalf 
of the dead. While the guests are praying, two priests if the dead was 
married and one priest if the dead was unmarried, lay several trays of 
flowers and one or two censers or incense-burners in front of the spot 
where the body was laid, or in the hall of the fire-temple, and, standing 
opposite the censer and flowers, recite prayers. When the prayers are 
over, the son or the adopted son of the deceased bows before the high 
priest, who makes him promise to perform all religious rites for the dead. 2 * 
The friends of the deceased then read a list of charitable contributions 
in memory of the dead. This ceremony" is called Utkamna Rising 
from; mourning. The flowers in the trays are handed round and the 
people are sprinkled with rosewater and retire. To the priests and 
the poor the rich distribute alms and sacred shirts. Next morning 
before dawn, white clothes, cooking and drinking vessels, fruit and wheat 
cakes called damn are consecrated to the lead in the fire-temple. A 
suit of clothes and a set of vessels are given to the family priest. The 
rest are used by the family and tire fruit and cakes are eaten. After 
this is over, about four in the morning the grief-raising ceremony 
is repeated. For three days after a death except for dogs no food 
should be cooked in the house of mourning. What food is required 
is as a rule sent cooked by near relations. During the three first days of 
mourning no relation of the dead, wherever he may be, eats flesh. 
For the first ten days and sometimes longer, female friends and 
relations come to the house of mourning and are received in the hall by the 
women of the house, and remain there from morning to noon. Similarly 
kinsmen and friends call at the house for a few minutes in the morning 
and evening for the first three days. They are received by the men of 


1 The proper reason why the spot where the dead lay is so much longer unclean, that 
is haunted, during^ the latter part of the year than during the earlier months is that 
during the southing of thy sun the great spirit-scarer, as his searing power grows 
less the power of the spirits increases and the dead refuses to leave his old. home. 
Hindus preserve the same belief by saying that during the later or southing months 
heaven's gates are closed and the dead cannot get in. But according to the Parsi 
scriptures the soul departs from this world on the dawn of the fourth day. The 
ground remains unclean because of the 4 * Daruze nasas ? the evil spirit that haunts burial- 
grounds or grounds where a corpse has lain, or in other words, the contamination of the 
earth and the air caused by a corpse, This ‘Daruze 7 is scared away by the spirit- 
searing sun, or the contamination is removed by the drying power of the sun. This 
power is weaker during the southing of the sun, or during the later part of the year 
than during the earlier months, and hence the ground is considered as remaining unclean 
longer in the former than in the latter case. 

2 Pdrsis believe that a man cannot be saved unless he has a son* If he has no son a 

Pi.rsi must adopt one of his blood relations, or failing that a distant relation, or failing 

that any Zoroastrian* The adoption must be declared at the uthamtia or third day 

ceremony. _ 
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the House and seated in the veranda or near the veranda on carpets 
benches or chairs. At morning, noon, evening, midnight and at four in 
the morning priests are engaged to recite prayers during the three first 
days. On the fourth clay a feast is held especially for priests, and friends 
are also asked to join in it. A little of the food cooked on this day is 
sent to all relations and friends who make a point of eating or at least 
of tasting it. On the tenth and the thirtieth day after death, the 
death-day in each month for the first year and every yearly death-day 
ceremonies in honour of the dead are performed. 
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■;y. : : SECTION IX.— COMMUNITY. 

Till a.d. 1 865 in all parts of Gujardt, and still in parts of the province 
which belong to the Gdekwar, local councils cal lei anj umdns or 
panchayets settled all Parsi social and religious disputes. In a. i>. 1855. 
the spread of European ideas and the decline of the power of the leading 
families among the Bombay Pdrsis resulted in the formation of a 
Pdrsi Law Association, After ten years, as the representation* of this 
body seemed to express the wish of the more powerful and intelligent 
section of the community, Government passed two Acts, the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 and the Pdrsi Succession Act of 1865, 
defining amending and making conformable to Pdrsi customs the 
law relating to Parsi marriage, divorce, and succession. Since 1865 
the Pdrsi communities in Imperial Gujarat bring all disputes regarding 
marriage and succession to the regular law courts, where, in accord* 
ance with the procedure provided under these Parsi marriage and 
succession acts, the Judge is aided by Pdrsi delegates nominated by 
Government after consulting the leaders of the local community. In 
the Pdrsi settlements within the limits of the Gdekwdris territory, 
disputes regarding marriage are still settled by the local councils. In 
Navsdri, which is the earliest and one of the most important Parsi 
settlements, the council or anjumdn is composed of the high priest 
dastur , and the leading priestly family of the desdts as chief 
members, and the representatives of some other priestly families as 
members. If the matter in dispute touches the excommunication of a 
member of the community or some other point cf public importance, 
the meetings are attended by all adult male Parsis. Meetings to allow 
remarriage, to hear complaints of priestly irregularities, and other 
matters of less importance are attended only by the leading members. 
The local council of Navsari has the special power of forbidding the 
marriage of a widow or a widower unless the council is satisfied that all 
claims for ornaments or clothes brought by the relations of the former 
wife or husband have been settled. In Navsdri and other Parsi 
settlements in .G^ekwar territory the local council anjumdn regulate* 
the succession to property and in disputed cases decides who shall be 
declared the adopted son. In marriage disputes it tries to effect a 
friendly settlement of quarrels between husbands and wives and 
exercises a check on bigamy. The council has not power to annul a 
marriage with a second wife during the lifetime of a former wife, but, 
on pain of being cut off from all social and priestly rites and from the 
use of the fire-temple during his life and of the Tower of Silence after 
his death, they can force the bigamous husband to provide a maintenance 
for his first wife. Since the passing of the Pdrsi Marriage and 
Succession Acts of 1865 none of these powers have been exercised by 
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the local councils in Imperial Gujar&t. In fact the local councils in 
Imperial Gujardt now occupy only the position of trustees of the 
public funds belonging to the several communities. The funds 
of the Surat P arsis have been in charge of the trustees of the Pdrsi 
Panchdyet at Bombay since a.d. 1841, the leading Pdr sis of Bombay 
having largely contributed towards its endowment. The disposal of 
the annual income from these funds is in the hands of a body 
of nine of the leading Parsis of Surat, who hold office for life. 
Appointments to vacancies in this body are, made by the surviving 
members subject to approval of the trustees of the Parsi Panehdyet at 
Bombay, who have the right of veto. In Broach AhmeddMd and other 
towns and centres where Parsis are numerous enough to have a local 
council the councillors are wealthy and influential priests or laymen. 
The powers which all local councils exercise are at present confined to 
the management of public funds, care of the Towers of Silence, control 
over the establishments (including corpse-bearers) connected with the 
Towers, and the carrying out of the Gahambar feasts. Subscriptions to 
public funds among the Parsis of Gujarat are mostly the result of 
alms which their sacred books enjoin Parsis to make on joyful family 
occasions and on the third day after a death. The chief uses to 
which the Parsi public subscriptions are put are charitable allowances 
of food and clothes to poor and needy Pfirsis, maintaining Pfirsi schools, 
‘meeting the expenses of the six Gahambars or yearly feasts, and main- 
taining public Fire-temples and Towers of Silence and the establish- 
ments of corpse-bearers. In all these works of charity or public 
usefulness the Gujarit Parsis are helped by the Bombay Pfirsis. 
Many of the most prosperous families of Bombay Parsis have moved 
from Gujarat to Bombay within the last century and a half. Many 
Bombay families keep up house and other hereditary, property in 
Gujarat and the whole Bombay community at all times and especially 
in times of distress have freely lent their help to the Parsis of Gujarat. 
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APPENDIX I. 


No. 


FIRM- TEMPLES THROUGHOUT INDIA. 

ATESH BEHKlMS. 


Place. 


Bombay \ 


Ditto 


Ditto 


, Ditto,. .V'; 

Navs&ri 

Surat : 


Ditto 


FOUJifDEH. 


Dady Nuserwanji '■ 


S- ms of the late Hot mis- 
ji Bomanji Wadia. 

Framji Curset ji, and Rus- | 
tamji Oowasji and I)a- 
dablioy Rustam ji Ba-j 
naji. 

Subscription 

Desai Cursetji Temulji 
and Anjuman. 

J aiji Dai i abi my N u sser- 
wanji Mody, 


Pestonji Kalabhai Vakil. 


Date, 


A.». 

29th Sept. 1788.1 


17th Nov. 1830. 


13 th Dec. 18-45. 


17th Oct. 1897.; 
2nd Dec. 1765. 


19th Nov. 1823. 


Remarks. 


Consecrated ac-j 
cording to Kad- 
mi rites. 

Consecrated ac 
cording to Shew- 
sai rites. 

Consecrated ac- 1 
cording to Kad- 
mi rites. 

Shensai. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. Repaired! 
by Motlibai Wa* 
dia on 20th Feb , 
1897. 

5th Dec. 1823.| Kadmi. Repaired! 

by Hormasji Na- 
sarwanji Vakil on 
5th Nov. 1888. 

, The first Atesh 
It was removed to Baharat, Bansda, 


Udvada ... ...| Anjuman ... 

Bell ram was consecrated at Sanjrm. , , 

Navsari, and lastly to TJdv&da on the 28th Oct, 1742, where it still exists. The 
first building for its accommodation was built by Minocher Boman of 
Nargol. The second by Bhiekaji Edulji of Surat in or about A.n. 1770. The 
third by Jamsetji Nmabhoy Guzdor or Bombay m a.d. 1812 or 1815. The] 
fourth by Dadabhoy and Manchexji Pestonji W adia on the 27th March 1830. 
And the fifth and latest by Motlibai Jehangir Wadia on the 31st Oct. 1894. 


Appendix t 

Atesh 

BehrAms, 


AGIARIS, 


Aden 

Ahmed S-bdd 


Ahmednagar 
Akola 

Amroli near Surat. 


Ankleswar nearj 
Broach. 


Ar&jan near Surat. 
Badn&ra 


Ditto 

Ditto 

B&rdoli near Surat 
BarodaCity 


Oowasji Dinshaw Aden- 
walla 

Cursetji Byramji Nana- 
vati. 


Jamsetji Pestonji Plan- 
tin. 

Khato Bahadur Dustur| 
* Nosherwan ji Jamaspji 
and brothers. 

Sons of the late Hor- 
masji Bomanji Wadia. 

Nursling Dhanpdl 


Jamsetji Jijihhoy 

Subscription ... ... 

Hormasji Bhiccaji Chi- 
nay. 

Motabhoy Shnpurji ... 

Nowroji Pestonji San- 
jana 

Bdulji Nowroji Mehta . 

Bhunbai, widow of Da- 
dabhoy Bhimji Umri- 
gar. 


Stb Oct. 1888. 
17th July 1846. 

4th May 1847. 
loth Nor. 1869, 

30th Oct, 1837.| 

1515 ... 


19th June 18*27. ; 
21st Dec. 1889. 
Dec. 1S20. 

9th June 1850. 
I3th Jan, 1880. 

25th Dec. 1885. 
1st Feb. 1846. 


Re-built by Now- 
roji and Jeh&n* 
gir Pestonji Va- 
kil, 11 th April 
3884. 


Re-built by thel 
same gentlemen. 
9th Nov, 1893. 
Re-built by Kan- 
jihhoy Dorabji, 
23rd Dec, 1893, 
Re-built by Mer- 
wauji Hormasji 
Fraser, 27th Apl, 
1851. 


Milsra, 


B 630—32 


APPENDIX, 


FiMs-TxM*tX9 tnmtnnwt \m*d* 

X * PiAtM* 1 For win, X'Uti, 


; 

14 ’ Batvvda Camp ' !\vris«|I Nur** rwiiftji 1 th If »v P**: 

'■■ ■ '.': ■■, . V'-' ■■ ,:f " : . X. -;■■■>■'■■ 

IB Belgawi* IVuton JiCtiT«tp ttaVAt«> ftth 1W\ W*1 

16 Bhagva near Surat , Jamsetji &t*r»bji Bbr§? 25tb May lte.{4'i 

i :• .-i'- ■■: 1 ; 

17 , Bh&tlrn ditto j itottonji Yirltblioy | 3rd tfe 1M*'I 


IB j Bhflfrn&g&r .. • Dmtbji Sbupnrji Frar!- 1 12th May 
i s : «nr. 

19 Bhessriinear Surat fiuUbttoy and Minn* bth Feb. *w « >«*•».«,... 

I ' eherji Poston ji Wadm. i chnbcti Horahjij 

' 'I / ... Frit - ; Vc ■ r 

j j fill! Jnn«;i87?« ; 


20 1 

BiSimora 

r*% : ' *w*l 

Nowroji J&mpetji Wa*f 

18th July W&.’ 


' 



ilia, j 

Re-bnilt by hit 
IWb Nor. 

21 ; 

Bombay, Baharkote. j 

Sorubji Manockji Seth J 

24th Nov. 178B. 






im It Mat Oct. 
lbVd. 

22 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Shapurji Sorabji . Bapa* 
walla. 

10th Nov. 1857, 


23 

Ditto 

Bdndra... 

Nusserw&nji : Button!) 

eth Mar. 1881 





Tata. 



u 

Ditto 

B bendy 

Nussarwanji Hirjibhoy 

1 

S3 

S 

l 




Ba&ir. 

Curran i. -y'v 



25 j 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Bomanji " . Merw&njt 

11th Jan. 11861. 





ldeva walla. 


Re-built by his 

26 | 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Metwanji ■ .. . . ■ Manockj i 

23rd Sept. 1808 




Patel. 

:■ grand daughter 
Dinhai Nhm&r- 
w&nji Petit, 3rd 
June 1878. 


27 

28 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ghaupati 
ditto ♦« 

, Sorabji Yachagh&ndy.... 
i Cuvarbai, widow of 

8th Pah. 1858. 

1 29tb May 1S58. 





Sorabji Cursetji Tboo- 



20 

Ditto 

Cbandan* 

w&di. 

Hormasji Bomanji Wa» 
dia. 

26th Nov. 1805. 


SO j 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Avabai Ardesir Cursetji 
Wadia. 

15th Apr. 1863. 


31 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Subscription ... 

21st Aug* 1887. 

For the use of 
the Bhagaria 

priests of Nav« 
sari. 

32 

Ditto 

Col&ba ... 
- ditto ... 

J ijibhoy Dadabhai . . 

15th Mar. 1836. 


33 

/Ditto. 

Merwanji Framji Pan* 
day. 

H ormasji Dhunji Patel, 

4th Dec. 1865. 


84 

Ditto 

Duncan 
Road. 
Fort ... 

14th Feb. 1834 


35 

Ditto 

Banaji Limji 

25th June 1709 

Rebuilt by his 
family, 15th Apl 
1845* 

36 

Ditto 

ditto ,,. 

Manoekji Nowroji Seth. 

19th June 1733 

Re-built by hit. 
heir Jalbhoy Ar- 
deshir Seth, 6th 
Nov. 1881. 

37 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Cur Ret ji Maneckji 

Shroff. 

29th Nov. 1816. 

The fire of this 
temple was first 
consecrated at 
Ch&upati by 

Cursetji’s father 
Manoekjee Do 
rabji Shroff en 
5 th Dec. 1790. 

38 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ardesir Dady bhoy ... 

25th Sept. 1803. 


39 

Ditto 

ditto ... 

Subscription ' ...... 

2nd Feb. 1826. 

Re-built by Sir 
Jam set ji Jiji- 
bhoy's eons on 
the 13th April 
1860. This is spe- 
cially built for 
Gamudia priests. 

40 | 

Ditto 

ditto 

Muneherjl Cursefcji 

i Lungda. 

9th April 1848. 

Re-built by Fes- 
toi) j i N usserwan - 
ji Godi walla on 
23rd April 1895, 


Bnmmu*, 


'« ttedmilt by S*» ! 

1 r.d |i«wl Nown* , 

: ji i'Vfatttji Mniryj 
j Uili Mar* IbdL j 

it : i '.'tti.'fcw.l'W'v'li*:...' tea* : 


■I 


K'\. 
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REMARKS. 


Date 


Founder, 


Place. 


Ready 13th Sept. 1842. Originally built 
on a small scale 
by Dorabji Hor- 
musji Ranji 
about 1812. 

.. 12th Sept* 1846. Re-built by Je. 

hangir Bezonji 
Vakil, 17th Sept. 
1865. 

45 Ditto ditto ... Sorabji Hormusji Ranji 22nd Apl. 1S68. 

46 Ditto Khetw&dl Cawasji Manekji Ash* 7th May 1832... 

burner. 

47 Ditto ditto .. Pallanji Cursetji Cama, 5th June 1869. 

48 Ditto Mahalaxmi. Horrnusji Dadabhoy 13th Mar. 1846* ! 

Sawyer. , . . 

49 Ditto Marine Jamsetji Dadabhoy 17th Nov. 1874. Ader^n ©°nS8* 

Lines. Ameria. grated q on 6th 


44 Ditto Grant Aslaji Bhiceaji 
Road. 


Re-built by Mun- 
eherji Jamset.ji’s 
sons, 6th Aug. 
1863. 


55 Ditto ditto ... Dinbai Nusservanji 16th Mar, 1893. 

Petit, 

56 Ditto Tardeo... Chadanbdi Byramji 10th Jan. 1865. 

Batli walla, 

57 Broach, Baharkote, Rustomji Maneckji 1727. 

Hiravaia. 

58 Ditto ditto ... Dustoor Kamdin Fur- 1777* 

59 Ditto Fort ... Homaji Dorabji ... 18th Feb. 1760 


New fire conse- 
crated 30th May 
1893. Re-built 
9th Nov. 1897. 


00 Ditto ditto ... Subscription through 27th Feb. 1855. 

Hiraji Ookaji. ' ■ ' A 

61 Ditto ditto ... Sorabji Dhunjibhoy 27th Oct. 1857. 

Khambatta* 

62 Ditto ditto ... Sorabji Hormasji Vak- 13th Mar. 1884. 

63 Ditto ditto ... Sbapurji Sorabji Nariel- 4tli June 1890, 

wala’s family. _ 

04 Ditto Khardavad. Hirabai NowrojiNanel- 7th June I8di.j 
walla. , . ■ „ „ , 

65 Calcutta Rustomji Cawasji Ba 16th Sept. 1839 

Pestonji Cursetji Mody. gtfc Jan. I8«. 
Dorabji and Frarnji 6th Mar. 1873. 
Hormasji Guzdar. 

68 Daman ... ,J Merwanji Nowroji Jaop 1820 ... 

Francis. 

m Ditto ... ... Ruttonbai Hormnsji 1846, 

’ Muncherji Cama. e 

70 Deviar ... ... Navazbai Nosserwanp 26th May 1855. 

Pakirjt 

71 Diu ... ... Jahangir Nusaerwanji 24th Feb. 1830 

s zssr?*; SfsLic^tchi: sms 

g iSSPSUs 883=8! 

76 Indore Honnasji Maneckji 26th April 187S 

Bbamgara. 


66 : '.Cambay.:: 

67 Chikli 


Re-built by the 
same gentleman 
6th Mar. 1838. 
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No. 

Place. 

\ Focnoer. 

77 

Itchapore 

Surat. 

i i 

near! Cavasji and Pallanji’, 
Dhunji’s Sons. 

: 78 ' 

Jamnagar ... 

... Tehmtilji Mahiarji Mlr- 

Z-l. 

... Edulji Byramji Body, 

:• . L v ' ; - : 

1 79 

Kalyftn 


Dais, 


15th Mar. 1805.'; 
178S ... 1 


It MI&BK** 


82 


87 


Karachi 

Ditto 

Karanj 

Khajod 

Kiiergaum 

Khundva 


L&hore 


£9 


I-Iirji Jamsefcji Pehcra. 3rd May 18*9. 
Dossabhai Merwanji 28th May 1879. 
Wadia & Co. 

Hormusji Shapurji Pas* 22nd Jan. 1846. j 
takia’s Sons. 

Bvramji Hiraji Col ah. 

Motibai Bomonji Jam- 
set ji Mulla. 

Horumsji Dbanjfbhny. 

Kapadia. 1 

Kudi&na near Surat. | Munch erji Cuvevji and 
Hormasji Manoekji. 

Ardefhir Byramji Libu- 
waila. 


Rebuilt by Bhic- 
caji Jijibhab 
Dowablwl Hor- 
musji, Furdunjh 
; M«rwi»ntji »**d 
Hormusji Ma- 
tifi'kji on 4t. 

; Nov, 1880. 


Mahava ... 
Mmxdroi hear Suratj 


90 | Medhor neat Gan- 
devi. 

91 I Mhow 


12th June ISIS.] 
2 1st May 18S2.I 

21st May 1805.! 

1st Apr*' 1S50, | 

29th July 1893.; 


92 J Nigpore 
Nargol 


04 


Navskrl, 


Subscription 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Nusserwanji Manoekji] 
Mulla. | 

Navajbai Nusserwanjil 
Modi, 1 

Anjuman 


1st Jan. 1858* 
4th Jan. I860. 


21st Dee. 1883. 
5th Mar. 1846.! 

4th Nov. 1895, 
1787 
Very old 


95 


100 


,108 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Neerrmch 

Pdrdi in 
Gu jar aft, 
Poona 


Ditto 

Ditto 


South 


,Qu.efcta 
R&jkot 
Randir near Surat ,j 


Saronda 


Minocher Homji 


Sir Jamsetji J ijibhoy ... 
Trustees of the Wadiaj 
. Fire-temple of Bom- 
bay. 

The' heirs of Oavssjij 
Jeevanji. Mevavala. 
Hormasji Gadabhai 

SSorabj i . . Ilatanji - . Patel.. 


Sir Jarasetji Jijibhah 
Subscription .» 


Subscription ... 

Ditto 

Darashaw Dorabji Ran* 
della. 

Cursetji Fardunji 
• Pnrek and , Maneekji 
Bhim ji Pastakia. 


3686- 


14th Mar. 1853. 
24th Dec. 1888. 


18th Jan. 1S98 
2hd June 18S1, 
6th Aug. 1824.! 


29th Nov. 1844, 
18th Oct. 189:', 


2nd June 1883. 
21st May 1875, 
14th June 1834 


2nd July 1880.1 


Re-built by Bhi- 
kh.tiji Sor&bji 
: Anderson, 29th 
■ Mar, 1891* 


Re-built 2nd Mar, 
3859 and again 
on 2nd' W4$* S3* 


Fire consecrated 
26th June 1882. 
Re-built by An 
" juroan/Mth Feb. 
3588, Again re- 
built by Mun- 
cherji Cursetji 
Dessai, 7th Feb 
1795. And again 
by Motlabai 
Jchangir Wadia. 
20th May 1851, 
Re-built by Cur- 
setji Ardeshir 
Rady’s sons, 10th 
May 1862. 


Aderan consecrat- 
ed 15th June 
1843 ; re-built 6tb 
June 1877, 

Consecrated ac- 
cording to Kad- 
mi rites. 


Re-builfc by ^ hie 
widovp’ Pirojbai, 
18th Nov. 1895. 
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Foukbbb. 


Date, 


Eemahks, 


.... » ■ 

BubscriptioB I860 

Viccaji and Pestonji 12th Sept 18 P 

Ditto ditto ... 3rd Feb, 184 


Re-built by sub- 
scription^ 24th 
Aug* 1879. 


Sigannur nearSurat 
Su trial i near Surat , 


Nowroji Jam set ji Wadia! 32th Nov, 1840, 
Cuverji Maneekji Muc-I 2nd May 1822 
eadum. . | 


Re-built by Rus- 
tomji Sbapurji 
Muccadum, 10th 
Jan, 1868. Again 
re-built byDada,- 
bhai and Cowasji 
Palau ji Chav. 
12th April 3857. 


Surat,, Oopipura., 


Jahangir Nassarwauji 
Wadia. 

Ditto Mela Yakhdr, ! Subscrij tien ... ... 

Ditto Lakerkote .* (ioti, a priest ... : ... 


Ditto Machli Peth 
Ditto Nanpura 


Subscription 
Jamshed Jaia 


Ditto ditto ... Erlulji and Ratanji 

B.vramji Bisni. 

Di*t * ditto „ Kavasji Jainse*ji Maki 

Dalai. 

Ditto ditto ... Poseabbai Eluiji Joga. 

Surat, Rustampura. Shi pur ji Rachubhai Do-! 
. ti walla. 


Re-built by Rua- 
tomji Aspandi- 
arji Ayrton, 18th 
Jan. 3823. Again 
re-built by Din 
bai Nusserwanji 
Petit, 17th Mar, 
1893. 

Rebuilt by Me- 
herji Patel and 
Ratanji Chibi’j , 
20th September 
1823. Again re- 
built by Pestun- 
ji ; Nasserwanji 
Botfcl e w alia. 
381 h vSept.. 185b. 
Re-built by Edul- 
ji Dadabhai 
Bukina* s sons, 
30th Oct. 1863. I 


Palonji Homaji 


Ditto ditto 


22nd Sept. 1806. 


Dessai Muncherji Cur- 
setji. 


Ditto ditto 


Sir Jamsetji Ji jibhai... 
Dadabhai & Muncherji 
Pestonji Wadia. 

Viccaji Meherji 


123 Ditto ditto 

124 Ditto Syedpura 


Re-built by Jivan- 
ji Jamaspji Mis- 
try, 21st May 97. 

Re-bnilt by Din- 
Ddi Nassarvanji 
Petit, 15th June 
1S95. 


125 Tarapur 


Edulji Viajkhora ... 4th Mar. 1869. 
Subscription ... ... 8th June 1869. 

Rustom ji O&wasji Patel. 8th Apr 1829. 
Sir Pinshnw Manookji 3rd June 1891- 
Petit, Bart. * A A 

Bomanji Sorabji Kapa- 24fch June 1816. 
walla. " 

Maneckji Ratanji Sigan- 17th May 3889. 
poria. 

Dinbai NassatWanji 20th Nov. 1895. 
Petit, 

Dorabji Dinshaw Aden- 25th May 1895. 
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Towers or 
Silence. 


FOUKBEE. 


Place. 


: ;EimA ; ss£s» 


Subscription .... . 
Menvanji Sorabji Ehn- 
regat. 

Subscription ... ... 

■ Ditto ' ... ; ... 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy,.. 


1 Abu . 

2 Aden 


3 Ditto 

4 AhtneddMd 

5 Ditto 


Ddilt'io'r ..bodies., 
of Parsis not 
brought in by 
regular carriers, 
Not in use, 

. ■ Ditto. 


6 Ahmadnagar ... Cursetji Oowasji Sett.,. 15th Nov. 1825, 

7 Ditto ... Subscription ... ... Mar. 1827. 

8 Ditto ... ... ■ *ilth Jan 1842. 

9 Ditto ... KMn Bahftdur Padam- 9th Mar. 1866, 

jj Pestonji “and KhS.n 
Bah&dur Nasser wanji 
Cursetji. 

10 Akola ... ... Subscription ... ... isfch Feb. 1895. 

11 A j mere Ditto 31th Mar. 1888. 

12 Aiptti on the Mala- Howroji Cowasji Nariel- ist>7 

bar Coast. walia- 

13 Amroli near Surat. Subscription 23rd Mar. 1858. 

14 Anklesvar near Narsang Dhanpal of 1500-1517... 

Broach. Hansofc. 

15 Ditto ... Pestonji Bomanji Wa. 24th Mar. 1810. 

dia# 

16 Aurang&b&d ... Viccaji and Pestonji nth Jan. 1843. 

Merji. 

17 Badnara in Madras. Subscription ... ... 20th Mar. 1893. 

18 Balapur in Berar ... Yiceaji and Pestonji 25th Apl. 1 839. 

Merji.' * 

19 Balsar ... ... Subscription 1645 

20 Ditto ... ... Ditto 28th Jan. 1777. 

21 Ditto ... ... Ditto ... ... 27th Dee. 1895. 

22 Bardoli near Surat . Ditto 25th Mar. 1847. 

23 Baroda Ditto 2nd June 1842. 

24 Ditto Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy... 1850 

25 Bilimora .« ... Subscription ... ... 16u2. 

26 Ditto ... ... Bustoniji Bomanji Bot- I3fch Dec. 1801. 

tlewala. 

27 Ditto ... ■; ... Subscription ... — 20th Mar. 1S80. 

28 Bombay ... ... Mody Hirji Vacha .. ... 1670, 

29 Ditto ... ... Manekji Nowroji Sett... •: 1750, 

30 Ditto ... ... Subscription 7th May 1779. 

31 Ditto ... ... Mancherji Jivanji 9th Sept. 1786. 

Beady money. 


For bodies not 
brought in by 
regular bearers. 
Not in use. 


33 Ditto 

34 Ditto 

35 Borigaum 

Jah-Bordi. 

36 Broach 

37 Ditto 

38 Ditto 
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Towers of 
S lLEWOB. 


Founder, 


Broach 

Calcutta 


a.d. 

18th Dec. 1833. 
2Sth Jan. 1822. 

Before 1500 
1531. 

‘29th Apl. 1826 . 


Subscription ... 
Kowroji Sorabji TJmri- 


Oarnbin 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chikli 

Daman 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Hirji Assa of Surat 
lestonji Cursetji M 
Subscription ... 

Subscription ... 


£»ot in uss. 
Unhewn stone. 


J anj|et ji Bjramji Las- 
Subscription ... 


Byramji Nanabhoy Mis- 
tri, 

^kari^'i ■ Purdon B Las ’ 
Subscription 
Jehangir Nasserwanii 
Wadia. 

Subscription 

Ditto 

Jamsetji Nanabhoy Gaz 
dar. 

Subscription ... 

Ditto . ... . 

Viccaji and Pestonji 
Merji. 

Subscription ,.v ^ r 
' Ditto *“ 

Ditto , * 

■ Ditto 

Jamsetj i Kazi ... 
Subscription 

Subscription ... 
Navazbai widow oi 
Nusserwanji Dadabhoy 

Nowrojt Balabhoy ... 


Deviar 


Not in use.! 
six spaces. 


Gandavi 

Ditto 

Ditto 


£6 Ditto 
57 Godar 
Bordi. 

68 HyderSMd(Dakhan) 

59 Igatpura ... 

60 Ilao ... 

61 Indore ’ 


near Jah* 


Brick i 
Not in 


Ditto ■ 
Karachi 


Dadabboy 


70 Ditto 

71 Karan j ... “ 

72 Kheigaum Surat 

District). 

73 Koondiana < ditto) 

74 Madras h 


Din bat widow of Poojiaii 
Manaji. 

Motibai widow of Bo- 
manji Jamsetji Moola. 
Subscription ... 

Hi vjeeManeckj eeKharas 
of Georg* 


Never used owing 

to the belief that 
a Tower cannot 
be used until a 
dead child has 


been laid in it. 
Now (1898) used 
us a storehouse. 


Mahava 

Ditto 

Mandvi 

Mhow 


Maneckji Jeenaji 
Subscription ... 
Ditto 

Subscription ... 


79 Nargol 

80 Ditto 

81 Navsari 

82 Ditto 

83 Ditto 

84 Ditto 

85 Ditto 


rum. 


86 j Neemueh 
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Appendix II. 

Towers or 
BILEROX. 


Terms of Silence throughout India —continued . 



Pardt in Soutl 
Gujarat. 

i Poona , 

I Ditto ; . ... .. 

Randir : near S urat 


; 01 Ditto 

02 Sanjan in North 
Thttfna. ■■ ' 

93 Sjg&taa ... ... 

94 ;• Sungad-Viara -near 

Nuvsn'n. 

" 95 Bholapur ... ... 

98 ' Surat ... .. 

97 Ditto 

98 Ditto 

09 Ditto ... ... 

100 Ditto ... ... 

101 Ditto 

102 Ditto 

103 Ditto 

104 Ditto 

105 Ditto 

106 Ditto 

107 Sumali 

108 T5.r5.pur ... 

109 Ditto ... .. 

JIG Ditto ... „ 

111 Tavri 


! Subscription 

f. Sorahji Ruttoiiji Patell. 
Subscription ... ■ .... 

Sorabji Maneherji 
Readymoney, Ilirji 
Jeevanji Heady money, 

I an <i - Rusfcdni ji • ; Dada- 
bhoy Nadersha. 
Subscription ... 


A.D. C -k 

5th June 1BS1. 1 

29th Apl. 18251 
a pi. mm. 

I 28th May 1787. j 


23rd Mar. 1852 
'Before. 1400. 


Subscription ... 

12th Apl. 1S57. 

■ V V0 

| 5th Feu. 1862. 

Viccaji and ;'. Pestonji 

2nd Feb. 1843. 

Merji, ■: 


Subscription ... 

Before 1600. 

Nambhoy Pdojia Modi J 

1047, 

. ' Subscription ; ... ... 

3725. 

Ditto ... 

■ 1735, 

, Ditto . ;■ ■ 

1742, 

. ■ Ditto ... 

23 rd Dec. 1764. 

. ' .. Ditto ... .. ,...j 

loth June 1771, 

Ditto ! 

2 'st Jan, 1527. 

Ditto ... ... 

1 4th Feb. 1S28.. 

Ditto yy. ./y:h.. 

3rd A pi. 183,2. 

, Ditto 

32th Mar. 1888. 

. Ruttonji Maneckji Enfci. 

23 rd Nov, 1803. 

. Subscription ... 

1709. 

Ditto ... 

. 1780. 

.. Ditto 

16th Feb, 1£66. 

Ditto 

I9th Apl. 1864. 


117 Ditto 
138 Udvada 
119 Ditto 


Cawaaj i and Dorabji 
Bustomji Patel. 
Rufctomji Co wasji Patel 

Pestonji Cursetji Mody. 


...... Ruined. 

...... Half ruined, 

7th Apl. 1780 ... Ruined. 

15th Apl. 1843. 

13th May 1697: . "Not in use, 
28th Apl. 1830. j 


Besides these 119 Towers of Silence Parsis have twenty-eight burial- 
places* Of these nineteen are in India 5 at Allah&b£d (a*d. 1895), Ban- 
galore (a.d. 1892), Belg'axxm (a.d, 1875), Brjapur (a.d. 1891), Cannanore 
(a.d. 1837), Cochin (a.d. 1823), Delhi (a.d. 1842), Dhnlia (a.d. 1896), 
Perozpur (a.d. 1842), Hoshangabad (ad. 1898), Hnbli (a.d. 1896), 
Lahore (a.d. 1842), Mangalore (a.d. 1797), Multan (a.d. 184t), Pesha- 
war (a.d. 1842), Rawalpindi (a.d. 1842), Rntlam (a.d. 1896), Sukknr 
(a.d, 1842), Tellicherry (a.d. 1793); two in Ceylon, at Colombo 
(a.d. 1846) and Galle (a.d. 1859) ; two in the Straits, at Macao (a.d. 1829) 
and Singapnr (a.d. 1849) ; three in China, at Canton (a.d. 1836) Hong- 
kong (a,d. 1852) and Shanghai (a.d* 1859 ) ; one at Zanzibar (a*d. i 860 ) ; 
and one in London (a.d* 1861), 


INDEX (MUSALMAN SECTION), 


2AM : prince, son of Aurangzlb, 98. 

Abbas ; prophet’s uncle, founder of the Abblsi 
family, 85 shrine of, 12 note 3. 

Abbasis : a section of Shaikhs, 8 and note 3. 

Abbasi, al-Moatamid Alallah : the fifteenth 
Khalifah (870-891), 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4 ; 14 note 3. 

AbbAst, al-Mttktadir : the eighteenth Khalifah 
(908-932), 35 note 1. 

AbdLlis : . beggars, also called Dafalis, assist 
exorcists in their performances, 20. See Beg- 
gars. 

AbdallAh*. name, meaning of, 136 note 1* 

A'bdar KhXnah : water-room, 92, 

Abdul Aziz : Wahhabi leader, 12 note 3. See 
WahkAbis. 

Abdul Husain : Mirza, writer of the Boliora 
account, 24 note 1 ; 30 note 1. 

Abdul KAdie AIuhiyub-bin-GilXni : MaulAna 
Sayad saint, 6 note 1 (3) ; 50 ; shrine of, 56 $ 
celebration of his birthday by Sunnis, 140, 

Abbot, Malik: fifth Umayyad Khalifah, 
(684-705), 1 note 1 continued on page 2 ; 14 
note 3. 

Abbot, RehmAn ; Sunni Bohora, claimed to be 
the ImAm MaMi, his disturbance at MAndvi 
(1810), 60 note 4. 

Abbot WahhAb : founder of the WahhAbi sect ; 
his preachings against religious abuses,* his 
expulsion from his native place ; his determina- 
tion to spread his reforms, 12 note 3. See 
WahkAbis. 

Abbot, WahhAb : A clan, 12 note 3. See Wah- 
habis. 

AbbotlAh ; 8hiAk missionary of the Mustaalian 
sect, 26; founder of the sect of ShiAh 
BohorAs in GujarAt (1067), 3 note 3 ; 125; 
his miracles and success at Cambay and 
PAtan ; converts king BdhrAj Jaisingh and 
his Hindu subjects, 26. Bee Missionaries, 

Abbotlah : WahhAbi leader; his defeat by 
Muhammad Ali, PAsha of Egypt- (1812) ; 
suffers death at Constantinople (1818), 12 
noteS. See Wahhabis. 

AbbotlAh Maimun : 37* 

Abdub Rashid : great ancestor of the Afghans, 
is believed to have received the title of BatAn 
from the Prophet, 10 note 4. 

Abbtub Rehman SAmibi : Muhammadan name 
of a MalabAr Zamorin ; converted by NAiatas ; 
his tomb at Zbafar, venerated by the Arabs, 
15 note 1. 

Abbaham ; 141 and note 2* 

£ 520—33 


Abu Bakb-as-Sibb Ik : lawful successor of the 
Prophet, 125 ; first Khalifah (632-634), 
52 note 1 5 founder of Siddiki family, 8 ; 
ancestor of one of the four families of NaliatAs 
who migrated to India (865), 14 note 3. 

Abu Hand? ah : second Sunni Imam (700-733), 
125 note 2 continued on page 1*26, 

Abu Lulu : Magian convert to IslAm, also 
known as Blba ShujA-dd-din, 142 ; called 
Baba Firuz by the Persians, 136; murders 
the Khalifah Umar, 136, 142. 

Abu Muhammad Askabi : eleventh ShiAk 
Imam (845), 125 note 2 continued on page 
3 26 . 

Abul Fazl : Akbar’s historian, 14. [note 3. 
Abul Fiba : Arab historian (1273-1343), 1 
Abul Hasan Askabi: tenth ShiAh ImAm 
(829), 6 note 1 (1) ; 125 note 2. 

Abul Mughis : known as Mansur, his full 
name, spiritual head of the Mansuris, 35 
note 1, 

Abyssinian : language 11 and note % 
Abyssinian s : Habashis ; in Gujarat Sultan’s 
armies (1531), 3 note 1 ; 1J. See Sidis 
AbwAb-ul-Makkah : Gates of Makkah, Guja- 
rat ports so called, 3 note 1. 

Acting ; stage, not practised, 174 See Amuse- 
ments. 

Adam : introduced as avatar or incarnation of 
the Hindu god Vishnu, 40. See AvatArs, 
A'dam Shaikh, head Mulla of the RohorAs, 33. 
See Alia- BohorAs. 

A'dam : Muhammadan name of Sundarji, a Sindh 
JjohAua, 51. See Sundarji. 

Adonis : laments for, 156. 

Afghans : derivation of the name of, 13 note 2 ; 
race, 10 note 4 ; among GujarAt troops, 
(1572)* 3 note 1. 

Agan : lark, 99. See Birds, 

AgabAs ; landholders, of part foreign descent* 
cease to be a separate community, 11 ; 15; 
Agatiiaecides : (b.c. 177 - 100), 1 note L 
A'gha Abbas SalIm : KhojAh Imam, son of 
A'gha IsUmshah, excommunicates ImAm- 
shAh, 41. 

A'gha Abb-us-SalAm : writes the PandyAd-x- 
JawAnmardi for the guidance of his Indian 
followers, 41 ; 48. 

A'gha IslAmshah ; unrevealed KhojAh ImAm, 
ancestor of His Highness the A'ga KhAn ; 
believed to be AH’s incarnation, 40 j 41. 

A’gha SultAn Muhammad SuAh : KhojAh 

; ^ ^ ImAm, 48. ' . ' : ; _ .1 




A'&HA. Kb An : His Highness, title of the 
un revealed ImAm of the Khojaks, 41 ; de- 
scendant o? All, 38 ; his influence over the 
outlying tribes of the U pper Indus Valley, 

£{> note 1, 45 ; 46* Agha ShAh Hasan AH 
the first Agha Khan (1845), 41. 

A'gha ShAh Hass an Ali : His Higlmess ; Kho- 
jah Imam (3844) ; the first Isnti&iHa uurevealed 
imam to settle in India (1845), 41* Fee 
A'gha Khan. 

Ahl-i-Haditk : people of the tradition, 12. Fee 
WahMbis. 

Ahmad bin IsmAIl : head of the Yaman 
Bulemani Bohoras, 83. 

Ahmed : Muhammadan name of Kavji the 
Loh&na convert, 5 1 , See R&vji. 

Ahmed : founder of* the Karmatian sect ; Ms 
nickname Karmatah ; spreads his new doc- 
trines at Nahrein ; his persecution ; his flight 
to Syria, 3 note 3 continued on page 4. See 
Karmatians. 

Ahmed I. ; Sult&n of Alimedab&d (1411-1443), 

6 note 1 (7); spreads IsHm by force ; con- 
verts Bajputs and other Hindus (1414 - 1420), 

5 and note 2, 25 note 1 ; persecutes Bohor&a, 
27 note 1 ; converts Shi&h BoIiot&s to the 
Sunni faith, 58 note 2 ; 125. 

Ahmed II. : Suit An of On jar -it (1554-1561); 
his grants of Eadhanpur and Sami to Fateh 
Khan Babich, 37. 

Ahmed JaAear Fhirazi : Sayad, ancestor of 
the Shir&zx Sayad family of Gujarit, 6 note 
1 (6) ; persuades Sunni Bohor&s to keep apart 
from Fkiak Bohor&s (1535), 26 note 1, 34 ; 

. laAfari BohorAs take their name after him; 
his descendants become Firs of Ja&fari Boho- 
r&s, 34 ; his power of working miracles ; 
tomb of, at AkmedAb&d, 34 note 3. 

Ahmed KabIe : Sayad, saint, ancestor of the 
Ettf&i Fayad family of Gujarat, 6 note 
1 (3) ; 23 ; 140* 

Ahmed Khatth ; of Sarkhez, Sheikh, one of 
the four saintly founders of Ahme&ab&d city, 
3 note 1. 

Ahmkdabad : city, founded by samts, 3 note 1 ; 
chief quarters of Mahdavi Sayads at, 6 note 1 ; 
head* quarters of Musa Fublgs at, 23 ; former 
seat of the head Mulla of Daudi BokorAs at, 

. 31 note 4 ; tombs at, of Musa, 23, of Jadfar 
Skix&zi, 34 note 3, of Pir Muhatnmadsh&h, 
35, of Sk&h Adam, 148 ; mosques at, 131 
note 1 ; Fuba of (Gujar&t), 67 ; arrival of 
Memans at, 51 ; kings of, exert to spread 
Isl&m, 5 and note 2, 125* 

Ain-i- Akbari : 14 : 65 ; 147. 

A'ishah : Prophet Muhammad’s wife, her 
dower, 166 note 1. 

Ajayapaba: Anahilava&a king (1374-1177), 
said to have been converted to Jsl&m, 26 note 
2 ; said to be the most zealous of Musalm&n 
rulers of Gujar&fc, 5 note 1, 

A jmie : head-quarters of Husaini Br&hmans at, 
22; saint of, 6 note 1 (4). 

Akbar: Mughal Emperor (1572), 3 note 1; 

his quarrel with the Mirz&s (1571), 10 ; his 
. conquest of Gujardt (1573-74); slave Jim- 
jbdr Kh&n, 12 ; 14. 

.Akhaui-CuAr-ShambAH; Sunni holiday, 140. 
Fee Safar. . " ■ 


Akhund i private household tutor, 176 note I® 
AsdEA : sacrifice, rite of, 158. See Sacrifice* 
A’lIciiiiala ; spirit treatment resorted to by 
ilcrnan women, 56 note 4* Fee Memans* 
Abamxt ; MU fort of Dallam in Persia ; estab- 
lishment of Hasan Sabah’s power at, 87 and 
note 5 ; 40 ; 4$. 

AlA-od-xhv ; Emperor, his excuse for entering 
the Dukhan 0*204), 2 note 3; <vnveru 
Kanauj Brdhman priests of bahneheraji, 82, 
A'lazikkmiis-salam ; 37* See Hasan* 

Aleppo ; Balfichis ate wdd to have come from, ■ 
■;h i :v 

Alexandria ; mosques at (642-643)* 81 note 1* 
Ali; founder of the Alia Bohora sect (1624), 

27 ; 33 . ' 

Alj ; husband of F&tuuali, daughter of the 
Prophet, 7 5 36 s 127 s father of Hasan and 
Husain, 47, 136 ; his family falls a victim 
to the Umax ad Khalvfihs of Damascus, 
47 note 1 ; his titles, 86 note 3, 47, 187 ; his 
explanation of Allah, 41 note 1 ; Shnih 
veneration and Sunni reverence for, 47 ; 
Fayads claim descent from, 6 note 1, 7 ; His 
Highness Agha Kh&n traces his descent from, 
38 ; shrine of, 47 ; 45; 125 ; believed to have 
been incarnated in the person of Agha IsHm- 
shafii, 40. 

Alia BohorAs : see BohorAs, 

AlipkhaH : early Musaim&n governor of Gu- 
jarat (1297 - 1317), a zealous Sunni, 125; his 
final conquest of the Gujar&t coast towns 
(1297), 2 ; spreads IslAm by f« ree and in- 
troduces the Musalm&n faith from. Anahil- 
vAda to Broach, 3-5. 

AlirshAis ; see Benawa Beggars. 

Ali-ilahiya : a sect, mentioned by Fartsht&h, 
33. 

AllIh-O-Axbae ; God is great, 126 ; 141 ; 

154; 160 note 3; 169. 

Alms : Zak&t, 326 note 4 ; 141 and note 3* 
AlmustaAli : (1094-1101) younger son of 
Kbalif&h Almustansir-bill&h ; his dispute with 
his brother Naz&r for succession ; Musfca- 
dlians are called after his name, 30 note L 
Almustan sir-bill Air ; (1036-1094) Khaiif&k 
of Egypt ; dispute for the succession to the 
Kkil&fat between his two sons Kazar and 
Almustafili, 30 note 3. 

Ambika ; river in the fc'urat district, 66. 

A' mil : exorcist ; services of, used by women 
to cast out the spirit of barrenness, 147-149 ; 
his experiences during the performance of 
chilldh or forty-days term, 144. 

Amir Khus rao ; Musalman writer (thirteenth 
century), 30 note 3; 65. 

Amir Timor: (1400), introduces Tadziahs, 139 
note 1. 

Amir-hd-di'n Ntjzhat : Sayad, author of 
Nuzhat ul-Akhbai% 50 note 2, 

A'mod ; Molesalam Th&kor of, 68. 

Amr-ibnbl A'as : Muslim conqueror of Egypt, 
constructs the first pulpit built in Islam, 13i 
note 1. 

Amusements: field sports; gymnastics, 172 y, 
house games, 173-174; music; acting; read- 
ing, 174* 

Anahilavada : Hindu capital of Gujar&t, 26 ; 

I mosques at; frequented by great number of 


i *j f ; 


Musalm&n traders, 2 note 1; Musalmdn 
faith introduced from, to Broach by Alif 
Khatx (1297), 3-5) kings of, encourage 
settlement of traders mostly from the Persian 
Gulf, 2 ,* give kind treatment to traders, 2 and 
note 3 ; to early Shi&k preachers (1067), 25 ; 
Vaghela kings of, employ KhorAsani soldiers, 

2 note 3 j are said to have heen converted to 
Islim, 5 note 1, 26 note 2; 38* 

Ang-rls : belief in, 126, 

Animals : kept by Musalm&ns, domestic, 97-98 : 
pet, 98-99 ; birds, 99, 

Apfearance : of MusalmAns of regular clas- 
ses, 7 ; D,tudi Bohur&s, 28 ; Khoiahs, 42 : 
Memans, 52, 

Arabs : Early , their settlements at Cheul, 
EalyAn, and SupAra, before the adoption of 
IslAm ; their religion adopted by tbe natives 
on the Malab&r coast ; religion of, 1 note 1. 
Muhammadan^ their expedition to India, 
(636) ; against the ports of the Gulf of Cam* 
hay (636) ; their conquest of Jaipur and 
Udeipur (705-715) ; their conquest of Ujjain 
(724) ; their attack ou Broach (730) ; their 
beets sent against the KAthiawAr coasts 
(758, 778) ; take Sindan (330); their attack 
on Chitor, 1 note 1 continued on page 2 ; 
sailors and soldiers, 2 ; mercenaries, 3 and 
note 2. Of Special Community of part 
foreign descent, 11 j their two divisions, ap- 
pearance, dress, character ; belong to the 
Shafaii and Hambali Sunni schools j their 
personal names, customs, 16-17. 

Arnold : Sir Joseph, 37 notes 1 and 2 ; 47 
notes 1 and 3 ; 49 note 3. 

ArsalAn Shaii ; SultAn of Ghazni and Hindu- 
stan (1115-311 8), 58, See Behlims. 
Articles: chief, of MusalmAn faith, 126. 
See Beliefs. 

Asa : wooden staff in a mosque, 131. 

A'saf : jinn or spirit minister of the Prophet 
: / Soleiman, ; his ■ magical . exploits, 143, See 
Magic. 

Asar: evening prayers, 126 note 3. 
Asardanni: lady possessed by a gbm, 130. 
See Vows. 

Ar-hAbs ; Prophet’s companions, 34. 

A'shbrA : tenth day of Muharram, held sacred 
by Sunnis, 139, 

Asma: names of God, tbe two classes of, 
terrible and merciful, 144. 

Assassins : tbe order of the Fidawis, known in 
Europe as, 37 and note J. 

Astrology , belief in, of Memans, 56 ; prac- 
tice of, by Husaini BrAhimns, 2*2, 

A'sbf JAh : NizAm, brings MultAni Mochis to 
the Dakkhan, 77. 

Athakwa V bda : one of tbe four Vedas of 
the Hindus, followed by Husaini Brahmans, 
22 . 

Attdich BbAhmans : Mirdhas or official spies 
in the PAlanpur Supermtendeney, 18. 
Aurangzi'b ; Viceroy of Gujarat (1644-46), 
35 note X ; his persecutions of the Gher- 
mehdis, (1645), 63; Hindus persecuted to 
adopt IslAm by (I646)r5 ; his removal from 
the Viceroyalty (1646), 5 note 3 ,* Mughal 
Emperor (1658-1797), his title of Hazrat 
Khuld Makani, 67; spread of the Sunni 


faith in GujarAt by bis direction, 125; 6 note 
1 continued on page 7 ; 35 note 1 ; 86 ; 98. 
AyagAna : Afghans mentioned by Var&ha- 
Mihira (550) under the name of, 10 note 4. 
Avatars : incarnations engrafted on the IsmAi- 
lian^ faith to present it in an inviting form 
to Vishnu and Shakti worshipping followers : 
A'dam, the Prophet, and others described as 
avatdrs of the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
f 40 ; 48 and note 2. 

Ayah : maidservant, 96. 

AzAn ; call to prayer, 154 

Azud-ud-din : 8 ay ad, aucestor of the KasbAtis, 

64. See Kashitis. 

Baba Firuz : 136. See Abii Lulu. 

Baba Ghob : Abyssinian saint, object of 
worship of tbe Sidls ; tomb of, at Ratanpur, 

12 . ■ ■ 

BAbA SebjA-hd-dIn, 142. See Abu Ldlii. 

BAber : Mughal Emperor (1526 - 1530), enter- 
tains tbe MirzAs at bis court, 10, 

BAbis : of Radhanpur, 12. 

Babylon : the city of, 142 ; tbe great well in, 

143. 

BAdi : miniature garden, carried before the 
bridegroom’s steed, 365 note 3. 

Radi Jam At : 34. See JaAfari BokorAs. 
BADf-UD-DfN MadAr ShAh : saint of Syria, 

22. 

Badr-bd-dIn : head Mulla of the DAddi Bolio- 
r As (1837), 31 note 4. 

BaghdAd : fleets from, sent to plunder and 
conquer GujarAk coast, 2 ; shrine of Abdul 
Kadir GilAni at, visited by Memans, 56, 

Bag-lAna : in the Msik District, 67, 

BahAdbr ShAh: SultAn of Gujarat (1526- 
1536), invites Sayad JamAl, ancestor of the 
EAdiri family, to Gujarat ( 1 530), 6 note 1 (2) ; 
Turks and Abyssinians in his army (1531), 

3 note 1 ; accords an asylum to the Mirzas. 
in AhmedAbAd and Broach against the ven- 
geance of Hum-Ay un (1532), 9. 

BahAdhr ShAh: Emperor of Dehli (1707- 
1712), his order to introduce the SbiAh epi- 
thet “ Wasf ” in public prayers, 325, note 1. 
BahA-HD-din : Nakshband, saint, 20. 

Bahir : believed to be the origin of the name- 
Bohora, 24, note 3. 

Bahraj : believed to be the origin of tbe 
name Bohora, 25 note 3 . 

BahrAm ShAh: SultAn of Ghazni and Hiu- 
dustAn, comes to India (1118); kills Muhamr .. 
mad Rehlim in the battle of Multan, 58. See 
Behlims* 

Bahucjkara ; Hindu goddess, 21 ; 82. See 
Behechra. 

BakbrAxi : believed to he the origin of the 
name Bohora, 24 note 3. 

Raithak : sitting-room, 92. 

Baithak ; form of gymnastic exercise, 172. 
See Amusements. 

BajAna : in the KAthiAwAr Agency, 17. 

BAear Ali ; PirAna saint ? his tomb at PfrAim ; 

worshipped chiefty by Hindus, 76- note 2. 
Bakhshish : voluntary gifts among Kboj&bs* 

. 49 " ’ ' ’ ' / "* N' 1 ? : 






Bake AS : see Bakhshish. 

Bake I'd : 49 ; 126 ; 127. Bee I'd. . 

Bis A BehlIm patti ; vow , 160. See Behlim 
vow. 

BalA-hn-lIna : sorrow* taking, 160 note 1. 

See Initiation, „ 

BXla Muhammad Shah: Plr&na saint, 69; 
his tomb at Pir&na worshipped by the 
Shaikhs, 76 note 2. t 

BalhXra : Rafsbtrakuta kings of Mdlkhet, 
sovereigns of Gujarat (762-973), 2 note 1, 
Balibhadra : bliakta of the fourth yugd or 
epoch, 48. .. 

Balidhans - Hindu sacrifice, 48 note 2. 

BaltiXs : landholders, of part foreign descent, 
cease to he a separate community, 13 $ 15, 
BAltistXn : people of, 36 note 3. 

Baluchis: special community of part foreign 
descent, 11 ; descendants of Baluchi immi- 
grants, claim to have come from Aleppo and 
north Syria ; language ; appearance, grants 
from Gujarat Sultans, clans, wives, calling, 
character, called the Switzers of the East for 
their fidelity and devotion ; Sunnis in name, 
17. Jath, origin of ; Hindu wives of, appear- 
ance , speak Gujarati ; believe in tl e saint 
D;4d& Mah&bali ; originally Shiahs, now Sun- 
nis in name, 17-18. 

BauXras : Imamshdh’s conversion of Matia 
Kanbis on their way to, 66. 

BandhXrXs : craftsmen; converts of the 
Hindu caste of the same name; Sunnis by 
religion, 71. 

BANJhXrXs : a wandering tribe of traders ; 
converts of the Hindu caste of the same 
name *, trade in cattle and wool ; supplied 
grain to Musalm&n and English armies ; be- 
lieve in Hindu gods ; form a separate com- 
munity, 85-86, 

Barber 84; his elaborate process, 96*97. 
See Turki Haj&ms. 

Baebosa : traveller, his visit to Gujarat (1514), 
3 note 1. 

Bari : also called Sichak, procession carrying 
presents to brides, 165 and note 1. * 

Babli : village near Patan, 63. 

Baroda ; defeat of Arab mercenaries by the 
English at (1802), 3 note 2 ; chief quarters 
of , Mahdavi Sayads, 6 rote 1 continued on 
page 7 ; GujarXt head-quarters of Husaiui 
Brahmans, 22 ; 10; 14. 

Barrenness : of women ; horror felt by a Mu- 
salmin at ; remedies to get rid of, 347-149. 
BXsharaA : class of * beggars who are under 
the ordinary Muhammadan law, 19; 20. 
BatXn ; title, said to be tbe origin of the name 
Path&n, 10 note 4. 

Bater : quails, 98. See Birds. 

Batwa : village in the AhmeddbM District, 8 
note 2, 

BXwarchi: Musalm&n cook, 96. 

BXyin : third form of divorce, 168, 

BXzfo-ARS : 82. See Madaris, 

: Be AMES : Mr., 10 note 3. 

Beg ; title among Mughals, 9. 

BeGtAm : title among Sayad women, 7. 


Beggars : Hindu converts, division of,— into 
Nondescript idlers and Eleven Brotherhoods j 
Brotherhoods further divided into Besharaa 
and BXsharaa ; Office-bearers in, and consti- 
tution of, the Brotherhood, 19-20. See Abd&lis, 
Nakshbands, BeimwXs, 20 ; Hijdas, 21-22 ; 
Husaiui Bnilmmns ; Kahmdars, Madaris, 22 ; 
Musa Suhdgs, Bafais, 23 ; BasiikhXhis, 24 ; 
Sayads, beggars in Gujarat, 8 note 1. 
Behechra : Hindu goddess; Hijdas or Pavai- 
yas and Kam&li&s her chief votaries ; temple 
of at Sankhanpur, 21 ; 22 ; 82, See Bahuchara. 
Behlim : vow, also called BXIA-Behlim patti ; 
vowed by women to be performed in the 
beginning of marriages, saimdst/s and humil- 
lahs ; rites relating to, Phad&li or spirit 
musician, chief actor in the performance of, 
150-151. 

BehlIms ; cultivators. Bajpdt converts of the 
Behlim tribe ; original ly Turks ; cease to 
form a separate class, 58. 

BehrXh : believed to be the origin of the name 
Bohora, 24 notes 3. 

Behrinah : town in Yaman In Lower Arabia, 
birth-place of missionary Abdullah ; believed 
to be tbe origin of the name Boboia, 24 note 

4. 

Behruptas : actors and players, Hindu con- 
verts of a mixed class ; Sunnis in faith, 80. 
Belike and Practice : Early, in astrology, 
22, 56; Bhdfc (Hindu ghost),, 142 note 1; 
charms, 30, 347, 155; DXkan (witch), 142 
note 1 ; Evil Eye, 142 ; Exorcism, 30 ; Magic, 
56, 142-145 ; ' Omen®, '2%. 30, 145-146 % Saints, 
17, 22 ; Sorcery, 56 ; Spirit, SO, 142. Lead- 
ing, in the principal tenets of the Musalmin 
faith; in the unity of God; in angels; in 
hooks ; in the scriptures ; in prophets ; in 
the resurrection, 126-127. 

Bellew : Major, H. W, 5 10 note 4 ; 13 note 2. 
BinawAs: beggars, also called AlifsMhis, 
drawn from many classes of Muhammadans, 
Sunnis in name, 20-21. 

BeohXr : believed to he the origin of the name 
Bohora, 25 note i. 

BE-pfs : term of scorn, 127 note 2. 

BesharaA : beggars above the ordinary Mu* 
hammadan law, 19 ; 20 ; 22 ; 28 ; 24. 
Betrothals : rites and ceremonies relating to, 
costs of, 162, 163 notel; gifts in, 163 and 
note 2. 

BhAdbhunjas : grain- par ch( rs, Hindu converts, 
do not form a separate class, 71. 

Bhaktas : four preachers of the four Hindu 
yugds or epochs, 48. 

BhandXri: officer in a beggar brotherhood, 19. 
See Beggars. 

BhXnds : Hindu converts, buffoons, story- 
tellers, 81 ; 365. J 

BhXnmatis : Nat women taking part in aero- 
batic feats ; origin of the name of, 89, Bee 
Nats, 

BhXrdori : spirit-laden obstetric cord worn by 
pregnant women, MS ; 149. J 

BhArmal I. : R&o of Kaehh (1585-2633), ar- 
rival of DMu Pir in Bhuj in the time of, 41. 
Rhathi : dinners cooked at a bouse of mourn- 
ing, 169, 


Bhatihda : town between Dehli and the Sat- 

18tJj ox. 

Bhattxs: tribe of Eajputs converted by Mali- 
mud of Ghazni (1001-1030) ; village servants, 

Bhawa.ni : Hindu goddess, 82. See Bahuehara. 
u* W J YAS : strolling players, converts of the 
Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis in 
religion, 81 ; Hindu players, 154 note 2. 

BinM: 13. : b clank i king of Anahilvada, said 
to have been converted toIslAm by Kdr SatA- 
gur (1240), 26 note 2; 38. J 

Bhistis : watermen, also called Pakhalis, Hindu 
converts, 8.> ; 96 ; officiating priest in boat- 
offerings, 152-153; 159. 

Binwr : capital of Kachh, arrival of Pir D4du 
at, 41. 

BhukhAris : chief Sayad family in GujarAt, 
6 note 1. . 

Bhonete ; see Bhntadi. ' ' / ■ 

Bhot : Hindu spirit, belief in, 142 note 1. 

Bhbtabi : form of exercise, 172. See Amuse- 
ments. 

BhutAs ; landholders of part foreign descent ; 
cease to he a separate community, 11 ; 15 ? 

Biizi : the Fair, title of the Surat Bohora 
missionary, 27. 

Bibi : title among Sheikh women, 8. 

BfBf-Kf-SAHNAK : see Earthen Dish, 151. 

Biddtjlph : author of the Tribes of the Hindu 
Kush, 36 note 3 ; 39 note 4. ' 

Bibbi : lead and silver work, skill of MusalmAns 
in, 123. 

Bieb : KhojAh hymns, 40. 

Bihhe Khan : JamadAr of PAlanpur , 65 note 2. 

B irabh ; pots, 149. See Biradh-bharna. 

Biradh-bharha : pot-filling ceremony preced- 
ing all joyous rites, 149. 

Bibat : see Biradh. 

Bibbs : kept by MusalmAns, 99. See Animals. 

Birg-obg: ViramgAm, 24 note 3. 

BiriAyi Bohora s : 61. See BohorAs. 

Birth * rites and ceremonies relating to, charms 
and talismans used to secure speedy delivery ; 
expenses connected with, 154-155, 156 note 1. 

Birth-bay : celebration of, 159. 

BiryAhi : dish, first class public dinner called 
after, cost of, 113 and note 1. 

BismillAh : initiation, rite of, 159, 160. 

BiyAbani ; ghoul, 142 note 3. 

Blochman : Ain-i-Abkari, 6 note 1 (5), 14 ; 147 ; 
159 note 4. 

Boat-oeeeeings : also called NAos ; made to 
the water-spirit in fulfilment of vows ; descrip- 
tion and rites of ; Bhishti or water-carrier 
officiates at, 152, 153, 158. 

BohorAs ; Traders ; Shidhs of the Musta&lian 
branch of the great lsmaili sect, 24, 30; 
meaning and derivation of the name, 24 and 
notes 2, 3 and 4 ; 25 note 1 ; name extended 
to converts from all the unarmed castes, 25 
and note 1 ; sect founded in Gujarat by 
missionary Abdullah (1067), conversions first 
made in Cambay, Anahilavada, or Patau, 26 
and note 1 ; arrival of the religions head of the 
trading ShiAhs from Taman with a band of 
followers (close of the eleventh century), 3, 
25 note 2; conversions made by early Shiah 
missionaries from the great trading centres 


(eleventh century) progress of the sect in 

7 6 , ; Eect ^pressed 
(138° -1413), 27 ; some of the Shi&hs converted 
to the fcunni faith (1391), 3 note 3, 26 note 1 • 
persecutions of, by Sunni rulers (1411.1554)’ 
27 and note 1; transfer of the seat of the 

i 0 ^’. frua , Yam a» to Gujarat 
(1639) ; find shelter under the British (close 
of eighteenth century); four schisms from 

*». 

Aha: one of the schisms from the main body 
oi Shiahs, sect founded by Ali (1624), 27 33. 

mazi-. Arabian converts to the lsmaili faith 
made bv a Bohora missionary called Bi4zi the 
rair, 27. 

: main body of ShMhs, settlements of, 28, 
32 note 3; appearance; language, dress, and' 
ornaments, 28; food, 29; houses, 29 and 
note 1 ; calling, character, condition. 29; 
religion, special beliefs regarding fcbe spirits 
of the dead ; Infhan beliefs, 30 ; their position 
among Muslim sectaries, 30 note 1 ; names 
customs, written prayer placed in the hands 
ol the dead, 31 and note 2 ; community * re- 
ligions and social head of, the Mulla, 31 and 
notes 3 and 4, 32 and notes 1 to 5 ; taxes, 33 
and note 1 ; prospect, 33. 

Ndgoshi : or non-flesheating, schisms from the 
mam body of ShiAhs (1789), 27, 33. 

Sulaimdni : followers of the Yaman priest Sulax- 
min, progress of, since 1593, 27, 33. 

Sumiis, Cultivators : or village, descendants of 
Hindu converts made by the Sunni rulers of 
the province from the unarmed classes (four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries), 24, 25, 58 and 
note 2 ; distribution of, 58 ; additions to, both 
irom Hindus and ShiAh BohorAs (1411-3533) 
58 note 2; foreign element in the Broach Boho- 
rAs, mainly of the MdrvMis, 59 and note 1 • 
appearance ; language ; food, 59 ; dress and 
ornaments of men, 59 and notes 2 and 3 • of 
women, 60 and notes 1 and 2 ; character, 60 
and notes 3 and 4 ; condition, 60 ; names and 
surnames, 59 note 1 and 60 ; religion, customs. 
60 - 61 ; success of WalihAbi preachers among. 
Broach, Surat, Biriavi BohorAs (1880-1897), 
61 ; community, prospects, 62. 

Jadfari ; descendants of the Daiidi BohorAs* 
named after Sayad Jaaffar ShirAzi; their 
°™ r names > separate from the main body 
of ShiAhs (3391), 3 note 3, 26 note 1, 34 ; 
continue to intermarry with the main body 
till 1535, 26 note 3,. 34; mostly traders ; 
Arabian traders follow many Arab customs ; 
known as KabriAs ; form an organized body, 
34,35, 

Bohora ; surname, 24 note 2. 

Books : belief in 126; reading of, hymen and' 
women, 174 and note 2. 

Botah : 159, See Salt-tasting. 

Bowibes ; Persian house of,, 20 ; SaltAns (945- 
3097), 136 note 3, See Buwaih. 

Brahma ; Pir Sadr-ud-dih, the incarnation cf, 
40, 48, See AvatArs. 

Briggs ; General, 3 note 3 ; 77 ; 85 and note 1 : 
86 note 1. 

Brikat-Samhita : Sanskrit "work by V arafha- 
Mihira, 10 note 4 , 



British : Arab mercenaries obstruct the esta- j 
blishmeut of the power of, in Gujarat (1802), 

8 note 2 ; give aid to Muhammad Aii the Pasha 
of Egypt to put down the power of the Wah- 
hibis (1812), 32 note 3 ; 27 ; 00 note 4* 

Broach : attacked by Arabs (730), 1 note 1 ; 
revolt of Momnas at (1091), 70 ; revolt of 
Matia Kanbis at, 67 ; disturbance of Sunni 
Bohords at (1857), 00; note 4; Musalmin 
faith introduced into, from AnahfiavAda by 
Alifkhdn, 3 - 5. 

Buddha : ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 48* 
See Avatdrs, 

Bfdha Y a Amur : Say ad, ancestor of the Uraizi 
Sayad family, 6 note 1 (7). 

Buildings : religious, 130 - 132* See Imdmbi- 
dds, Masjid, Nam&zg&h. 

BukhXris : chief Sayad family in Gujar&t, 6 
note 1 ( 7 ) ; 57 ; 127 note 2. 

BurhAnpur i former seat of the head Mulla of 
the D&udi Bohoras, 81 note 4. 

Burhan-ud-din Kutbi A'lam : Sayad, ancestor 
of the Bukh&ri Sayad family in Gujar&t, 6 
note 1(7). 

Burhan-ud-dIn : head Mulla* of the Daudi 
Bohords (1893), 31 note 4. 

Bubka : veil-robe, 29 ; 34* 

Burton : Sir Richard, 10 note 4 ; 15 note 4 ; 
181 note 3 j 160 note 3. 

Buwaih : Persian house of, its supremacy in 
. Persia (946), 20. See Bowides* 

Bijzurg AliKadirt : Pir of Mundra, descendant 
of Pir Eusuf-ud-din, 50 note 2 ; 51, 


« ieo : Ism&iBa doctrines first preached at, 
(953-975), 48, 

Cambay : port of , mosques at, 2 note 1, 131 note 
X ; arrival of Musalmdn missionaries at, 26 and 
note 1, arrival of Persian refugees at (1723), 
(1726), (1757), 3 note 2 ; shrine of Pir Mu- 
hammad Ali at, 26 note 1 ; grand Im&mbaca 
at, 132 ; king of, converted to Ial&m by Mulla 
Muhammadali, 26 note 1 ; Nawabs of, spread 
the Shi&h faith, 125# Gulf of, Muhammadan 
Arab expedition against the ports of (636), 
1 note 1 continued on page 2. 

Campbell : Sir George, 10 note 3, 

• Captains : 14, See Ndiatds. 

Census details : of Gujardt Musalm&n popu- 
. latiort, according to occupation (1872 census), 
, 118- 121 ; according to sects (1891 census), 1 
ChAbuk SawAr : Musalmdn jockey j horse- 
trainer, 97-9S ; J23 ; 372 note 1. 

ChAch : disciple of Kdr Satagur, kills Kur Sata- 
gur, 38. 

ChAchnamah : 1 note 1 ; 69. 

ChadawwAs : Delhi shoes, 100. 

Chaghatai : Tartar-Turkish dialect, 9 note 1, 
ChaghtAikhAn : son of CkangizkMn j Chu- 
ghadda Mughals called after him, 9 & note 1. 
ChAks : race of sun-worshippers in Kashmir, 
their conversion to IsUm, 39. 

ChAls : horse pace, 98 ; 172 note 1# 

Chambeli : jasmin, 150. 

ChampA : flower tree, near the tomb of saint 
Mussa at Ahmeddbdd, its holiness, 323 note 2 . 
■hAmpAner : the Mirzds take possession of, 
after A.D, 1568, 10, 


Ohandxhan : name of a ¥ow : receiving ginn or 
spirit, 180 . 

Chaebol ; Indian lark, 99* See Birds# 

Chamois : landholders, special community of 
■■ -parti-. foreign descent* 11 •; 18. 

Chang iz khan ; powerful Gujarit noble, pro- 
tects the Mirms 5 is assassinated by Sidi 
Jhujheirkh&n (1568), 10; 12. 

Char-J umXgis ; first four Fridays after mar- 
riage, 87. 

ChAr YAri : 34. Bee JaAfari Bohords. 

Charity ; duty enjoyed by MumlmAn law, 126, 
171 note 2; secret among Me mans, 52 and 
note 4 ; vow to give in, 127. 

Charms: belief in, SO, 147, 155# # [86. 

Ch Atlas : wandering tribe of Hindu converts, 
Chaus ar ; Indian backgammon, 173 and note 8* 
Bee Amusements. 

Chelae : 19. See KhAdims# 

Chess : 173 and note 1. Bee Amusements. 
Cheul : about thirty miles south of Bombay, 
early Arab settlement at, 1 note 1 ; Musai- 
mins found at, 2 note 1* 

Ch haras : Hindu converts, labourers, also 
called Ghagkarias or Petticoat People, 
Moslims in name only, 36. 

Chhatti : sixth-day celebration after birth, 
355, 

ChhipAs : calico printers, converts of the 
Gujar&ti and Marv&di castes of the same name, 
Sunnis by religion, 71-72; believe in the 
Bukhari Pir, 3 27 note 2 
Chilam : bowl of a tobacco pipe, 111 note 1. 
Child-givers : dead saints, trees near the tombs 
of certain saints, 1 47 - 148. See A'iniL 
ChillAh : period of forty days during which 
an exorcist learns his incantations, 144. 
Chisht : Siifi school, 8 note 3. 

Chishtis : chief 8ay ad-family in Gujarat, 5 note 
1 (4) j branch of the F&ruki section of 
Shaikhs, descendants of Sheikh Nizdm-ud-dm 
Chishti, 8 note 2 ; Hindu converts of the 
Chisht school, 8 note 3 5 74. 

Chitor : town, attacked by Arabs, 1 note 1 
continued on page 2. 

Chote : name of missionary Shams-ud-din, 
39 and note 3. 

Christians : among early Arabs, 1 note 1. 
ChudiwAlas : bracelet-makers, converts of the 
Hindu caste of the same name, & unnis by 
religion, 72-73. 

Chughadda : Indian Mughals, 9 and note 1. 
ChunAras *. lime-burners, converts of low class 
Hindus, Sunnis by religion, 72, 
Chundadigiras : silk-knot-printers, Hindu 
converts, claim Arab descent, Sunnis by reli- 
gion, 72, 

OhunvAl : sub-district, forty miles north of 
Ahmeddb&d, 82. 

Circumcision ; rite of, 360-161. See Customs. 
Colebrook : 18 ; 26 note 1. 

Communities : see Subdivisions. 

Community : Musalm&n population as, in 
matters religious, calling, amusement, 175. 
Condition : of Gujarat Musalm&ns, 122 - 124. 
Conolly : Mr., 26 note 1 ; 30 note 3. 

Converts : Hindu, 3-5; name of the classes 
of, 20, 24 ; 58 ; 70 ; 80 ; 85 ; accounts of, 19* 
90. 


Cobh wallis : Marquis of (1791-92), 86. 

Craets : details of the 1872 census, 122 - 123. 
Bee Occupation. 

Craftsmen : classes of, Hindu converts as, 
71 - 80. See BandharAs, RhAdbhunjas, 
ClihipaSj 71 ; Chimdadigiras, ChunArAs, 
Chddiwalas, 72 ; GhAnchis, KAghzis, 73 ; 
KadiAs, Kasais, 71 ; KharAdis, KhAtkis, LubArs, 
ManiArs, 75 ; Momnals, 76 ; Multanis and 
Mult Ani Mochis, 77 ; NAlbands, Panjnigars, 
78i Rangrez, Salats, 8'onis, 79; Tais, 80. 

Customs : pregnancy, 147 *154 ; birth, 154-155 ; 
naming, 1 56-1 57 t sacrifice ; fortieth day t 
158 ; salt-tasting ; birch-day, 159 ; initiation, 
159-160 ; circumcision, 160* 16 1 ; first Ram- 
in azAn fast, 161 ; present or fiadiyc^ 162 ; 
betrothal, 162-163 ; marriage, 163 - 167 ; 
divorce, 163 ; death, 168-170 ; mourning, 170. 


tyabhoi : head- quarters of the Mahdavi 

i-' Sayads in Gujarat, 6 note 1 continued on 
page 7 ; 64 note 2. 

jDAbA Mi.Hi.BALX : saint, enshrined at Gotar- 
ka, in north Gujarat, 17. 

I)iDi Miin ; AhmedabAd Say ad, honoured by 
MirAsis, 83. 

DiBTT : Fir, of Sindh KhojAh family ; invested 
with mantle of fir or saint by the KhojAh 
ImAm ; conversions by, at JAmnagar (1549), 
at Bbuj (1585 - 1594), 41, 48. 

Dab ; drum, players on the, 20. 

DApalis : 20. See Abdalis. 

Dagh-denA ; branding among Hats, 89 note 1. 

Dai : missionary, 26 ; 37. Head Mulla, 32. 
Midwife, 354. 

Dailam : Persian district, 37; 38. 

Daily Lite : of men, of rich class, middle 
class, poor class, 136-117 ; of women, of rich 
class, middle class, poor class, 117. 

DAirah ; settlement of Mahdavis in PAlanpur, 
64 and note 1. 

DiKAN : Hindu witch, the belief in, 142 note 1. 

DalAn : court-yard of a house, 91. 

DAlbhAt : dish, public dinners called after ; 
cost of, 113, 114 and note 1. 

Dahl : form of gymnastic exercise, 172. See 
Amusements. 

Dank a : drum, 20. 

BabgAh : tomb of a saint, 160. 

Daemstbteb : 10 note 4. 

Dartjd : calling down blessings, on the Prophet, 
347 and note 1. 

Darya PIr : Indus spirit prayed to by Hindu 
priests to drive away Eusuf-ud-din, 51, 

Dassondh ; tythes, 41, 49. See Taxes. 

Dastar-khAn : 111. See Meals, 

DAm> bin AjabshAh : high priest of the 
GujarAt BohorAs (1588), 27. 

DAud bin KutubshAh: high priest of the 
GnjarAt BohorAs, 27. 

DAudis : see BohorAs. 

Days : lucky and unlucky, 146 and notes 2 and 3. 

Death ; rites and ceremonies relating to, the 
dead body ; bier or janAzahs, funeral ; to help 
in funeral a farz or duty; ziarat feast; 
dinners on ; mourning, 168- 170. 

DesAi ; title among some of the Dhandhuka 
village BohorAs, 62. 


DhAlgars : 75. See KhAtkis. 

DhArala : armed population of Gujarat, 25. 

Dhol : drum, players on the, 12 ; 21 ; 89 ; 137 ; 

1 59 ; 163 ; 174 and note 1 ; 175. 

Dhobi : washerman as servant, 96. 

Dholis : drum players, 83 ,* 96. See Mirs. 

DhoiiAji : port in KathiAwAr, seat of the pro- 
vincial head or mukhi of the Memans, 57. 

Dhulphoyas : Dust-washers, as labourers, con- 
verts from the Hindu Khatri caste, form a 
separate body, Sunnis in faith, 86. 

Dinners : Feast-day, kind of food served at, 
cost of, 134-115. Public, occasions of , form 
of invitation to, ceremony observed at, kind 
of food served at, the three chief classes of 
112-114 ; 169-170. 

Divan khana ; public room or parlour, 91 ; 94, 

Divorce : forms of, looked on with dislike, 
less resorted to by Indian MusalmAns, 166 
and note 1. 

DiwAli : period best suited to subject evil 
spirits, 145, Hindu New Year, considered 
an evil spirit time, 148. 8ee Magic. 

Doctor ; Law, 133-135, Bee Maulavi, Religious 
officers. 

DoMs ; 83. Bee Mirs. 

Domnis : Mir women, 83/, women players, 160 ; 
female singers, 164 ; lfe ; 174 note 1. 

Domer : 166. See Meher. 

Dress : of men, of the rich class, 100-101 and 
note 2 ; change of fashion of, 100 note 3 ; of 
the middle class, 102 and note 1; of the 
poor class, 102 and note 2 ; of women of the 
rich class, 103, 304 note 1 $ of the middle class, 
105, 10S note 1 ; of the poor class, 106 and 
note 2 ; of children, 107 and note 1 continued 
on page 108; of KhojAhs, 42-44; of 
Memans, 53-55. 

DubwAlAs : milkmen, converts from SAbalias 
and Gauli Hindu castes, tbeir other names, 
Sunnis by faith, form a separate community, 
35 ; also called Mansfiris, 35 note 1. 

Dues : among KhojAhs, 49 note 2. See Taxes. 

Dues : Grant (1714), 14 note 3, 

DulaS : people possessed by the spirit of the 
martyrs, vows offered to, 128 ; bridegrooms, 
137 ; also persons possessed by the spirit of 

| the bridegroom-elect of Husain’s daughter ; 
the process to gain the inspiration of, 3.38. 
See Muharram. 

Duties : enjoined by MusalmAn law, belief in 
the principal tenets of the faith ; prayers ; 
fasts in the month of RamazAn ; pilgrimages; 
alms, 126, 171 note 2. Bee Belief. 


E arthen Dish: rite of, 151. Bee Bahnah, 
Kanddri. 

Eidrusis : Sayad family in GujarAt, 6 note X. 
Elegy singer : 133. Bee MarsiAhkhAm 
Elias : prophet, 152. See Khizr, KhwAjah* 
Elliot ; Sir Henry, 69 ; 70. 

Embroidery: special skill of MusalmAns in 
the art of, 323. 

Emperors : Dehli, persecutions of GujarAt 
BohorAs -under, 27 not® 1. Mughal, spread 
of IslAm by, 5 ; 125. 

Eunuch Nobles: Sidi, of Dehli and L&khnap, 
12. See 8idis. - 


Etisro-UD-Dfs Kadiri: Sayad saint, his de- 
scent ; concerts Sindh, ruler of the Samma 
dynasty ; converts Dohana comm unity with 
its leader Manekji ; changes the name of the 
community to Muam'nx ; retires to Irak ; Ids 
descendants become the religious ke.*ds of 
the converted community, 50-51, 

Exorcisw : belief in, SO, 

Exorcist : 147* See At mil. 

Expeditions ; Arab ; to India, 1 note 1. 

FadAlis : beggars, 20, See Abd&lis. 

Fairy : vows to, ISO, See Vows. 

Eajro dawn, prayers said at, 128 note 3. 
Fakirs : religious beggars, 19. See Beggars, 
FAl Kkolna : soothsaying, practice of, 58. 
Famine ; in North Gujarat, Kachh, and Ka- 
thi&wdr (1813), 51. 

Faraj : Al> son of Uthmau, 1 note 3 continued 
on page 4, 

F arhat-ul-Mulk : Hindu convert governor 
of GujarAt encourages Hinduism, 5. 

Faria- y-Souza : (168:4), 28 note 3. 
Fari'd-dd-Din-Shakarganj: Shaikh, ancestor 
of the Farfdi branch of Shaikhs, 8 note 2. 
See Shaikhs, 

Fari'dis : branch of the Faruki Shaikhs, 8 
note 2. See Shaikhs. 

FAEISHTAH : historian, 3 note 3 ; 10 note 4 ; 

25 note 2 ; 39 and note 2 ; 50 note 3 ; 58. 
FArukis: section of Shaikhs, of pure foreign 
descent ; two branches of, 8 and notes 2 and 
3, See Shaikhs. 

Fast ; RamazAn, 127* See Ramazan, Vows. 
Fateh KH An : Baldch, obtains in gift Radhan- 
piir and Sami, 17. 

Fateh pu'r Sikhri : tomb of Sheikh Salim d- 
Chishti at, 147. 

FATEH ShAh : king of Kashmir (145S - 59), 
ChAks converted to IslAm daring the reign 
of, 39. „ , Tr , 

Fatiha : opening chapter of the Kuraan, 
reading of, 129 ; 130 ; 147 and note 1 ; 150, 
151 5 157; 163. 

FatIdAh : wick, 133. See Fahta, 

FA.TIMAH : Lady, eldest daughter of the Pro- 
phet, wife of Ali and mother of Hasan and 
Husain, 6 note 1 ; 7 j 16 ; 45 ; 47 ; vows to, 
fast offered by, 127 ; offerings made to, in the 
earthen dish rite, 151 ; dower of, 16 > note 1 . 
FAtimi: dynasty in Egypt (910-1171), 
founded by Obeidullih, powers of the JsraAi- 
lians originated with, 47. See Obeiduliah 
and Ismailis. 

FAtimite Khilafat: raised in Egypt on the 
basis of opinions analogous to Karmatiau 
by ObeidulUh (919), 3 note 3 continued on 
page 4, 37; quarrel for succession to (1094), 
30 note 3, 87. See ObeidullAh. 

Feasts : Private, occasions for giving, way of 
serving at, 112. Public , among Daiidi 
BohorAs, 31, and note 3. 

FidAi's : see Fidawis. 

Fid Awl's : order founded by Hasan Sabah ; 
k 'known in Europe as the Assassins j meaning 
* of the name, 37 and note 2. 

Fiedd sports : 172. See Amusements. 

Finch : (1610), 15 note 2. 


Fi'ruz S ii in: Tuglikk, Sultan of Debit, 
(1351 - 1388), 3 note 8 j 70. 

Fitrah : form of charity in Ramazan Id, 141, 

Food: 108-115; of the rich, 108-109; of 
middle class, of the poor, 109 ; marketing 
of, costs of, 110* stimulants, 110-111 ; 
meals, 111 - 112 ; served at private feasts, 
132; at public dinners, 312 - 314 ; at feast- 
day dinners, 114 - 115. 

Forbes j Mr,, James (1781), 8 note 2 ; 29 
note 1 ; 68 ; 155 note 1. ( # 

Foreigners : arrival in Gujarat of Arab 
sailors and soldiers (seventh, eighth, and 
ninth century), 1 $ote 1* 2; traders from 
Persian Gulf* (ninth and tenth century), 2 
and note 1 ; invaders from the north 
(eleventh and twelfth century), 2 and notes 2 
and 3 ; the religious head of Shiah trading 
Bohoras with a" band of followers (close of 
. the eleventh century), 3 ; soldiers, traders, 
refugees, and slaves f thirteenth to seven- 
teenth centuries), 3 and note 1 ; the Zanjfra 
Sidis (middle of seventeenth century), 3 ; 
Arab mercenaries and Persian political refu- 
gees (eighteenth century), 3 and note 2. 

Fortieth Day : after child-birth, fchanksoffer- 
ing to Khajah Khizr on, 158. 

Friday; day of rest for all MusalmAas ; 117, 
service on, 126. 

Furniture : house, kept by the rich, 92 - 93 ; 
by the middle class, 91 ; by the poor, 95 ; 
details of, 95 note 2. 

GtAdits ; cartmen, 35. See D&dwaUs. 

Games : indoor, 173 - 174, See Amusements. 

GAmetis : Hindu converts, holders of gam or 
village, intermarry with Kasbatis, 62. 

GANDHRAPH3: singers, converts from^ the 
Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis in 
religion, 81 - 82. 

Garcia d’Orta : Portuguese historian (1530), 
15. 

Gates of Makkah : Gujarat ports, 3 note 1. 
See Abwalvul- Makkah. 

Gaulis : See DddwAlAs. 

Genii ; vows to, 130. See Tows. 

Ghadus : word, possessing magical power, 143. 
See Magic. 

GhAncfiis: oilmen, descendants of converts of 
the Hindu PitijAra and Ghdnchi castes ; 
known as GMnchi-B chords ; call themselves 
Minsuris ; Sunnis in religion ; curious forms 
of names of ; form a separate body, 73. 

Ghat-PAtH; heart prayer, Khoja h sacrament, 

49. 

Ghat Path Mantra : prayer of the Shakti- 
panthis, 48. 

Gheir mukalmd : 12. See WahhAbis. 

Ghermehdis ; Hindu converts, and foreign 
MusalmAns who do not believe in Hehdi, 
also called Mehdevis, followers of Sayad 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, 62; persecutions of, 
by Sultan Muzaffar II. (1523), by Aurangzfb 
(1645), 63 ; dAirah of, at PAlanpur, 64 and 
note 1 ; customs of, 64. See Mahdavi, 
Mansdris, 

Gi'lAn ; saint of, 6 note 1 (2). 

GirnAr ■: hill, 1 note 1, See Ujjanta. 


God : belief In the unity of, 126. See Beliefs. 

CRrkixodiAs : grave diggers, of mixed 

origin, Sunnis in religion, 87. 

Got ark a : village about eight miles west of 
RAdhanpur, shrine of saint DMa Mahabali 
at, I7 ; 

Gujarat : ^arrival of foreigners in, 1 - 3 ; 
arrival of missionaries and learned men in, 
3 and note 3, G note 1, 26, 38, 46 ; arrival and 
settlement in, of foreign Musalm&n 

families, 3 note 1 ; of chief Say ad families, 6 
- : note 1 ; of the Mirzas, 10 ; ' of Memans, 51 ; 

•conquest of, by Alif Khan (1297), 2; by 

.. Zafar Khan (1371), 3 note 3 ; by Humayun 
(1535), 9; by Akbar (1573-71), 12; deca- 
dence of the Sultanate of (1554 - 1561), 17. 

GujArAtis : expel the Mughal governors of 
Hum&ytin from their charges (1536), 10. 

Gurz; iron spike, used by Rafai beggars, 
23. . 

OUR OH : company of Muharram dirge singers, 
138 note 1 continued on page 139. 

Gymnastics ; 372. See Amusements, 


TT ARASHIS : Abyssinians (Negroes), in Gujarat 
XI troops, (1572) 3 note 1 ; 11. See Sidis. 
Habr am aut : southern province of Arabia, 
the Biblical Hazarmaveth, Arabs come from, 

15 note 4. 

Had rami ; Arab inhabitant of Hadraniaut, his 
character, 15 note 4* 

Hadya * present, given to child’s teacher, 162. 
See Customs. 

H&mz : title ; ability to recite the Kuraan by 
heart is the chief qualification to obtain it ; 
•other qualifications to obtain it ; consider a- j 
tion shewn to, 134. See Law Doctor. 

Haj : see Pilgrimage. 

HajAms : barbers, 84. See Turki HajAms. 

HAji : pilgrim to Makkah, 56. 

Ha-tjaj : son of Eusuf, India described to, 1 
note X continued on page 2. 

Hajjaj : Al, governor of Irak (700), kills a 
large number of Say ads and learned men, 14 
note 3. 

Hakim : MusalmAn physician, qualifications of, 
122 and note 1. 

Halakit KhAn : Tartar, his massacre of the 
Ismailia population of Persia, 41. 

Hambal : Al, Sunni Imam (780). 125 note 2, 
126. 

Ham bAli : one of the four Sunni schools, 16 5 
126 note 1. 

Hammam: bath-room, 131. 

Hanafi : one of the four Sunni schools, 56 j 
126 note 1. 

HansrAj ; grandson of MAnekji Loh&na, named 
TAj Muhammad on his conversion to IsUm, 
51. 

Harischandra : bhaMa or preacher of the 
second yugd or cycle, 48. 

HarItha : special holiday Arab meal, 16. 
HArux : angel of liigh estate, first teacher of 
magic, his trial in the world, his eternal 
damnation, 142 - 143. Bee Magic and MArub. 
Hasan : son of AH, the martyr, second Shiah 
ImAm, 45 3 47 5 125 note 2 j 127 ; 129 5 
133; 136; 139. 

B 520—34 


Hasan : A1A Zikri-Ms Sal 4m, fourth successor 
of Hasan Sabah 5 promulgates new doctrines ; 
transfers the ImAmate from the FAtimites 
to himself ; declares himself the Unrevealed 
I in Am (1163) ; is believed to have sent the 
first missionary to India ; His Highness 
A'gha KhAn traces his descent from All 
through, 37 ; 48. See Nazuiians. 

Hasan bin Ismail ■; (1872), head of the Sulah 
mani Bohoras, 33. 

Hasan Sabah IsmAilian missionary ; founds . 
the order of Fidawis ; supports NazAr’s 
claim to the Egyptian succession; makes 
the power of the Ismailias supreme in 
Persia ; concentrates his powers at Alamiit ; 
ceases to act as ddi and political emissary 
of the FAtimites ; makes himself known by 
the title Shaikh-ul-Jabal, his death (1124) ; 
powers of the IsmAilias under his two imme- 
diate successors, 37 ; 48. Bee Kazarians. 

HAtim : of Tai, Arab hero, famous for his gene- 
rosity, 80. 

Hazrat Ali: Shi Ah holiday, on the 21st day 
of EamazAn, 140, 

Hazrat-Kkuld MakAni ; title of the Emperor 
Aurangzib, 67. 

■HAzrAts ; vows made to genii or fairies, rites 
relating to, 130. Bee V ows. 

Hr mac 11A ry A : great Jain teacher of Bidhraj, 
said to have been converted to lsHm,26 note 2, 
Henna : seed of, is burnt to drive away evil 
spirits, 15 5 and note 1. 

HijAz : Al, Arabs of ; 17. 

Hijdas : beggars, emasculated male votaries 
of the goddess Behechra, 21-22 ; process 
of the emasculation of, 21 ; 154 and note 2, 
See PavaiyAs. 

Hind : Al, India, described to Hajjaj by Ibn- 
i-Kiriyyah, 1 note 1. 

Hindu : converts. See Converts. 

HisAM-tru-nfN : Partner viceroy of GujarAt, 
69. Bee Farmers. 

Holy Days; 136-142. General: Muharram, 
137 * 1$$ > Ramazdn I'd ; Bakr I'd, 341, 
Shiah: Tenth of Safar, 339 ; Nineteenth and 
Twenty-first of EamazAn, 140 ; Eighteenth 
of Zilhajj, 141 ; Twenty-eighth of Zilhajj, 
342. Sunni: Thirteenth of Bafar, 139; 
Last Wednesday of Safar ; Twelfth of 
Rabi-ul-awwal ; Eleventh of Rabi-us-SAni ; 
Eleventh of Rajab 5 Fourteenth of ShAban, 
140. Ghijardt Mmalmdn : Seventeenth of 
Rabi-ul-awwal, 140. Khojcth : 41 • 49 ; 50 
and note 1. 

Horoscope : drawn by Brahmans, 154 note 3. , 
Horse-dealings- : chief trade of the Kabulis, 14» 
Horseshoe : Lord. See NA1 SAheb. 

Houses ♦, of the rich, 91 and notes 1 & 2, 92-93 ; 
of the middle class, 9 4 ; of the poor, 96 ; 
DAddi Bohorfis, 29 and note 1, 

Hukkah : tobacco pipe, 113 and note X. 
HumAyun; Mughal Emperor, entertainment 
of the MirzAs at the court of, his invasion and 
conquest of Gujarat (1585) ; 9 - 10. 

Huna : White, See Mihira Gurjjara. 

Husain : son of Ali and FAtimah, third ShiAk 
Imam, Martyr, 22 ; 45 ; 47 ; 02 ; 125 note 2 ; 
127; 129; 333 ; 136 and note 3; 139 $ 
shrine of, 47. 
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Hr&na Hr, died at Karainitmli, 3 note 3 con- 
tinued cm page 4. 

iKDABm’TlOHi V .. 40, 48.* . . S m ] Avatars, . : : 

12 h fKi V ’.nation* 
ha n ,\m>S ; see Iman, lab. 
l&Lrf Kim az; night prater of the Kbojdhs, 

49. 

IsbahXkx ; Al, famous Hafiz and historian, 6S 

note I. 

Is it a : night prayer, 120 m to X 
Xsurak ; prayer following the morning prayer, 
126 noteS, 

ISM.iix: sane £ Muhammad* eon of the sixth 
Shiah Inmm Jaaf&r S&rlik * the last of the 
revealed Imams according' to the IsmaiUans ; 
47, 48; his dispute with his uncle about the 
succession to the Im&rmite (7*35) ; his sup- 
porters cach'd Hniuili.*. 80 note 1* 

Ismail : Sfdi, minister of the B&bls of Bidlmn- 
pm* ('820), 12. 

IsmIilis ; sect of Shkihs, called after Ismail* 
grandson of the .sixth Shiah Imam, SO 
note 1 ; also knrnvn as Seveners (because they 
reckon seven Imams) and Ismmiians, 47; 
separation of, from the main body of Shiahs 
(755), 30 note 1 ; power of, or ginated with 
the foundation of the FAtirai dynasty by 
Obeiduilah (910), 47; Ismailia doctrines first 
publicly taught at Mahdia (910), at Caiao 
(953 - 975), 48 ; rise of, in Persia (from the 
beginning of the eleventh century); power 
of, established at Alamufc (1072- 1092), by 
Hasan Sahib, missionary and political emis- 
sary of the Fdfchnites, 37 ; division of, into 
two. parties, (1094), — Nazamns and Mus- 
ta&lians, 30 note 1, 38 ; Hasan Sabah supports 
the Kaz&rian cause, and ceases to be a mis- 
sionary (1094) ; the Kazarian form of the 
sect becomes supreme in Persia, 37. bee 
Nazhrians. 

IsmAiliaks : see Ism&ilis* 

Ismi-AAzam : Great Name, knowledge of, 
necessary in High Magic, first possessed by 
the Prophet t’oleimhn, 143. Sec Magic, 
Isna’-asharis : division of Shiahs, also known 
as Twelvers, believe in twelve limbus, 47 ; 
supporters of Musi Kazan the seventh Ira&m, 
30 note 1. 

MmabkhAh ; (1554), 10, 

Izki : office in a brotherhood of beggars, 19. 

See Beggars. 

Izni : male inviter, 112. 

Jzz-VB’jym : name of a head Mulla of D&hcli 
Bohoras (1817), 31 note 4. 


Busaihi RrIrmaks : religious beggars, fol- 
lowers of the Atharwa Veda, call themselves 
after Husain the Prophet’s ’grandson, follow 
some of the practices of the Hindu faith, 
means, of livlihood of, beliefs among them ; 
their head- quarters,' 22. O/a: 

H us A ik* u 0 * i> i'K i chief Mulla of DMd! 

Be horn's (1882), 31 note 4. 

'•Husam-ub-di'k : chief Mulla of Baud! Bohor&s 
(1893), 31 note 4. ) ''V/V ■ .. 

Hbseik : Sulfc&n of Khurasan, ancestor of the 
j: Mirms entertained at the Mughal court, 10, 

Ibki Asia : 3 note 3. 

: (1342), 14 note 3. 
Ibh-i-Haukal : (943), 2 note 1« 

Ibm-Khalduk : (1332-3405), 143. 
Ibki-Khallikak ; 68 note 1. 

Ibni-Kxrjyyak : describes India, 1 note 1 con- 
tinued on page 2. 

Ibrahim ; father of Ali, the founder of the 
Alia Bohora sect, 38. 

Pd i festivals, Haler , festival of sacrifice, on the 
tenth day of Zilhajj month, observances of, 
141 feasts and prayers on, 115 ; 128 ; 127 ; 
132; 135 ; 186. Ramaztfn , festival at the 
i end of RamasAn fast, on the first day of 
ShawwAl month, observances of, 141 ; feasts 
• and prayers on, 115 ; 126 ; 127 ; 132 ; 135 ; 
136. Shiah s, festival on account of Pir 
Dadu’s investiture, observed by Khoj&hs 
only, 41. 

Iddat: term of three months after divorce, 
168. 

I'dgah ; 8uimi prayer-place to hold I'd or 
festival service, also called Nam&zg&h, 127 
bote 1 ; 130 ; 132 ; 141. See Religious Build- 

, y . ■■■ • 

Id-i-gHABir : great Shi Ah holiday on the 
eighteenth of 2hllia.jj, 141. 

Idol, worshippers: among early Arabs, 1 
note 1. 

IdrIs : prophet, said to have taught weaving 
A and sewing to the Tais, 80. , 

IbrIsi : Al, historian (1070- 1100), 2 note 1. 
Jb-ul-Pitr *. see I'd-ur-RamazAm 
Id-uz-zuha : see I'd-ul-Bakr. 
Thpam-pAzashat : name, possessing special 
' powers, 143. See Magic. 

Ihtam-kArasbat ; name, possessing special 
powers, 143. See Magic. 

ImAb-ub-dxh : a Hadramaut saint, 15 note 4. 
ImambAbas : Bbiah private mourning chapels, 
131 ; 132 ; recitals of elegies at, 332, 133. 
See Religious Buildings, 

JmAms : leaders of the Prophet’s family, 3 

( note 3 continued on page 4 ; Religious leaders, 
131 ; Skidh, 125 note 2 ; Sunni, 125 note 2, 
126 ; Concealed , 48. 

|1mshAh ; Pfrina P£r, founds a new sect 
in GujarAt, 40 ; works miracles and makes 
many converts, 8 note 3 continued on page 4, 
€6* 76 and noted; denounces the KhojAh 
practice- of tythe gathering and is excom- 
municated, 41 ; his death (3512) ; his follow- 
ers among M atia Kanbis, 66, among Momnas, 
76; shrine of, at Karamthah, 3 note 3 con- 
i tanned on. page 4. 

ImAm-bd-bik ; Sayad, son of Imam Sh&h, 


J A apar : Shfrdzi, 8ayad* Pee Ahmed Ja&far 
Shirazi. 

JaApar Muthakna : Fay ad, ancestor of the 
Bukhdris, 6 note i (3). 

JaApar Sadie : sixth Sindh Imdm, his death 
(705), dispute for the succession among his 
heirs, 30 note 1, 47 ; 3 25 note 2. 

JaApari Bohoras : see Bohor&s, 

Jaoksox : Mr. A. M, T., 10 note 4. 

Jahakg-ir : Mughal emperor, exerts to spread 
M&m (1618), 5, .225; persecutes (1618) 
AhmcdaMd Jains, 5 note 3. * 
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4 AH33Z : wife’s property, goes with her own 
divorce, 165 note 2. 

Jaichand ; Raja of ICanauj, takes to wife an 
Afghan woman who causes his death, 39. 

Jains : Ahmedabad, persecuted by Emperor 
Jahangir (1618), 5 note 3. 

J Airuit : conquest of, by Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, 1 note 1, 

Jala lurin' Akbar : Emperor A kbar, 10. 

JamXl Pat hr i : Say ad, ancestor of K&diri, 

Say ad family in Gujardt, 6 note 1 (2). 

Jam at- ii Bax a : assembly lodge of Khojdhs, 45. 

J Amman Jati : H indu -Musaliiiiin saint of 
northern India, 17. 

Jama Mosque: 38. See Mosques. 

Jan Saheb : great Urdu poet, author of the 
Eekhfcah Zab&n, 130 note 2. 

J anAzah : bier, 168 note 6. Title of the hymn 
written by Imamshah of Pirana, 40. 

Jazieah : Arabic term for island, 1 note 1. 

Jesus : 3 note 3. 

J ewb : among early Arabs, 1 note 1 . 

Jholi : see Ty the- gathering wallet. 
JhujhArjQiAn : fcidi Gujar&t noble, kills Chan - 
gfzkhan, 12. 

Jhunjhuna : Siddis* rattle, 12 and note 2. 
JindarAns : class of foreign Path&ns in PJldn- 
pui’j hold lands under military tenure, 8 
note 3. 

John : son of Zaeharias, 3 note 3. 

JokhXeis : leechiuen, 14, See Turki Hajams, 

J udge : High Court, Sulaimani Rohora, 33. 
Julwah ; unveiling of the bride, 164. 

KaAba : 171. 

Kabir-ud-din : Pir, fourth Xsmdiiia mission- 
ary (1448), visits the Imam at Deilam, 40 ; 
49 note 1, 

Kabrias i section of Jadfari Boborafe, origin of 
the name. 35. 

Kabulis : special community of part foreign 
descent ; Afghan settlers from K 4b ul ; appear- 
ance, character, chiefly horse-dealers, 8 mini 
in religion, form a separate community, 13-14. 
Kabctris : Rat women, taking part in acrobatic 
feats, origin of the name, 89. 

Kadesia : battle of (636), 1 note 1. 

Kadi as : bricklayers, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, Sunnis in religion) 
followers of the Tirana saint Im&m bhih, 74. 
KXdiris : chief Sayad family in Gujardt, 6 
■ note 1 (2). 

KAghzis : paper-makers, Hindu converts, Sun- 
nis in religion, followers of the Chishtis of 
Ahmed abaci, 73-74. 

Kahaeni : fisher woman, female inviter, 112. 
KakApuris : sons of slaves, said to have come 
from Mhrw&r, merged into the Bohora com- 
munity, 62. 

KalandArs : monks, their initiatory rites, 22, 

KAli : Hindu goddess, 21. 

Kalimah : profession, of faith among Sunnis 
and Shiahs, 46. 

KalyaN : early Arab settlements at, 1 note 1. 
Kama lias :. literal meaning of the name, "de- 
scendants of Kanauj Brahmans, worshippers 
of Bahucheraii, converted by the Emperor 


Alaf ud-din (1297), worship Bahuchcraji, Mu- 
^ salmons in name only, 82. 

K amb o' : olf shoot of the Afghan stock, 14. 

Kanduri : earthen dish rite, bee Shan ah. 

K anon A : wrist bands of the bride and bride- 
groom, 361, 

Kan N AW A : converted Sindh Loh&na; carries- 
Memans to Bhuj at the invitation of R&o 
Kbeugdr (1548 - 1584) ; is honoured with the 
title of £ Sket J or Squire by the Rah, 51. 

Kanoj Brahmans .* worshippers of Bahuche- 
raji, converted to Islam by Ala-ud-tlin, 82, 
KaramthAii : village eight miles south of 
Aimiedsib&d, shrine of Imamshah at, 3 
note 3, 

Karalias : potters, converts from the Hindu 
caste of Kumbhars, Sunnis in name, 36. 

Karbala : place of Shiah pilgrimage, 12 note 
3 ; 30 ; 47 ; 126 ; 171 ; martyrs of, 128 ; 133, 

138 ; story of the massacre at, 139. 

Karim -UD- d!n : father of Imamsh&h of Pirana, 

3 note 3. 

Karmatians: followers of saint Ahmed of 
Rahrein ; derivation of the name; origin of 
the sect ; principal tenets of the sect ; spread" 
of the doctrines of, east to India and west 
to Africa and Spain; in the west the sect 
dies of inanition, in the east destroyed by 
Mali mud Ghaznavi and Muhammad bin Stun 
(1176), 3 note 3 continued on page 4. 

Kasais: butchers, believe themselves of Rajput 
origin, two classes of, Sunnis in religion j form 
a separate community, 74 75. 

Kasratis: town -holders, of part foreign de- 
scent, 15; Pa j put converts; origin of, 64;. 
classes of, of Dholka, 64 note 3 ; appearance- 
of, character of, Sunnis in religion, 64; marr 
riages of, names and customs of, 65. 

Kisrsi : nephew of Husain. bridegroom -elect of 
Sakfnab, daughter of Husain ; slaughter- of, 
spirit of, believed to possess the dulas . in. 
Muharram, 13S. 

KathiarXs; fuel-sellers, Hindu converts, 87.. 
KAthiAwAr : Aiab fleet sent against the coast. 

of (758 -778), 1 note i ; Memans in, 51. 

Katia Imam Ali: Shi&h holiday, 140. 

KAzi: office of, functions of, under Muham-- 
madan rule ; present functions of, position of, 
among the community, 335; office of, in 
Surat, Broach, and Ahmed A bad, 135 note 2., 
Sec Registrar, Religions officers. 

KeRvAda : Thakor of, 68, 

Khadims ; disciples, 19. See Beggars.- 
KhAjah: see KhwAjab. 

KhAlieAhs : UmayAyd, of Damascus, hostility^ . 

of, towards Ali’s family, 47 note 1. 

Khan : title among Pathdns, 11. 

Khan A • evening meal, 109. 

Khanah : Khoj&h religious lodge, first estab- 
lishment of, by Pir fcadv-ud din, 40. 

KhAnam : title of Mughal women, 9. 

Kharadis : turners, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, ’Sunnis in faith, 75. 

Kh alias : Musalmdns of special community o£ 
part foreign descent, 11, 15. 

Khatib : Preacher, duties of, 133. See Preach- 
■ ery Religious officers. [of, 75. 

KhAtkis : tanners, Hindu converts ; two .classes 
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Khatha; circumcision, rite of, 160 and note 3. 

See Customs. kl^KKoAk 

Kiiatta ; dish, public dinners called after j cost 
of, M3, 1:14 ami note 1. ' 

KhattIb : father of Khalil alt Umar, 1 note L 
Kiii.Tr : see Khutiin. 

KhAt$n ; title of Cat Inin women, 11, 

Kheba : money subscription among Memans, 

: 57. / : 

Kbenoar : Bdo, of Kachh (1543-1584) invites 
• the Sindh Memanstoeoineand settle at Blmj ; 
honours the head of the Alemans with the 
title of ‘ Shet 9 or Squire, 53, 

KhibIphat ; see Fatimite Khilaphat. 

Kmiais : special community of part foreign 
descent, 11, 15, 

“Rein» Sj> -bii>ek : the, plants the banner of 
Ishkn on Tar&gadh the hill fort of Ajmir, 
^6 note 1(7). 

Khizr. : Khwajdb, water-spirit, also called Pro- 
phet Elias, offerings made to, 152, 158 and 
note 3. 

Kuo, t ah : Turkish title, 36 note 1. Sec Khwa- 
jak 

Khojahs ) Hindu converts to the Naz&rian divi- 
sion of the great Ismaiii sect ; literal meaning 
of — honourable converts; settlements and 
divisions of, 36 ; first conversions of,byNur 
Satgiir, in Gujardfc during the time of Solan ki 
Bhim IX. (1179-1242), 38 ; conversions of, in 
Kachh ami KdthiawAr (1200) by Ramde, a 
converted Tuvar Rajput, 40 ; additions to the 
community of, from the converted LoMna tribe 
of the Afghans (1430) ; from tho converted 
ChAks of Kashmir (1496), 39 ; conversions of 
Kathiawar Loh&nas by Pir I) add (1549) * 
conversions at Bhuj, by Fir Dadd, 41* 
kh&nah or religious lodge of, first established 
by, and tythe-gathering first introduced 
among, by Par Sadr- -ad-din. (1430), theory 
of the avatars of the gods of the Hindu Pan- 
theon introduced among, by Pir Sadr-ud din, 
40; scriptures of, 40 Ml ; Agha Kirin, the 
. religious head of the, 41 ; appearance of, 42 ; 
dress of, 42 - 44 ; ornaments, character, and 
calling of, 44 ; customs among , — chhatti or 
; * sixth- day celebration among, 44 ; marriage, 

. 45; death, 46; follow the Hindu law of 
- inheritance, 47 ; religion of, 46 - 49 ; form of 
. . worship, 48 ; prayers, counting the names of 
; the p£rs, the sacrament or heart-prayer ; 
taxes paid by, 49 ; holidays observed by, 49- 
50 and note 1. * 

KhokharS : Rajpdt converts of the Kliokhar 
tribe ; derivation of the name of, origin of, men- 
tion of, An A'in-i-Akbarb in the TArlkh-i-Aldi, 
in Tabak & t -i- Nds irit ; claim Afghan extraction! 
id to have been represented in Afghanistan 
the existence of a Kheyl (tribe) of the name 
65. 

oiTOKfR ; Sayad, companion of Sayad 
Muhammad Jaunjmri, his defeat by Muzaffar 
■ II., 53. ■ 

KhorIsnx : soldiers, 2 note 3. 

K andMte 1 l. SOlipt! °“ DWdi Bohorfs, 33 
Khutbah ; sermon, IBS. 


KhwXjah : Persian form of the Turkish word 
khajdhi meaning of, 30 note I ; title, literal 
moaning of, given to IPalmm-Kidmtm on their . 
c mv r m tu Ik no, bib 

K in. Ax • F fl .v A D a i v : historical work. 10 note 3* 

Kirbiab : special community of part foreign 

•.•pdescuit, 11 , 15 . • 

Kikm \k : passage to India, through, 1 note 3, ' 

KumAefaia : An&hUavadu king, said to hav« 
hun e mvertid to brim. 26 :,<dr t\ 

K u M A i; pa ic 1 1 A p. i t A : written about 1150, 24 
.note 3. 

Kura ran ; family of Shaikhs, three branches of, 
— Ahh£sig, F&riikts, Siddikh, 8 ; name of the 
noble Arab tribe, Prophet Muhammad belong- 
ed to ; tribal name assumed by Hindu and 
other converts to Islfim, 8 note 3. Special 
community of part foreign descent, 11, 15. 

Ketb-ud-dIn : Eibak, invader of Gnjar&t 
(1194), 2 note 2 ; conqueror of the Khokhars- 
(1202).. 05. 

Ketb-fb-bin : Slmih missionary (1400), ances- 
tor of the Pir Ana saints, Shi&h faith spread by, 
in Gujarat, 125. 

Kutbi A'lam Shah Sheikh Jiva : ' a saint, 63* 


Juab : lip saliva of a Pir or saint, 127 note 2., 

Labour ; classes of Hindu converts connected 
with, 85-90* bee Bairjbiras, 85 ; Chit! as r 
Chh&ras, Phuldhoyis,86 ; Gorkhadias, KathiA- 
ras, M aehhls, 87 ; Mails, MapAras, N&goris, 
Nats, 88 j.PakMRs, Shishah gars, 89 ;Thoris,9Q- 

LahuragARh t. Bmhma-Kshatris fly to, : 39. 

LX-ibah a- IlbalbAh : tenet of the Faith, 169. 

LAKRNATr:,,the '4 : 

Land-' : classes of HfU&u converts cohnebted with* 
mostly cultivators, from Rajput and Koli 
castes, 58- 70. bee Behlims, 58; Village 
Bohor&s, 58 - 62 ; KAkupuris, Gametis, 02;. 
Gbermcdhis, 62 - 6*4 ; Kasbatis, Makwanas, 65 ; 
Maliks, 66; Matia Kanins, 66-67: Moksa- 
lAtns, Parm&rs, 68 ; RAthors, Sarmis, Shaikh- 
das, 69 ; Solankis, Sumuis, Tanks, 70. 

LanghAs : singers. See Mirs. 

Lata : son of Rama, said to be the founder of 
the R &thor tribe of Rajputs, 39* 

Liakat Am : Maulawi, takes part in the 1857 
mutiny, travels in Gujarat as WahhAbi mis- 
sionary after the mutiny, makes many con- 
verts, is arrested and transported for life, 
13; 175. 

Ling fruit : ( Kandurl ), its holiness, 151 note 1 . 

Living : Musalm&n style of, — Houses, 91-95 ;• 
servants, 96-97; animals, 97-99 5 dress y 
100-108; food, 108-115. 

Lohanas : Kathiawar , conversions by Pir Bddu 
of, to the Khojah sect, 41. Panjabi the Afghan 
tribe of, legendary origin of, conversions of, into 
the Khojah sect, 39.6 Undh, nuJchs or divisions- 
of, 50 note 4 : conversions by Eiisuf-iul-din of,, 
to the Sunni faith, form & community of 
Alemans, 50-51. See Khojdhs and Memans. 

Lotias : 28 note 1. See Btiiidi Behoras. 

LuhXrs : Blacksmiths, immigrants from Sindh*. 
Sunnis in faith, 75. 

LutfullAh ; Khan, Munshi, Air., 25 note 2.. • • 

Lutfullah Fazl, Kikin BAMdur, 58 note 2. 
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M ach ms ; fishermen, Hindu converts of Bhoi 
and Eliarva castes, two divisions of, — the 
Inland and the Coast ; of the coast, go on 
long voyages ; Smmis in faith, separate classes 
of* the two divisions of; 87. ■ 

Machuljs: Nat women, take part in aerobatic 
feats, meaning of the name of, 8 9. See Nats. 
Maijabis : homeless wandering beggars, origin 
of the name of ; their peculiar way of asking 
alms, 22-23. Hindu converts, wandering 
tribe of players, followers of saint Shah 
Madar, worship of Musalm&n saints and 
Hindu gods, Sunnis in name, follow Hindu 
r customs, and form a separate community, 171. 
Madinah : Sunni place of pilgrimage, 47 ; 56, 
171. 

Maghrib : prayer at dusk, 49 ; 326 note 3 , 
Magians : among early Arabs, 1 note 3. 

Magi an element worship : 20. 

Magic: Belief in, 56,* 14-2. Practice of, for- 
bidden by the Kuradn ; resorted to chiefly by 
women; its aims; first teachers of,— H&ruf 
and Marut; 142- 143 ; two kinds of, — RiiMni 
or Divine and Shaitan i or satanic ; sub- 
divisions of the Divine, — Ulavi, the high and 
Sufli, the low; High magic is commoner, 
requires ceremonial purity and is practised by 
good men for good ends ; consists in the know- 
ledge of Ismi Aazam; the knowledge of the 
name first known to the Prophet fc'uleimdn ; 
other charmed words and names possessing 
magical powers, 143 - 144 ; performance of 
Chillah to secure eificacy in the art of, 144; 
Satanic or black magic strictly forbidden, 
depends on the agency of genii and evil spirits, 
requires impurity of body and mind, Gujar&t 
ways of acquiring it more gruesome than the 
Arabian ; Diw&li time (Hindu Kartika) when 
all evil spirits are free to revisit their earthly 
haunts, chosen to learn ; 145. 

Mahdavi : a schism of Sunni, Sayads followers 
of, Kajo Shahid, the chief leader of, the 
Gujarat followers of, chief quarters in Guja- | 
lit of, 6 note 1 continued on page 7* See 
Ghermehdis. 

M ah di or Mehli: the coming Imam, the 
last of the Im&ms, 40, 48 ; title claimed by 
hay ad Muhammad Jaunpuri, 3 note 3, 62 ; by 
ObeidullAh, 48 ; by a Sunni Bohora Abd-ur- 
Kehm&n, 60 note 4. 

Mahdi ; Al, title of ObeiclulUh, 48. 

Mahesh ; the Prophet introduced as, 40. See 
Avatars, 

Mahmud II. ; (1536-1554), Sult&n of Ahmed- 
ab&d exerts to spread Isklm by force, 5 and 
note 2 ; persecutes Bohor&s, 27 note 1 ; 58 
note 2. 

Mahmud Begada : (1459 - 3 513), Sunni sove- 
reign of Gujar&i, brings learned men into 
Gujar&t to spread Islim (1471), 3 note 3 ; 5 
and note 2, 125 ; receives Im&mshah, 40 ; con- 
versions of Boh eras, 58 note 2; of. Rajpfits 
into Molesal&ms, 68 ; of Multan! Mochis, 
77 ; in the reign of ; conversion of Sumra 
: Bajpdts (1473) by, 70. 

MahmItd Ghazni : invades Gujarat (1025), 
2 and note 2 ; in Gujarat (1023 1025), 64; 
converts Rajp&ts of North Gujarat, called 


Maliks (1025), 3 note 3 ; expels Karmatians 
from Multan, 3 note 3, 38 ; converts a tribe 
of Bhatti Rajputs, 81. 

Major: 14 note 3. 

Ma KANPUR : near Oawnpur, tomb of saint 
Badi-ud-din Madarsk'th at, 22 ; 64. 

Makkah ; Sunni place of pilgrimage, 30 - 47 5 
56 ; 126 ; 371; temple at, captured by Sadu 
Wahhabi (1803), 12 note 3, Wall in a mosqae. 

Make an is : foreigners from the Makran coast, 
watchful husbands, Sunnis by faith, 18. * 

Maictab ; Mulla’s school, 132. 

Maktum : concealed Imams of the TsmMlias* 
48. 

MakwAnAs : special community of part foreign 
descent, 11 ; Hindu converts from Makw&na 
tribe of Kajpiits or Kolis, marriages among, 
distinct community of, Sunni in faith, 

65 - 66. 

Malabar: coast of, Arabs on, 1 note 3 . 
Malakshah: (1070- 1092), Saljuki Emperor, 
37* 

Malcolm : Sir John, 29 note 1, 

Minis : gardeners, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, 88. 

Malik : Sunni Imam, 125 note 2, 126. 

Malik Ambar : of Alimednagar, his epithet, 

1 2. See Sidis. 

Maliki : one of the four Sunni schools, 126 
note 1. 

Maliks : Rajput converts, 66 ; the name coined 
by Musalm&n governors, 25 ; conversion of, 
by. Mahmud Ghazni (1025), 3 note 3. 

Malik -XJT-TUJ jar : chief of the merchants .; 
title, 3 no to 1. 

Malkhet : in the Dakkan, capital of the 
Rasbtrakiitas, 2 note 1. 

MAirA : lady 7 s maid, 96. 

ManohArAm ; Brahman of Morvi, converted by 
Mahmtkl Begada ; S&rod Bohor&s claim 
j descent from, 58 note 2, 

MAnbvi : near Surat, Sunni Bohora disturb- 
ance at, 60 note 4. 

MAndvi t former seat of the head Mulla of 
D&udi Bohords at, 31 note 4. 

MAnek ji : head of eighty -f our nukhs or divisions 
of Sind Lohdn&s converted to Islam by Eusuf- 
ud-din, 50 - 51. 

ManiArs : ivory banglemakers, Hindu converts, 
their reverence for saint ShAh Alam, Sunni in 
faith, 76 -77. 

Mansur : Sufi or freethinker, his full name 
and title, his crucifixion ; followers of, in 
Gujarat, 35 note 1. 

Manburaii : kingdom of, in India, foundation 
of, destruction of, S note 3 continued on 
page 4. 

MansuriS : followers of Mansfir, 36 note 2. 
See Mansur. 

MapArAs : corn-weighers, Hindu converts, 
Marjis : Hopefulls, followers of Nasibis, 38. 
MarkabkhAn : Sindh ruler of the Samma 
dynasty, converted to M4m by Eiisuf-ud-dih, 
50 and note 3. 

Marriage : ages of boys and girls in ; betro- 
thals, 162; fore-observances in, 163-164; 
lari or $&cMk and jaMa presents in, pro- 
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cession in, 165 ; ceremony in, 166 ; after- 
observances of, costs of, 167. Bee Customs. 
Mars lChkh An : elegy-singer,, found among 
Shiahs only ; qualifications of, singing of 
; ’elegies at Muharraw by ; Lakhnau, 165. See 
Elegy-s*mger, Religious c libers. 

Maect : angel of high estate, first teacher of 
magic, his trial in the world, his eternal ; 

. damnation, 142-145, Sec Magic and Har*dt. 
Mary : Virgin, 127. 

: orders from -Law, 131 note 1. 

V ^ " Masiiaikh ■ grade of ■ Mulla, , . 32. , Religions 
guide of Momnas, his tomb at Ahmed&b&d, 

- 76 note 2. 

Mashal : torch, uses of, 96. ' ■ 

MashIlohi : light-bearer, 96. 

Mask hadis : chief Sayad family in Gujarat, 6 
note 1 (5). 

Mash K is : 89. See Pakhulis. 

Masjids : mosques, description of, 131 ; the 
best specimens of, at Ahmedabad, Cambay, 

. Patau, and Hander, 131 note 1. See Religious 
Buildings, ::lh'A;'.:hyh ; '; 

MastXns : Madmen, 34. See RasdlshaMs* 
MaSudi : Al (916), 1 note 1 ; 2 note 1. 
MItApanthts : Shakti- worshipping Lohhn&s, 

40, 48. 

Matt a Kanbis : settlements of ; descendants 
of Hindu Leva Kanbi converts ; followers of ' 
Pir&na saint Imam Shah ; devotio i of, to 
Sindhshih, Pirz4da of Burh&npur, 683 blind 
belief of, in the spiritual guide; revolt of 
Broach Matias (1691); cultivators, follow 
Hindu customs, form a distinct body ,87 - 68* 
'Madda ; loid and master, believed to be the 
derivation of the name Molesalam, 88. 

- ’Mahlais ; followers of All. The Upper Indus 
Valley followers of His Highness the Agha 
Khan, 36 note 3. 

Mattlavi : Law Doctor, position and accom- 
plishments of, 133 ; duties of, as a doctor of 
. Muhammadan law, as a religious teacher, as 
* a professor, as a spiritual guide, 134; as a 
, curer of diseases ; remuneration of, for 
several duties, 135 ; sometimes a H&fiz or 
repeater of the Kur&an by heart, 134 ; 
representatives of the great preachers of the 
’ fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 133 note 
; * 2. See Law Doctor and Religions Officers. 

•MAULfTD : nativity hymn, 134 note 2. Mu- 

■ hammad-mas carols, 165. 

Mauled : holiday on the 17th of the third 

month of the Muhammadan year, 140. 
MaulijdiA 3 : Arab nativity hymn- singers, 165. 
Mazur* : grade of Mullas, 32. 

‘Meals : number and time of, kinds of food 
4 served at, 109 ; forms and ceremonies observed 
at, 111-112, 

‘ Mehrub-i-A'lam ’. grandson of SMh Alam, 6 
note 1 (5), 

Mehdayis ; see Ghermehdis. 

Mehdi: Al, twelfth Bhiaftilmdm, 125 note 2 *. 

■ Meher : wedding gift or dower, 166 and 
■’ hote l. 

. Meheei MI 0L : maoriage portion of a girl, 166 
“ , note 2. 

MbhrAb ; arched niche in a mosque, 131 and 

‘ notes. 1 ■ 


m\ 




Melizigiris ; trace of the Arabs in the word, 

Melviu. : Mr,, 85 note 1 ; 77 note 1. 

Mhmans : properly Mudmins nr Believers; 
Hindu converts from Sindh Lohurus and 
KuibUw.tr UnvhhkW * suhiividmts of; first 
conversion of eindh Lohunas by Entmf-ud-din 
K&diri (1421) ; 50-51 ; change of the name; 
arrival of Bindh Memans at Bbujj at the 
invitation of Ihio Khengar (1 518-1581) ; 
muster strong in Burnt (1580 » 1 88 j) ; famine 
of 1813 disperses them to Bombay and other 
places; settlements of, 51; appearance of, 
5*2; character of, 52 - 53 ; dress of* 63-55 ; 
food of, 55 ; in inheritance follow the Hindu 
law, 56 5 beliefs and religion of, 56-57; call- 
ing of, 57. 

Mercenaries : Musalm&n, employed by Hindu 
chiefs, 2 note 3 ; rise of Arab, against the 
'■ British (1802) ; Persian, 3 note 2 ; Baluch 
and Pathan, 64. 

Mihiea Gurjjaea ; Sumras said to belong to, 
70. Bee White Harm. 

Milkmen ; see Dddw&Iafe. 

Him bar : pulpit in a mosque, 131. 

Minas : foreign' tribe, ■ Kasb&tis . trace descent 
from, 15. Class of Dholka Kasbatis, 64 
note 3. 

MiNHAJ-TJS-Smij ; author of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiii, 38, 

Mis ; a Savad t‘ tie, 7. 

Miran 1 Bayad 'Alt DItIb; saint, • claims 
descent from Azud-ud-din, band K&sbiii* '64' 5 
spirit-scaring tomb of, at Unjha, vMied by : 
MemanS. 58, and others, 128 ; rites of spirit- 
scaring pfaclilsed. ; htyl28 
free near his tomb are believed to cure diseases, 
128 ; to favour conception, 148. See Shrine 
and Vows, 

MjrAsis : landlords. Bee Mirs. 
MirIt-i-Ahmadi : 3 notes I, 3 ; 6 note 1; S 
note 3 ; 24 note 2 ; 25 notes 1,2; 26 note 1 ; 
34 note 2 ; 35 note 1 ; G6 and note 5 ; 82. 

M ieXt-i-Sikandari : S note .1 ; 62 ; 63 ; 70, 
Mirdiias : special community of part-foreign 
and part-Raj put descent, 11, 18 ; derivation 
of the name of, 18 note 2 ; official spies 
under Native Rulers. 18. 

Mir Khond ; 37 note 5* 

Mirs : nobles, Hindu converts, 83 ; meaning of 
the name, S3 note 1 ; singers and players by 
profession, followers of Du da Mian ; called 
also Dholis, Doras, LangMs, Mfrasis, 83. 
Mirza ; title among Moghals. 9. 

Mirzas : Timnrian princes, shelter given to. by 
Gujar&t b' ul tan B iMdurshah (1632) ; many 
Gujarat Mughal families claim descent from, 
9; sons of Suit in Husein of Khar&s&n, shelter 
given to, by ChangizkMn (1571) ; spread over 
Gnjir&t, 10. 

Missi : black dentifrice, origin of the use of, 
4 2 note 1 ; held in high respect, 52 note 3 5 
42; 52; 149; 152. 

Missionaries; Muhammadan,, in Gujar&t, 3 ; 
325; A bdulldh, of the Mustadlian sect, Ms 
converts chiefly Robor&s, 3 note. 3, 26, 325. 
JEJAsuf -itd-din Kddir% Bayad, Ms converts 
chiefly Memans, 50, ImdmsMh or ImAm-ud- 
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din^of the Nazdrian -sect) his converts chiefly 
Matia Kanbis and Momnas ; 3 note 3, 40, 66 ; 
76. Muhammad Jaunpuri, Sayad, chief 
conversions to Mahdavi faith, 3 note 3, 6*2. 
Muhammad All , Mulla, 26 note 3. if Inin- 
ud-diii Chishti , 3 note 3, 6 note 1 (4)„ NAr 
Saidgur , of the Kazarian sect, his converts 
chiefly Khojabs, 3\ Sadr*nd-din t 40. 
Sham$-ud-din, 39. Shdh Adam, 3 note 3. 
Shah T ahh\ 3 note 3, 125. 

Moans ; Mult&ni, shoemakers from Multdn, 
arrival of, in Gujarat from North India, 
conversion of, during the reign of Mahrmid 
Begad a (1459 - 3513), appearance, dress, occu- 
pation of, 77 - 78, See Mul tan is. 

Moles alams : Rajput half converts, their con- 
version in the reign of Mahmud Begada, 
{1459 - 1513) ; interpretations of the name of ; 
TJmkors and Chiefs ,* marriages among, 5 
note 2 ; 25 note 1 ; 08. 

hi omn A s ; properly Momins, that is Believers, 
7G ; offshoot of the main Naz Irian stock, 67 ; 
conversion of, by Ismailia Fayads and Inffim- 
shali of Fir, Ina, 76 and notel ; divisions of ; 
rising of (1691) ; appear an so- end dress of, 76 ; ' 
religion, customs, and community of, 77; 
religious disciples of the Tirana Firs, 3 note 3 
continued on pane 4 ; 40 ; 127 note 2. 

Mongal : 10 note 3. Fee Mughals. 

Monopolies ; in art, 123. 

Moors : class of traders at Bassein, 35 j at Surat, 
15 note 2. 

^Mosques : see Masjids. 

Motas: Uud Lohafius, 50 note 4; 51. 
Mourning: form of, 370-171* 

M damans : see Meraans, 

Munir az BXbi : lieutenant of the viceroy of 
Gujarat, puts down Matia Kanin revolt, 67. 
Hugh air ah: ancestor of the Ndiata emi- 
grants, 14 note 3. 

Mughals : derivation of the name, 10 note 3 ; 
the two distinct classes of, — Persian and 
Indian or Clmgliadda : Persian Mughals are 
descendants of Persian political refugees and 
merchants and of the Shh’flrpersuasion ; Indian 
Mughals are descendants of the Mughal 
conquerors of India and Sunni by faith ; 

’ titles before and after the names of, 9-10. 
Muhammad : title among Shaikhs, 8. 
Muhammad : son of Abdul-WibMb, 12 note 
3. Fee Wahhdbis. 

Muhammad : son of K afsim, bis conquest of 
Jaipur, Udlipur, and Chitor, 1 note 1 con- 
tinued on page 2. 

Muhammad : Fayad, styled JUjo Shahid, the 
■ martyr, arrives in Gujarat, preaches Mah- 
davi doctrines, is killed in a skirmish with 
the troops of the viceroy Auraugzlb, 6 note 1 
continued on page 7, 35 note 1, 

Muhammad : Fay ad, companion of Sayad 
Muhammad Jaunpuri jPAlanpur and Dakhan 
HaidarabM Mahdavis claim descent from, 
63. 

Muhammad Ali: Mulla, believed to be the 
first Bohora missionary, works miracles and 
makes converts in Cambay ; shrine of, at 
Cambay, 20 note 1. 

Muhammad Ali: Pasha jof Egypt, defeats 
Abdul Wahblb (1812), 12 note 3. 


Muhammad BXkir : fifth Shiah Xm&m, 125 

note 2. 

Muhammad Ghori : represses the Karmatians 
(3175), 3 note 3 continued on page 4 ; 38, 
Muhammad Jaunpuri : Sayad, Mahdavi mis- 
sic nary, comes to Gujarat (1509) ; claims to 
be the Imdm Mehdi ; works miracles ; gathers 
followers, 3 note 3, 62-63. 

Muhammad MusXdshXh : Sayad, ancestor of 
the Mash'-hodi Sayad family, G note 1 (5). 
Muhammad ShIh : Pir, tomb of, at Abmed- 
abatl, 35. 

Muhammad Taj : Maulaffia, head of the law- 
doctors of Isla'm at Ahmedubud, 63. 
Muhammad XIei : ( 1211), 2 note 3, 

Muhammad Zaman : Mirza, finds shelter 
(1532) under Bah&dur Shull of Gujar&t, 9. 
MuhaeeAm : first month of the Musalmdn 
year, sacred to the memory of Hasan and 
Husain, 13G ; season of keen grief and self- 
denial, 126 ; ceremonies performed and obser- 
vances practised in, 137-139. Vows made 
to Tdazlahs and other institutions of, 128, 
329-3.30 ; feasts in, 31 note 3, 114; recital 
of the Karbala massacre in, 332 5 elegy-sing- 
ing in, 133, 

Muh.it- yud-dIn : of Amroha, 130 note 1. See 
Sheikh Sad do. 

Muin-ud-din Chishti : saint, first missionary 
to settle in India (1.165), ancestor of the 
Chishti Sayad family in Gujarat, 8 note 1 
(4) ; makes many converts at Ajmir, 3 note 
3 ; founds Cliisht, a Sufi or mystic school, 8 
note 3 ; reverence of Husalni Brdhmans for, 

22. ;* ■ ■ 

Muizz : Al, fourth Fdtimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, 48. 

MujXwar : beadle, 128 ; 331 ; duties and remu- 
neration of, 131 note 2 ; 132. See Religious 
officers. 

MukXsir : grade of Mulla, 32. 

Mulahidah : heretics of Hindustan, led astray 
by Nur the Turk, 38. 

Mulla: religious and social head of D&ddi 
Bohorfis ; chief Mulla called Dai ; his head- 
quarters at Surat, 31 ; seats of the former 
head-quarters of, chief Mullas from (1785- 
3S93), 31 note 4; his influence and power 
over the community ; his sources of income ; 
subordinate grades of, earn their own liveli- 
hood, 32-33. One of the lowest subordinate 
grades of Mulla, college at Surat, and schools 
to train youths for the duties of, 32. One. of 
the lowest orders of religious officers, the 
Musalman priest, his qualifications, his duties 
at the mosque, earns his livelihood as a 
schoolmaster and adds to his income by 
making amulets and dealing in charms &c,, 
132*133, See Priest, Religious officers, j. 
MultXn : kingdom of, in India, foundation 
of, by the Karmatians, destruction of, 3 note 
3 continued on page 4, 38 j battle of, 58. 
MultAnis : see Mochis. 

Munhchiras : see Rafiis. png. 

Munh dhanicna : face-hiding, 170. See Mourn- 
MuNhphodas : see Rafais. 

Murids: disciples, of the Sln&k Mullas; of 
1 the Sunni Pirzadah or murshid ; initiation of, 
\ by a Sayad Ph% 127 and note 2. 
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Murshids ; m order of teachers* la a beggar 
brotherhood, dirties of, 19. Spiritual guide, 
127 and note 2, See Pin 

Muetuza Alx : first Shiah Imam, 125 note', 2. 

Musa : patron saint of the Musa Suhiigs, used 
to dress in woman’s clothes, famous, singer, 
said to have saved the country from famine by 
his prayers, tomb of, at Alunediibifd ; ckampa 
or mieheiia tree near the tomb of, 23 and 
note 2. 

Musa Suhag-s : beggars, Hindu converts, fol- 
lowers of sjvnfc Musa, dress like married 
women, remain unmarried, *28 and note 1. 

Musi KAzim: son of the sixth Shidh Inmfm Jafar 
Sddik, his dispute with his nephew Ismail 
for the Xmamate, his supporters known as 
Isna-ashari, 30 note 1 ; seventh Shiah Imam, 
125 note 2, 

Musi Baza : eighth Shiah Imdm, 125 note 2. 

Music : 174 and note 1. See Amusements. 

MustaAliANS : division of the great Ismaiii 
sect of Shiahs ; called after Almusfcaali, son 
of Almusfcansirbillah, Khalifah of Egypt 
(1094) ; sect represented in India by Bohords ; 
Abdullih, the principal missionary of, 24, 
26, 30 note 1. 

Mutawalli : mosque guardian, duties of, 131, 
132, See Religious officers. 

Muwallabs : country-born, U ; 15. 

MuzaAfae sholA : sweet dish, 113, 

Muzatrar I. : governor of Gujar&t (1391), 
brings Sunni priests to spread Isl&ra, conver- 
sion of P4tan Shi&h Bohoras to Sunni faith 
by the priests, 26 note 1 , 34 ; brings more 
priests (1395), 8 note 3 5 encourages the 
spread of Sunni doctrines, 27 5 58 note 2 j 
125. 

MuzAWAR II, : Ahmed&b&d king (1536 - 1550), 
settlement of men of letters from Persia and 
other places in Gujarat (1513- 1526) in the 
reign of, 3 note 3 ; persecutes Mahdavis, 63 5 
125. 

MxrZM } special holiday dish of Arabs, 16. 
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Ac-AR-Thatha : capital of Sindh (1421), 50. 
HAcoeis ; Hindu converts, come from N algor 
in Mdlwa, mostly cart -drivers, form a com-: 
' munity ; PAlanpur section of, have taken to 
arms, surnames of, fond of giving public 
dinners, 88* 

NAgoshis : see Bohords. 

NahbwAla : 2 note 1. bee Anahilvdda. 
HAiAtaS : also called NawMfcs, shipmen, came 
to India in the eighth or ninth century from 
Arabia, their disappearance from Gujardt, 
their traces in Ghogha lascars, found on the 
. coast of Kdnara and the Konkan under the 
name of Navdiafcds 5 their origin ; claim to 
have proselytised one of the Zamorins of 
Malabdr, 14 and note 3^ 15 and notes 1, 2. 
ajm-ud-djn : head Mulla of Ddiidi Bohords 
1785), (1842), 31 note 4. 
hcda : Musalmdn naval captain, in service 
he ruler of Somndth, 2 note 3. 

office, in a mendicant brotherhood, 19. 
and Beggars. 

DS : mark-makers, Hindu converts, 
followers of saint BabAud-din, 


Nakshband, their reverence for lire, 20. See 
Beggars. 

'NXlbands ; horae-shoers, Hindu converts, 

78. 

NAn Sahjbb : Lord Horse-shoe, the east shoe of 
the horse cf the lvidcgmom-oloist of Husain’s 
daughter, believed to p tssess power to work 
cures, imitation horse-shoes carried by Hulas 
or bridegrooms in Muhamim, 138. Bee Diilas. 

Namak-chasui : 159. Bee Bait-tasting. 

Namazoah : see Idgahs* 

Names : peculiarity of, among Arabs, 10. 
Bohords, Ddiidi, 31 and note 1, Jadfari, 85; 
Village, 59 note 1, 60 ; Glianchis, 78 ; Kashd- 
tis, 65 ; recommended by the Prophet, 130 
note 2. 

Naming-: rites and ceremonies relating to, 
150-157 ; practice of giving odd names, 156 
note 2. 

Nanjiani : Mr,, Sacheclirm, 36 note 4. ■ ■ 

Nannu Mian : name of a vow-receiving ghin 
or spirit, 180. 

Naos : see Boat- offerings. 

Nasibis : enemies of AH j contemptuous term 
for Sunnis, 38, 47, note 3. 

Nats : Tumblers, wandering tribe of Hindu 
converts from the tribe of the same name, 
performers of acrobatic feats, peculiar names 
of their women who take part in the per- 
formances, 88-89. 

NayIiates : see Ndiatas. 

Navanag-ae : former scat of the head Mulla of 
Ddiidi Boh 05 as, 31 note 4. 

NawAits : see Ndiatds. 

Nawmasa : ninth-month celebration or first 
pregnancy rites, 149. 

Naw Shahid : nine martyrs, the shrine of, at 
Surat, 129. 

Nazab : son of Khalifah Aim ustansir -billdh, 
supporters to his claims to the succession are 
called Nazdrians after him, 30 note 1, 37. 
See Nazdrians. 

Nazaeians : division of the great Ismiiili sect 
of Shidhs, called after Nazar, sou of Almns- 
tansir-billdh, Khalifah of Egypt (1036 - 1 < )95), 
30 note 1 ; Nazir’s cause is espoused in 
Persia by Hasan Sabah, , missionary and 
political emissary of the Pate mite KhaKfdh 
of Egypt (1094) ; become powerful in Persia, 

37 ; change in the doctrines of (1 103 ), 87, 48 ; 
transfer of the Xmamate from the Fa ti mites 
to Hasan A'ld*Zikri-hLs-Salrfin, the fourth 
successor of Hasan Sabdh, 48; Ala-Zikii- 
his-Salam believed to have sent the first 
Nazdrian missionary to India, 38 ; sect 
represented in India by the Khojahs, 30 note 
1 j conversions made in Gujardi and other 
parts of India by missionaries of the sect, 

38 - 41 ; changes made in the doctrines by 
missionaries to suit Hindu ideas, 40, 48, 

Naze ; son of Kindnali, one of the ancestors 
of the Prophet, one of the Narnia families 
claim descent from, 14 note 3. 

NIzAb : bamboo lances used by PhadHis, 350.' , 

Niebanei : looked-for tenth incarnation, the 
coming Mahdi explained to Shaktfpanfhfs 
as, 40, 48. See Avatars. 

NizIm-ud-dIn : Shaikh, ancestor of the 
Chishtis, 8 note 2. See Chishtis. 
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NtfpNA: word possessing special powers, 143. 
See Magic. 

Kite Baksh : tribe of the Hindu Kush, identical 
with the Klioj&hs, 36 note 3. 

Nue BatAgur : IsmAllia missionary, is be- 
lieved to have been sent to India by Ala* 
Zikri-his-Salam, comes to PA tan in Gujarat 
in the time of Solanki Bhfm II. (1179-1242), 
works miracles and makes many converts, is 
said to have converted the ruler secretly to 
Ms faith ; marries a daughter of the Hindu 
governor of Navsaii, is killed by one of bis 
disciples, 38 ; is described by the third Ism&i- 
lia missionary Sadrud-din as the incarnation 
of the Prophet. 40 ; of Brahma, 48. 

Ntjkshjlh : see Nur SatAgur. 

WtfBTTD-Dfir : see Niir SatAgur. 

NbBtririii : Sayad, 27 note 1. 

“Nub the Turk** : probably Ntir SatAgur, 
believed to have converted the MulAhidah, 38, 
Nc zhat-bl- Akhbar ; historical work, 50 note 2 

r\BEiBULLi.H : surnamed A1 Mahdi (872- 931), 
w missionary of AbdullAh Maitnun, founds 
the FAtemite KhilAphat dynasty in Egypt 
(910), revealed Im&m, 37, 47, 48, 

Occupation ; followed by men (1872 census), 
118 - 121 ; by women ; monopolies in, 128. 
Odhnx-udAna : ceremony, performance of, 162 
note 1. 

Office-bearers : in a brotherhood of beggars, 
19. See Beggars, BhandArl, Izni, and Bar- 
guroh. 

Officers ; religious, 132-135. See 3£dzi* Kha- 
tlb, Marsiahkh&n, Maulavi, Mu j A war, 
Mulla, and Mutawalli, 

Old Man of the Mountain : title, 37. See 
Hasan Sabah. 

Qmayyah : ancestor of one of the Naiatia 
families, 14 note 3. 

Omens : good and bad, belief in, 22, 30, 145- 
116. 

Opium ; use of, as intoxicating drug, peculiar 
names of, takers, 110. Bee Stimulants. 
Origin ; of GujarAt MusalmAn population, 
1-5. 

Ornaments : of men, of the rich, 101 and note 
3 5 of middle class, 102 ; of the poor, 103 ; of 
women, of the rich, 104 and note 2 ; of the 
middle class, 106 j of the poor, lOT j of 
children, 108. 

Ovans : Captain, 59 note 1 . 

Ovingtgn ; 5 note 3, 170 note 1. 

T>AKHliiis : water-carriers, also called Mashkxs 
XT and Bhistis, descendants of converts from 
the Hindu caste of the same name, Sunnis by 
religion, 89* See Bhistis. 

PalIta : 133. Bee FatUah. 

Panbavas : described as IsmAllia Politics, 48. 
See Avatars, 

PanbyXdi JawIn Marbi : book of the Indian 
KhojAh scriptures, written by Agha Ahdus 
SalAmshAh, 41 ; 48. 

PanjIb : 70. See Takkadesh. 

PlNj'NtGAita ; cotton thread starchers, con- 
verts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name, form a separate community, 78. 


PAnjni'gars : Mr, silk starchers, have a 
monopoly in the art, 78. 

Panjtan : 47. Bee Pentad. 

Pari : fairy, 342 note 1. 

PARI-ON-ke-tabak bharna ; fairy Mzrdts, 130. 

See Vows made to G-eni, 

ParmXrs ; Rajput converts, conversions be- 
lieved to have taken place in 1317 ; Gujarat 
athletes, 68-69, 

PAtan : capital of Gujarat (1094 - 1143), 26 $ 

38 ; 62. See AnahilvAda. 

P ATARI Bohoras : sec JaAfari Bohords. 

P Athens : Musalmans of the regular class, of 
Afghan origin, derivation of the name of, 10 
note 4 ; titles after the names of, divisions, 
appearance, and character of, mostly 
soldiers, Sunnis in religion, 10- 11 ; class of 
foreign Path&ns known as Jitidarans, 8 
note 3. 

PavaiyAs : worshippers of the Hindu goddess 
Bahucharaji, 82. Bee Hi j das. 

Pentad : 47. See Panjtan. 

Pe RIFLTJS : the, 1 note 1. 

Persecutions : of Bohords, 27 and note 1 ; of 
Mahdavis, 63. 

Persian: Gulf, traders from, establish them- 
selves in GujarAt cities, 2. Refugees, estab- 
lish themselves at Cambay, 3 note 2, 

Petonbh : contribution among Khoj&ks, 49. 
PhabAlis : spirit musicians, performances of, 
during Behlim vow offerings, 150-151; 
during Boat offerings, 3 53 ; during the offer- 
ings of vows to geni, 130. 

Pictures: keeping of, prohibited by the 
Prophet, now common, 93 and notes 1 and 2. 
Pilgrimages : enjoined by Muslim law, as a 
duty, 127, 171 note 2 ; places of, for Sunnis 
and Shiahs, 47, 126, 171 ; for DAiidi BohorAs, 
30 ; for Memans, 56. 

Pinae : lotus-eater, opium-eater, 110. 

PiRS : also called PirzAdahs or Murshids, 
spiritual guides, 7 ; religious persons, disciples 
of, are called Murids, 127 ; most of the 
Say ads and FArukis Shaikhs become spiritual 
guides, 7, 8 note 2 ; initiation of Murids by 
a Sayad plr, sources of his income, 127 note 
2 ; spiritual guides of BohorAs, JaAfri, 34; 
village, 60; of KhojAhs, 40; of Memans, 
51 ; 66 ; 131 note 3 ; PfrAna, 79, 140 ; blind 
I belief in, 67 note L 

Pirana ; village ten miles south-east of Ahmed- 
AbAd, 76 note 2. Plr, 79,140; saints of 
66, 67, 69, 74, 125; Sayads of, 127 note 2, 
tombs at, 76 note 2. 

PIrI-MurIbi: profession of spiritual tutelage 
practised by Sayads and few Shaikhs, 127 
note 2, 

Piri-Rawan : shrine of Mulla Muhammad 
Aii at Cambay, 26 note X. 

PfszABAHS : see Pir. 

Players : see Hljdas, 

Population : see Census Details. 

Pralhadha : 48* Bee Bhakta. 

Prayers : enjoined by Muslim law, as a duty, 
126, 171 note 2; form, number, time, and 
place of reading, 47, 19,316, 126 and notes 
2, 3, 5 ; funeral, 126 ; (written), put in the 
hand of a dying Daudi Bohora, 31 and note 
2; vow to repeat, 127. 
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Pregnancy : horror felt by Gujar&t Mu sal- 
mins at the prospect of leaving no issue, 
resort to remedies to obtain children, 
appeals made to saints ; A'mils or exorcists 
asked to cast out spirit of barrenness, 147 ; 
visit to shrines and trees possessing issue- 
giving properties, 1.48 ; caution taken 
against the baneful influences from the time 
of conception, 148 - 149 ; rites and ceremonies 
relating to— seventh and nine month celebra- 
tion of, 149-150 ; performance of a Beklim 
vow in, 150-151 ; performance of earthen 
dish rite or Sahnak in, 151-152 ; offerings 
of grass boats or N&os, 15*2-153 ; rite of sex 
divination by milk in, 153-154. 

Priest; Musalm&n, 132. See Mulla. 
Procession : of a convert, 136 note 1. 
Professions : census details of 3872 of classes 
following, condition of, 122. 

Prospects : of Gujarat Musalman population 
in general, 376. 

PulAo : dish, public dinner called after, cost 
of, 133, 114 and note 2. 

Ptolemy; Ms map of India (150), 3* note 1. 

RabI-ul-A'khir : see Rabl-us-s&ni. 
RabI-ul-awwal : third month of the Musal- 
m&n year, holidays in, 140 • sermon dinners 
given on first twelve days of, 114. 
Rabi-us-sani u fourth month of the Musakn&n 
year, holiday in, 140 ; feast in, 114. 
RAdhanpur : grant of, to Fateh KMn Balueh. 
17. 

BapXis: beggars, meaning of the name of. 
Other names of, followers of Sayad Ahmad 
Kabir, ways of begging, Sunnis in religion, 
23-24. 

RAeizi ; contemptuous term for Shi&hs, 47 
notes. 

RAi DAn : JAm, (1454), Sindh ruler of the 
Samma dynasty, 50, bee Markab KMn. 
RAi-ispand : mustard, burning of, at the 
door to prevent demons from entering, 

Raj ab : sixth month of the MusalmAn year, 
holiday in ; preaching of sermons during 
first eleven nights of , 140 j feast given on 
the last Wednesday of, 134. 

Rajamandri : R4ja of, 2 note 3. 

RAjo : Sayad, of Bukhara, 18. 

RAjo ShAhid : see Sayad Muhammad. 
RamazAn ; ninth month of the Musalm&n 
year, month of fasting, 115; 126 ; 341 ; 171 
note 2 ; first fast of, 161 ; holidays in, 140 ; 

, feasts in, 31 note 3,127 ; recital of prayers 
, in, 126, 132, 135 ; 136, Id, see f d, 

RAmde ; converted Tuwar Raj p fit, spreads 
Isldm in Kachk and K&tki&wdr, 40. 
Rangbez : dyers, said to he converts from 
Hindu Khafcri or weaver caste, Sunnis in reli- 

B *on, 79. 

HTRAKtiTA : dynasty of the ancient Hindu 
kings of the Dakkhan, 2 note 1* See 
Balhara* 

RAs Mala ; (Forbes*) historical work, 2 note 3 ; 
3 notes 1, 2, 3 ; 5 note 2 ; 15 note 3; 25 note 
note 2 ; 29 note 1 ; 58 ; 64 note 3; 68* 


Rasulshahis *. beggars, followers of the Pro- 
phet ; also called Mas tans,- Sunnis in religion, 
24 

Ratanpur ; village in western Rujpipla, tomb 
of saint Baba Ghor at, 12. 

Rathorb : Rajpfit converts, take wives of 
Hindu birth, some have reverence for Swa** 
minAr&yan, observe mostly Hindu customs, 
69. 

R aysha mas *. 39. bee Chaks. 

Rayerty: Major, 65*" 

RAvji: son of M&nekji the head of Sindh 
Lohanas, converted to 3 slim by Ensuf-ud- 
din, called Ahmed after conversion, 51* 

Raziah ; SuItAnah {12B7 - 1249), 12 j 38. 

Reading- ; see Amusements* 

Registrar : see Kazi. 

Rehens : Musalmin foreign tribe, Kasbdtis 
trace descent from, 15 ; class of Dholka 
Kasbatis, 64 note 3. 

Religion : Musalmin, two forms of — Sunni 
and Shiib, origin and points of difference 
between the two forms, 47 - 48, 125 - 126 ; 
Im&ms of, 125 note 2, 126 ; schools of, 126 
note 1 j schisms from Sunns, Mahdavi, 6 note 
3, 35 note 1 ; and WahMbis, 12 and note 1, 
1 3 ; divisions of Shikks — the Isna-Asharis and 
IsmAilis, further subdivisions of Ism&iiis 
into — KazArians and Musta&lians, 30 note 1, 
spread of the faith in Gujarat by missionaries 
and Musalmkn rulers, 3 -5, 125 ; leading 
beliefs and practice of, 126- 130 ; religious 
buildings, 130 - 132 ; religious officers, 132 - 
135 ; holidays^ 136-141; early beliefs, 142 - 
3 46. 

Resurrection : day of, belief in, 126. 

Revolt: of -Mafia Kanbis and Momnas at 
Broach, 66, 76. 

Rieais : chief Sayad family in Gujar&fc, 6 note 
1(3). 

RuhAni ; divine magic. See Magic. 

Rukunddin-khur BhAh : ancestor of H. H. 
the AgM Kh&n, 41. 

Rulers : Musalman, spread Isldm in Gujar&t 
by persecution, Mahmiid Ghazni or Ghaznavi 
(1025), 3 note 3, 81 ; Emperor Ala-ud-din 
(1297), 82; governor Alif khan (1297-1317), 
3-5, 125 ; Muzaffar I. (1395), 3 note 3, 125 j 
Sultan Ahmad (1414-1420), 5 and note 2, 
25 note 1, 125; Mahmdd Begada (1459 - 1513), 
3 note 3, 5 and note 2, 68, 70, 77, 125; 
Muzaffar II* (1513 - 1526), 125 ; Mahmfid II. 
(1536 - 1547), 5 and note 2 ; Emperor Jahan- 
gir (1618), 5 and note 3, 125; Emperor 
Aurangzfb, as Viceroy of Gujarat (1648), 5 
and note 3, 3 25. 

Rustom : Persian hero, 136. 

SiBAiils : 3S ; 57. See DddwaHs. 

Sabi an : religion, of early Arabs, 1 note 1. 

SAbiIns ; see Seveners* 

Sachin ; Sldi State, 12. 

Sacrifice : 158. Bee Akfka. 

Saddo : Sheikh, name of a vow-receiving gent, 
origin of, 130 and note 1. 

SAdik ; Pir, son of Pir Dddu, 41. 

Sadr-ud-din ; Pfr, third IsmAilta missionary. 
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adopts Hindu names, 38 note 7 ; said to have 
converted Brahma-Kshatris, 39 ; founds the 
first KhAnah or Khojah. religious lodge ; tests 
the faith of his followers ; starts the first 
tythe-gafchering wallet ; engrafts incarna- 
tions on the Ism&ilia faith to present it in an 
inviting form to Hindus ; introduces himself 
as incarnation of Brahma, 40 ; gives his 
name to the fourth Bhakfca ; adopts the name 
of Satpanth for his new faith, 48. 

Sapar : second month of the MusalmAn year, 
holidays in, 1 39 - 140. 

Saharan : T&nk ancestor of the Gujarat Sul- 
ttins, converted to Islam by Firuz Tughlah, 70. 

S ahi f at-us-SalAt : prayer 'book of the D&udi 
Bohoihs, 30 note 1. 

Sahnae : also called Bibl-kf-Sabnak and Kan- 
diiri, fulfilment of vow by women to the Lady 
F&timah, description of, 151 - 152. See 
Earthen Dish. 

Si.HU *. Thnk ancestor of the Gujarat Sult&ns, 
converted to Isl&m by Firuz Tughlak, 70. 
Saihur*. probably Oh eul, 2 note 1. 

Saints ; living and dead, appeals of women to, 
for children, 147 ; belief in, 17, 22 ; vows 
made to, 128 ; worship of, 12 ; Abyssinian, 12 j 
of AhmedAbad, 76 ; of Ajmir, 6 note 1 (4), 22 ; 
of Baghdad, 56; of Cambay, 26 note 1 ; of 
Gilan, 6 note 1 (2) ; of Gotarka, 17 ; Hindu- 
Musalmdu, of Northern India, 17 ; MadAr- 
shih, 82; Musa, 23; Nakshband, 20 ; of 
PfiAna, 66, 67, 69, 74, 125 ; of BafAis, 6 note, 
(3) ; of Syria, 22, 

Sais : groom, 96. 

Sarin ah : Lady, daughter of Husain* bride- 
elect of KAsim, 138. 

Salats ; masons, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name, 79. 

Sale : Mr., his Preliminary discourse to the 
Kuraan, 1 note 1. 

SAlgirah : 159 and note 4. See Birthday. 
Salim- i-Chishti *. Sheikh, tomb of, at Fateh- 
pur Sikhri, 147. 

“Salks'* : scarification, performance of, in 
Arabia, 160 note 3 continued on page 161. 
Salt-tasting- : also called Botan and Namak 
Cbashi, rites relating to, 159. 

8ama: dynasty of Hndh rulers {1351-1531}, 
50. 

SamAs : Hindu converts, origin of, probably a 
Turk tribe, 69. 

SamAdhi : Hindu practice of abstraction, prac- 
tised by Ndr SatAgur, 38. kTS: 

SamarckkAntA : The Holy Drop, 46. 

81 mba ; son of Krishna, SamAs trace descent 
from, 69, 

Sami : grant of, to Fateh KhAn Balfich, 17. 
Sankhanpur : village of, sixty miles north-east 
of AbmedibAd, temple of goddess Behechra 
at, 21; 82. 

Sae-Gurah : office of a head- teacher in a 
beggar brotherhood, 39. See Beggars and 
Office-bearers. 

Sabhinb : head-quarters of the high priest of 
Memans, 57- 

Satanic ; magic, also called ShaitAni, process of 
acquiring knowledge of, 143. bee Magic. 

S atm Asa ; seventh-month celebration during 
' first pregnancy, 149. 
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Satpanth : name given by Pir Sadr-ud-din to 
his new faith, 48. 

Saul ; WahhAbi leader, rise of WahhAbi power 
under him, 12 note 3. See WahMbis. 

S AY AD ; title, 7. 

8 Ayahs : MusalmAn regular class ; descendants 
of FAtimah and Ali ; their dislike to inter- 
marry with other communities, 6 notel, 7; 
arrival and settlement of in GujarAt ; the ten 
chief families of, 6 note 1 ; appearance, titles 
before or after their names, condition, reli- 
gion — Sunnis and ShiAhs, Shi&h Sayads form 
a distinct community, 7 - 8. Beggars of Bu- 
khari stock, 8 note 1. Of Mahdavi faith, 6 
Rote 1 continued on page 7. 

Schools : of the Sunni division, 3 26 note 1. 

Sceiptukes : belief in, 126. 

Sehra : flower-sheet, 159, 165. 

Seip-ud-din : chief Mulla of the DAudi BohorAs 
(1797), 31 note 4. 

Servants: staff of, in a MusalmAn house, 
93-97- 

Service : Government and private, followed by 
MusalmAns, 322, See Occupation. 

Service : classes of Hindn converts connected 
with ; see Behrupias, BhAnds, SO ; Bhattis, 
BhawayyAs, Gandhraps, 8 ; KamAlias, Ma- 
daris, 82 ; Mirs or MirAsis, Sip a bis, 83 ; 
Tashchis, Turki HajAms, 84, 

Sevbners : division of the ShiAhs, also called 
SAbitus and IsmAilis, 47. See IsmAilis. 

Sen divination ; by milk, ceremony of, 153- 
154. 

Sha AbAn ; eighth month of the Musa 1 man year, 
holiday in, 135, 140. See Shab-i -barAt. 

Shab-i-barat : night of record, falls on the 
14th of ShaAbAn, 115, 140. - 

Shaba!! : Sunni Im4m, 325 note 2, 126. Sunni 
school, 126 note 1. 

ShAh : title among Sayads, 7. * 

ShAh Alam : saint, learned man of Mahmud 
Begada’s reign, 3 note 3, 76, 348 ; shrine of r 
at AhmedAbad, 56. 

ShAh MadAr : saint, 82. 

ShAh Najat ; Shi4h place of pilgrimage, place 
of All’s martyrdom, 47, 126. 

ShAh TAhir : Ismailian courtier-missionary, 
preceptor of Muzaffar IL, 3 note 3, 325. 

ShAhAb-ud-din Giiori : 39. See Muhammad - 
Ghori. 

ShAhAb-ud-din : K4zi, Kh4n BahAdur; 14 note 
3 ; 19 note 1 ; 25 note 1 ; 26 note 1 ; 27 note 
2 ; 32 note 2 ; 33 note 2 ^ 83 note 1, 

ShahAdat : night of the martyrdom, the ninth 
night of the Muharram, 129. 

ShAhji : Sayad Pir, descendant of ImAtn-ud- 
din (1691), spiritual head of Matias, commita 
suicide, 69. 

Shaikh : title, 8. 

Shaikhs v MusalmAns of the regular classed;, 

( also include local converts, 8 note 3 ; meaning 
of the name* origin, branches, appearance, 
titles before and after the names of, 8 and 

notes 2 and 3 ; 9 ; Telia division of, in Bad- 

hanpur, 8 ; note 2, 

ShaikhdAs : Hindu converts, devotees of the 
pirAna saints, also called Shaikhs, form a dis- 
tinct community, 69 • 70, [Sabah, 37 . 

Shaikh-¥L- J ABAL : title assumed by Hasan. 
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ShaitAxi : form of magic, 143. Bee Satanic:: 
and Magic. 

Shams-ud-din : second Ismailia missionary, 
also known as Ohote, works miracles, makes 
conversions chiefly from Ohtiks, 39 and note 3. 

Shawwal : tenth month of the Musalmdn year, 
its first day is the KauuU&n Id holiday, 141. 
Bee Ramazan Id. . ■ 'hy'; s ■ Vv- -Ap 4': '■ ■ ■ ' ;/■. b 

Shbhedmakhi : opium eater, 110. 

SiierkhAn Bur : revolt of, against Hum&yun, 9. 

ShiAh ; one of the two forms of the Musalmdn 
faith, 125 ; etymological meaning of, 47 note 
1 ; origin and points of difference of, 46*47, 
125 - 126 ; Imams, 125 note 2 ; divisions of, 
into Isni-dsharis or Twelvers and Haveners 
also called Ism&iU&ns or Ismdilis (765), 30 
note 1, 47 ; further subdivisions of Beveners 
or Ismdilis into Kazdrians and Mustaalians 
(1091) ; Kazarians represented in India by 
Khojdhs, Mustaalians by Bobovas, 30 note 1 ; 
spread of, in Gujarat chiefly by Ismaili mis* 
sionaries, 24- ; 1 25. 

ShibAzis : chief cay ad family of Gujarat, 6 
note 1 (6). 

Bhiskahg'ARS ; glassmakers, Hindu converts, 
found chiefly in Kaira district, make glass 
bottles, & 0 -, 89. 

ShrApixha: mind feast, 147., 

Shrine : of Abdul Kadir Gilani at Baghdad, 
56 ; of Ali and Husain, 47 ; of Mirdn Bay ad 
All at Unjha, 56, 323; of Kaw Shahid at 
Surat, 129 ; of Pir-i-Rawan at Cambay, 26 
note 3 ; of Shah if I am at Ahmeddbdd, 56 ; 
of Shams -ud din at Ueh, 39 ; of Bindhsdh at 
Kavsdri, 66 ; miniature, of Karbala martyrs, 
128. Tows made to visit 128; spirit* 
expelling element in the, of Mirdn Sayad 
Ali, 128-129. 

SiddIkis : section of Shaikhs, 8 and note 3. 
See Shaikhs. 

Sidhpur : former seat of the head Mulla of the 
Ddudi Bohords at, 31 note 4. 

SidhrAj Jaisingh : king of Anahilavdda, gives 
justice to Musalmdn traders of Cambay, 2 
note 3 ; gives patronage to Bohora mis- 
sionary, said to have embraced Isldm, 26 note 
2 . 

Slots : Musalmdns of special community of 
part foreign descent, also called Habashis, 
origin, divisions, language, character of, 11 ; 
special form of worship among, dance of, 
men of position and power among, rulers', 12. 
f Zanjlra, arrival and settlement at Burnt of, 3. 
SindAn : probably in Kachh, 1 note 1 ; mosques 
at, 2 note 1. 

SixbhsuAb : probably Kur Satdgur, shrine of, 
at Kavsdri, 66. 

SipAi-iis : soldiers, of mixed origin, partly 
immigrants and partly Rajpfit converts, 
mostly husbandmen, Sunni in religion, 83 - 84 ; 
name coined by Musalmdn governors for 
Rajput and other converts, 25. 

: Soblas : hymns, 351. 

Sog-uthana ; grief -lifting, 170* Bee Mourn- 
ing. 

, Bolaxkis : Rajpdt converts, 70* 

SoieimAn : Prophet, knowledge of the Great 
Kame Ismi Aazam first possessed by. dominion 


of, over men, genii, winds, birds, and heasta, 
uttering of the name of, en*fcs out demons, 
ceres the sick and raises the dead, 143* Bee 
Magic. 

Bon nath : ruler of. 2 note 3. 

Boxis : goldsmiths, converts from the Hindu 
caste of the same name ; have a bad name 
for mixing gold or silver vwfcli cheaper metals, 
79 , 

Sorcery : belief in, 56, 

Spirit ; water. See Khwdjah Khizr, 

Spirits ; belief in, 36, 142 , 147 ; religious men 
Sayads or Mullaa called to cast out, 14*2 $ 
Ahnils or exorcists asked to east out spirit of 
barrenness, 147 ; casting out of, at the shrine 
of Minin Sayad All at IJnjati, 128 - 129 ; 
A'l&chMla— treatment resorted to by Mem an 
women to east out, 56; vows made to, 123 . 
Evil, Gujardfc means of subduing, 145 ; cau- 
tions against the baneful influences of, during 
pregnancy, 148-149, during childhood, 155 
and note 1. 

Subdivisions ■: of Gujardfc Musalmdns, two 
main sections of — Foreigners and Hindu 
converts, i ; two main groups of Foreigners— 
the four cnief or regular classes of, Sayads, 
Shaikhs, Mughals, and Path tins, 6 ; and the 
seventeen special communities of part foreign 
descent, 6, 11 ; Hindu converts, 3 - 5 ; nine 
classes of, connected with religion, 1 8, 20 ; 
five with trade, 18, 24 ; twenty-one with 
land, 18, 58 ; twenty-two with crafts, 18, 70 ; 
eleven with service, 18, 80 ; fourteen with 
labour, 18, 85. 

Suboji-nimaz : morning prayer, 49. 

Sum : low divine Mag c, I 43. See Magic. 
SuhAgans : married women who have never 
lost their husbands, 163. 

Sun aim: Ax : traveller (851), 2 note 1. 

BulaimAx : Yaman priest, 27. 

Sun AIM An FAraS : saint, 85. 

Sumras : Sindh tribe of Rajpiit origin, con- 
verted by Mahmud Begada (1473) ; said to 
belong to the Mihira Gurjjara stock ; call 
themselves descendants of Arab tribes, 70. 
Suxdarji : Lohdna convert, grandson of Ma* 
nekji, his Muhammadan name Adam, head of 
the converted Lohdna community, 51. 

Bun nah- wal- J amAat : the Prophet, 3 note 3. 
Bunni : one of the two forms of Musalmdu 
faith, 125 ; origin and points of difference 
of, 46 - 47, 125-126 ; Imams of, 125 note 2, 
123 ; schools of, 126 note 1 ; schisms of, 
Mahdavi, 6 note 1, 35 note 1 , and Wahhdbi, 
12 and note 1, 13 ; spread of, in Gujarat, by 
Sunni Musalmdn rulers, 125. 

SupArA : early Arab settlements at, 1 note 1. 
BurAbhais : Pirdna tomb of, 76 note 2. See 
Plrdna tombs. 

Surah-i-Ar-RehmAn ; holy book, 162. 
Surah-i-YAsin : chapter of the Kuraan read to 
a dying Khojah, 46. 

Surat : establishment of Zanjira Bfdfs at, 3 ; 
chief seat of the head Mulla of DAiidi Bohords, 
25, 31 and note 4 ; college at, to train Mullaa, : 
32 ; arrival of Memans at, 51 } shrine of the 
Haw Shahid or nine martyrs at, 129 ; Imdm- 
bdda at, 132 s Tadziahs in. 138 note 1, : : 
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Surciiand : R&ja, governor of Navsari, his 
^ daughter married to Nfir Sat&gur, 38. 

Stars : reading of, by Husaini Brdimans, 22. 
Stimulants : use of, 110. See Opium and 
Tobacco. 

Switzers or the East ; Baldchis, 17. 


Titles : among Mughals, 9 ; Path&ns, 11 $ 
Sayads, 7 ; Shaikhs, 8 ; 22 * 39. 

Tobacco : use of, among Musalm&n population* 
110-111. See Stimulants. 

Tod ; Colonel, 1 note 1, 

Tombs : see Shrines. , 

Tonas : songs, 164. 

Trade : classes of MusalmaJn population 
connected with (1872 census), 122. Classes 
of Hindu converts following, Bohor&s, 24-35 ; 
BiidwalAs, 35 ; Kar&lias, 36 3 Khoj&hs, 36 - 
49 ; Memans, 50 - 57. 

Traders : See Trade, 

Tree : disease-curing powers of the, near the 
grave of saint Mir&n at tTnjah, 128 ; issue- 
giving property iu the, near the tomb of saint 
Shah A'lam at Ahmed&bad ; near the grave 
of saint Mir&n at iJnj&h ; jasmin and rose 
hushes at the shrines of certain saints, 148. 

Trepenjyo : term of scorn among Khojdhs, 44. 

Trieam : Sindh Mukhi, devotee of Pir Sadr- 
ud-din, 40. 

TondAs : beliefless epicures, Khoj&hs, 44. 

Turki Hajams : barbers, of mixed origin, two 
divisions of 3 Jokh&ris and HajAms, duties of, 
character, Sunnis by religion, honour saint 
Sulaiman Paras, 84-85. 

Twelvers : division of Shiahs, 47. See Isna- 
asharis, Shiahs, * 

U batbullAh-ibni ZtAd : besieges the holy 
martyrs of Karbala, and slaughters them, 
138. 

Ubatna : cosmetic rub, 163, 164. 

UdaptjR : conquest of, by Arabs, 1 note 1. 
Ujjain : conquest of, by Arabs (724) 5 
appanage of Chitor, 1 note 1 continued on 
page 2 ; former seat of the head priest of the 
DMdi Bohor&s, 31 note 4* 

UjjAnta : Jiin&gadh hill, 1 note 1 continued 
on page 2. See GirnAr, 

Ulamas ; learned men of Ahmed&b&d, 63. 
Ulavi : high magic, 143, See Magic. 

Umar : son of Khatt&b, second KhaliMh, his 
prejudice against India, 1 note 1 ; 125 ; 
suffers death as a martyr, 136. 
Umar-al-FAruk : ancestor of the F&raki 
Shaikhs, 8. See Shaikhs. 

TJnjha : village, 66 miles north of AhmedihM> 
shrine of Mir&n Sayad Ali at, 56, 128, 148. 
Uraizis : chief Sayad family in Guiar&t, 6 
note 1 (7). 

Uras : death-day fairs, 56 ; yearly meetings in 
hononr of saints, 133 note 2. 

Utbah : governor of Basrah, 1 note 1. 

UthmAn : 125 ; the third Khalifah, 136. 
UthmAn-ath-ThAkafi : governor of Bahrein, 
sends first expedition to India (636), 1 note 1« 

Y aghela Kings : 2 note 3. See Anahilavdda 
Kings. 

VaeIl : deputy of Khoj&h Im&ms, 41. 

Vicar op God : 47. See Ali. 

Vishnu : 40, See Avat&rs, Adam. 

Vohgrvu : origin of the word Bohora, 24. 
Vows : offerings of, allowed by the law of 
the Prophet 3 forms of, 127-128 3 made,, by 
Indian Mu salmons, to saints, to visit shrines 
of note, 128-129 3 to Xa'azi&hs and other in- 


X AAwfz 1 amulet, use of, 133. 

TaAziahs : miniature shrines of the martyrs of 
Karbala, 128 3 vows paid to, during Muhar- 
ram, 128, 129-130; show of, in Gujar&t 
during Muharram, 138-139 ; first making of 
(M00), 139 note 1, See Tabufcs. 
TabakAt-i-NAsiri : work on history, 38, 65. 
Tabarr.uk ; morsel of sacred food, 140. 

T abuts : see Ta&ziahs. 

Tahajjud : midnight prayer, 126 note 3. 

TAjs: silk-weavers, take name from T&i, are 
of mixed ^ origin, partly foreign Musalmdns 
partly Hindu converts, said to have been 
taught the craft by Prophet Idris, Bals&r Tais 
: clai.n Arab descent, 80. 

T A .ik han SAlar. : mosque of, at Ahmed&b&d, 
62. 

■; Takbir ; call to prayer, 154, 155.- 
Taki Abu JaAiar: ninth Shiah Imam, 125 
note 2. 

Takiyyah : Shi&h doctrine of concealment, 
literally fear or caution, 126 note 2. 
Takkadbs.ii : the Panjab, called after the tribe 
of Takshaks, 70. See Takshaks. 

Takshaks: tribe in the Panjab, represented by 
the Tanks, 70. See Takkadesh. 

Talan : special, dish among Hijdfis, 21, 

. Talan Tezl See Tera, 

Talismans: use of, to secure speedy delivery, 

1 5o. 

TamAghus : words with special magical powers, 
143. See Magic. 

TAnks : Hindu converts, landholders, said to 
represent the tribe of Takshaks, the family 
the Suit 4ns of Gujar&t belonged to, 70. 
TAbAgadh : hill citadel of Ajmir, 6 note 1 (7). 
Tarawih : night prayers during Ramazan, 
326. 

TArikh-I- Alai : historical work, 65. 
TArikh-i-MAAbcmi ; (1600), historical work, 
50 note 3. 

TArikh-i-Tabari : historical work, 34 note 3. 
TAshghis : drum-players, guild of, 81* 
Tawakkul : resignation, 7, 8. 

Taxes : paid to the religious head by DMdi 
Bohor&s, 32-33 3 by Khoj&hs, 49 and note 2 ; 
by Memans, 57 3 126 and note 4 ; 141 note 
3. 

Telia : Shaikh beggars in lUdhanpur, 8 note 2. 
See Shaikhs, 

Tera ; holiday on the thirteenth day of Safar, 
139. See Talan Tezi. 

, Thakkar : title. See Th&kur. 

ThAkur ; title of the Lohanas, H AHr 

Khoj&hs addressed by the title of, 39. 
Thoris : wandering tribe of Hindu converts, 
90, 

Thrift : among Musalm&n population, 124, 
See- Condition. 

Tirmizis ; chief Sayad family in Gujar&t, 6 

M ' f ndte 1 », • ;■ 
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stftutions of the Muharram, 129-130, to 
genii, fairies, and spirits, 128, 130* 


li^A Az: sermon, 134 note 2, 169, 

WafIt : holiday, on the twelfth day of the 
third month, 140. See Itabi-ul-AwwaL 
WaghdAs : names possessing special magical 
powers, 143. See Magic. 

Wahhabis: Dissenters, known as Gheir 

Mukallid or Ahl-i Hadlth, 12 $ schism from 
Sunni faith, 13 ; origin and rise of -sect in 
Arabia, the chief leaders and the government 
of, duties of, 12 note 3 ; brought into India 
(1823), their rise to importance (1857), spread 
of their doctrines in Gujar&t, chiefly by 
Maulawi Li&kat Ali, among Sunni Bohoras, 
13, 61 ; 175 5 doctrines of 13, 61, 128. 

Wabi : saint, 62. blame of a child in Akika or 
naming sacrifice, 158. 

Walid: Al, tlmayyad Khalif&h, 1 note !, 
Walimah : marriage dinner among Arabs, 16, 
Walker : Colonel, 68. 

WAnttdev : deity of village Bohoras, 61. 

War a ; town near Thatha, seat of the Memans, 
51. 

Watson : Colonel J. W., 25 note 1. 

White H5ns: se^Huijas. 

Worship : Muslim form of, 126 and note 5 $ 
form of, among Khoja hs, 43. Baint, 12 $ 
Fire, 20. 

Whot : ablution, 126 note 5. 


- JarbAr : word having special powers, 143. 
Bee Magic. 

YA-Wabtjbo * word having special powers, 143. 
Bee Magic. 

YAakub : Say ad Budha, ancestor of the 
Uraizi Sayad family, 6 note 1 (7). 


Yaman : province of, in Arabia, 3 ; ancient 
seat of the head priest of the BohorAs in, 27, 

YaswAp : won! having special magical powers. 
143. See Magic. 

Yttdishthiba ; bhakta, 48. See Avatars, 
Bhakfca. 

Yds OF BIN SitlaihAk : high priest of SMih 
BohorAs, settles at fcidhpur, 27 note 2. 


nr afar Khan : conquers GujarAt (1371), 

^ learned men use arguments among his fob 
lowers to persuade people to embra.ce Isl&m, 
3 note 3 $ governor of Gujarat (1391) : first 
king of Ahmeddbad, 5, 

Zain-uj> Abidin ; fourth Shiah Imdm, 125 
note 2. 

Zaeariyah : Prophet, 127. 

Zaeariyya : Hiiji, Meman of Bombay, in- 
stance of his secret charity, builds a mosque 
in Bombay named after him, 52 note 4. 

ZakAt : regular Musalnun alms, 33, 49 : poor 
tax, 126 note 4. 

Zamorins : of Malabir, proselytisation of one 
of the, by NAiafcas, 15 note L 

Zahzah : the well of the Kaaba, holy water 
of, 171. 

Zanjira : Sidi State, 12 ; Sidis of, at Surat, 3. 

Zaris : vows or offerings to* 128. 

Zein-fp-pin: head Mulla of Ddiidi Bohoras* 
31 note 4. 

ZiArat : feast . on ■ the third ^ day ■ after ■ ■ death. 
169. 

ZiChAs : women dying in childbirth, 150. 

Zilhajj ; twelfth mouth of the Musabnan 
year, holidays in, 141. 

Zfbeir ; ancestor of one of the families of 
NAiatas, 14 note 3. 

Zehr : noon prayer, 126 note 3. 
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Abbasid : Khalifs. See Khalils. 

Abdto Eehman : Muhammadan fanatic, raises 
a revolt m Mdndvi (1840), 198 note 5 . 

Awji FAzi : historian, 188 note 4 ; notices in 
his account of Surat the followers of Zer- 

AkbLV 190 lVen ebarge ° f the saored fire b ? 
Accounts : of the Tarsis, by European travellers 
and authors, Jordanus, (before 1323 ) * Friar 

PW1 C 180 S2 m X ? 9 , n0t , e 1 ; Garcia d’Orta 
153o), 189 ; Mr. Lord (1620) ; Sir Thomas 

WMof ti 2 ^’ 3 90 5 Malld elslo (1638), 

VrvJr 9 JiTtaf T 680) * °§ ilby (1670); 

Fr^er (1674), 191 ; Ovmgton (3690) 190 . 

195; Sfcavorinus (1774)’ 
196-196 - Forbes (1783), 197-198 j by MuJl- 

“ h r 1 (ii53) > 1875 Abui Fazi 

Aommenean s dynasty ( B .c. 3 S 0 ), Paniib 

A 183 Sr 0te 4 CQntiuned On page 184. 

AC I/ t Divorce, Marriage, Succession, 238 : 

Se^&ommunit“ ti0n ° f 3 ’ Ustice un<ier > 244 ' 

"AihlSi slx sr ■ **» 

d ‘ y - ob -"““ 

Adakni : ceremony pertaining to marriage in- 
vitatxons, 233. & 

AderAn : Atesh, fire of fires, 185 note 2 ; purl- I 
hcation and installation of, 213 - 214 * 8W 
Fires (Sacred), 

Aetbbapati : Zend word for Herbad, 222 note 1 
Aprin&an : portion of the Zend A vesta, 212 
not© JU 

Agaeni : ceremony relating to pregnane. - 
presents given in, rites relating to, 227 - 

AGiiE 1 : Fire-place, 213; Fire-temple, 222 : 

list of, 247-251. See Temples (Fire). 

Ahmad Beg : Navdb of Broach, 198. 

Ahmed ; Sult&n (1413 -1443), his bringing of 
a keen Musalmdn spirit into his government, 

loo* 

Ahrimajt * Satan, 206 note 1 ; belief in, 212 . 

See Beliefs (Leading). 

Ahunvat i -a GdtM Bay * 218. 

Ahunvat Gdtha ; 240. 

Aietoamazd 5 ’ the Creator* 212, 217 ; All-know- 
ing Lord, 211 ; belief in, 212 ; Zoroaster 
brings the true religion from, 213 ; name of, 
included in the Amsfadspands, 215, 216. First 
, , day of the Pdrsi month, 217. 
b 520—36 


Airpat : Behleviword for Herhad, 222 note 3. 
Ajanta : caves, believed to contain a paint* 
ing^ relating to Naushirvdn’s embassy to 
Pulikesi II. and pictures of Parviz and 
Shirin, 383 note 4 continued on page 184. 
Akbar ; Mughal Emperor, conversion of, to 
the P4rsi faith (1578), 190 and note 4, 197 
note 2. 

Alap Khan ; general of A 14 -ud- din Kliilji ; 
defeats the Kajput king of Sanjan ; drives 
away the Pdrsisfrom Sanjdn (1315), 387; pro- 
bably Ulugh Kh4n, brother to Ald-ud-din; 
may he Alap Kh4n, brother-in-law to Ald- 
ud-din, 187 note 3. See ufiigh Kh4n. 
AlA-ud-d3:n Khilji : 187 and note 3, 
Alexander : the Great, 211 note 2 (9), (10), 
(13). 

All Souls Day : 216. See Farvardin Jasan. 
All Souls Feast ; 216, See Farvardin Jasan. 
Alms-giving : 245. 

Amardad : Amshaspdnd. Seventh day of the 
Farsi month ; fifth month of the Pdrsi year , 
217. 

Amardad Jasan : high festival day, 217. See 

Jasan s. 

AmerdAd SAl ; leading high day, 239* See 
Festivals (Season). 

Amin ; Principal fc'adar, high judicial appoint- 
ment, 198 note 5. 

Amie Khusru : (1300) 187 note 3 ; 388 note 2. 
Amshaspands ; Immortal Furtherers ; Hafta ; 
Seven days of the month and seven months 
of the year named after, 23 5, 216. 

Amulets : faith of women in s obiects of, 220. 
See Beliefs (Early). 

AndhiAruS; priests, derivation of the word, 222 , 
Angels : belief in, 213. 

Angromanyus : 212, See Ahriman. 

Animal Feast : 217, See Bahm&n Jasan. 

An JU mans ; local councils; of Navsdri, con- 
stitution, functions, and powers of, 244 ; of 
Imperial Gujardt, constitution, position, and 
duties of, 245* See Community. 
Ankleshwar : Pdrsis found in (1258) ; copy 
of the Tisperdd made at 5 186 and note 7. 
Anquetil du Perron: 183 notes 2 , 4; L87 
note 2 ; 189 note 2 . 

AbastA ; see Avesta, 

Appearance ; 201. 

Arabs ; victory of, over the Persians (638), 
(841), 183; settlement of, in the island of 
J eran, 183 note 3 ; strong in Canton (758), 
183 note 4 continued on page 185 ; treatment 
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of the fire-worshippers in Persia by, 188 
note 3. 

Ardeshik ; leader of the rum i an P&rsis, Isis 
death in fighting against MusalmAns (1315), 
i8i. .vy 

A aniSHiB : hob of Balmian, makes a copy of 
the YamihMd in Beistin (1184), is said to 
have come to GnjarAt ; is said to have given 
the copy of the VamUdad to the Parsis, 189 
note 2. yiy.-S'r'y 

Ardeshxr : second son of Bhanjisha of Surat, 
descendant of Nek Safkhdn, 197 note 2 ; as 
head of the Surat Police ; his receiving in 
* reward grants of villages from the British 
Government (1829), 198 note 5 continued on 
page 199. 

Ardkshir Nqshervan : Kirm&n priest, is sent 
to Behli to explain the Zoroastriau faith to 
Akbar (1578), 190 and note 3. 

Ardibeheshy : Amshaspand. Third day of 
PArsi month ; second month of the PArsi 
year, 217 ; 218* Leading high day, observ- 
ances on, 219. See Festivals (Season). 
Abdibeeesht J asa.n ; high festival day, ob- 
servances on, 217, See Jasans. 

AsA : ancesto^pf NavsAri priests, 221, 

Asad KhAn : Vazir of Aurangzib, 196 note 3. 
AspandAd : fifth day of the P&rai month ; 

twelfth month of the PArsi year, 217, 218. 
AspandAd Jasan: high festival day, observ- 
ances on ; also known as Earfcb Feast, 237. 
See Jasans. 

AspandArmad : tbe earth- spirit or angel, 206, 
AhpandiArji KAmdinji : Dastur, high priest 
of Broach, gives a.d, 716 as the year of the 
P&rsi settlement at Sanj&n, 185 note 3. 
Association ; Law, formation of, 244. See 
Community, 

Astrology : faith in. 220. See Beliefs (Early). 
Atesh AderAn * see Ader&n. 

Atesh BehbAm: the fire of Behrdm, 185 
note 2, 213 ; purification and installation 
of, 214 - 215 ; temple of, at San j an, 185, at 
Bombay, 193 note 2; chief temples of* in 
Gujardt, 214 ; list of, 215 note 2, 247. See 
Fires (Sacred), Temples (Fire), 

Atesh DAbghAn ; hearth fire ; is also called 
Proper-place Fire ; in the Agiari or Daremeher 
213. See Fires (Sacred). 

Atbsbperest : Pdrsis so called (1660), 191, 
Athobnan : priest, a class of the old Persian 
community, 213 ; 222. 

Athbatan : 222, See Attorn an. 

Attrangzeb : Mughal Emperor, bis interview 
“■ with the head of the Surat factory and 
Busfcam M&nek (1660), 196 note 3. 

AtAn ; tenth day of the Pdrsi month ; eighth 
month of the P&rgl year, 216. 

AvIn Abdutsur : water-spir t or angel, 206, 
216. 

AvAn Arbuisfb Jasan *. high festival day, 

- observances on, 216-217, See Jasans. 
Ayesta : language of the holy books, 204 
and note 1 ; sacred texts, 211 j Sassanian 
name of the ancient texts, 211 note 1, See 
Zend A vesta. 


T>Ax>ami ; town hi Bijdpur District, capital of 

IJ Pu liked lb, note 4, 

Bagii a : part of Zend A wain, 211 mote 2 (4). 

LuaiAN Ybsht : part of Zend Avcslu, 211 
u* 'In 2 (15). 

EahMAN i animal guardian. Fccond day of 
the Pam month ; eleventh month d! the 

F;';''Parsiyearv2I? t 

Bah.ma> J as an : high festival day ; observ- 
ances on* 217. See Jasans. 

BakTBTa: country of Zoroaster, 21 L 

BalsAb : Film houses in (14111,186 note 6; 
Fanjan lire brought to (1741), 193. 

Bamanji BehrAmji Patel: Air.* 195 note 1. 

Ban A Jis : chief family among early P&rsi set- 
tlers in Bombay. 1 95. 

Banbab AbAs : port of, in the Persian Gulf ; 
early Persian trade passes from Jeran to, 
183 note 3. 8ee Gombrim. 

BAnsba : Pars! settlement in* Smj&n fire 
brought to, 387. 

BaEashnum : cleansing ceremony, 223 and 
note 1 ; 226 ; 289 note 2. 

Barashnum gah : purifying place* 228; 226. 

Base a : city of, founded by Khalil Umar, . 184 

Bear : Great, 217 note L See. Hapt&iring* 

Bedani : (1504) 1S8 note 4. 

Be h Erin ; layman, meaning of, 225 note 1* ; 

Beheramini ; vow, rites relating to, 280 - 281. 
Bee Vows. 

Bshesht : place of reward, belief in* 212. 

Bbhman KekobAd Sahjana ; of Navsarx, 
author of the Kissah-i-Sanj&n, -188 note 2., 

BbhrAm ; fire,, of, ,185; and note 2, 2.18, , Bee, 
Atesh Behrdm. 

BehbAm : ancestor of the Broach priests, 221. 

BehrAm Gob: Persian prince, 'visits. India 
(436) j marries a Hindu princess ; establishes 
the Gardhabin dynasty, 183 note 4 continued 
on page 184. 

Beliefs : Early, 220 ; Leading. 212 - 213. 

BesnA : sitting 

Betrothals : conditions of^lpewafe' in , ' $&$*'> 1 
233. Bee Customs, 

Bhanrae : central pit in a Tower of Silence, 
240 note JU.4 

BhArut: hills, eight miles east of SanjAn, 
P Arsis fly to, 187. 

Bier : 240 ; Bearers, 239. See Nases&I&rs* 

Birth : rites and ceremonies relating to ; news 
of, giving presents on, 228 ; naming of the 
child, 229 j horoscope of the new-born, : 29 - 
230 ; Pachori ceremony* Dasori ceremony ; 
tbe Mother Sixth worship* Vadhavo presents, 
229 ; Joripori presents in the third month 
after ; thanksgiving ceremony of Paid, of 
Chokidar, 230. Bee Customs. 

Birth-day : observances on, 231. 

Bomanji : son of Bustam M&nek, 196 note 3. 

Bombay : under the Portuguese (1500 - 1666) ; 
under the British (since 1666 ) ; settlement 
of Pdrsi families in, 195 ; as head-quarters of 
the Pdrsis (1867), 198; development of the 
trade of, due to Pdrris, 195 ; Pins! success in,' 

: 199; first Kadmi fire temple established la : 
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(1783), 193 note 2 ; Afcesh Behr&ms In, 247 ; 
Agi^ris in, 248-249 ; Towers of Silence in, 252, 

Bonn el; Mr,, Chief of the English factory at 

m Snr^t7498oiofe: : 3:., 

Books : sacred, 211-212; languages of, 201 
and no fc e 1, 211 and note 1. Hee Zend A vesta. 

Booth -building : 233. See Mandav. 

British: the, Bombay transferred to (1666); 
Surat transferred to (1759). 195. 

Broach ; settlements of Pdrsis in (1300), 386;' 
riot at (1857), 19S and note 8; Farsi martyr 
of, 198 ; scholarships in Zend and Pehlevi 
established at, 194, 

Brokers: Pilrsis as, of European trading com- 
panies ai Snratj 190.' 

Bruce : Annals of the East India Company, 
196 note 3, 

Btj.eial-fi.aces : names of, 254. 

Bubkjk : helps Eaghunafchr&o Peshwa’s agent 
and his PArsi companion, 106 nofce 3. 

Beenes ; Sir A., 189 note 4. 

Berust; part of the Zend A vesta, 211 nofce 
2(9). 


riAMBAY : settlement of P&rsis in, Parsi 

^ traders in, relations of the Parsis of, with 
the P&rsis of the Pan jab, 186 and note 1 ; 1 88 
nofce 4; copies of the Vandid&d made at, 189 
nofce 2. 

Canton ; in China, Arabs and Persians in ; 
Mobeds in, 185 note. 

Censes Details; strength of the Parsis in 
{1806 j, (1816), (1817), (1825), (1835), (1852), 
population according to the census of, 
(1872) ; (1881) ; (1891), 183, 199 nofce 2. 

Chakabzan : widow re-marriage, form of, 238 
and note 2. 

Chamfanbr : capital of Mahmud Begada, 187 
note 3. 

Chanda ; ancestor of the Havsari priests, 221. 

Chandkahli: apparently Chandra vati. 

Chan dbav ati : near Mount Abu, settlement of 
P&rsis in, 189. 

CHANQA Asa ; Ddwar, religious layman, works 
miracles, renews and extends the Farsi faith, 
187 j builds a fire-temple at Mavs&ri for the 
San j An fire, 188 ; continues the practice of 
referring religious points to Persian priests, 
189 ; is appointed Desai of H&vsAxi (1419), 
200 note 1. 

Chaya SAhiar i Ban j An high priest, brings 
the San j an fire to Navs&ri, 188. 

Cheel : about twenty miles south of Bombay, 
Pirsi settlements in ; fire-worshippers and 
fire* temples mentioned at, 186. 

Ohhatkb : Goddess, worship of, is also called 
S&fchi or Mother Sixth, 229. 

Chidresht ; part of the Zend Avesfca, 211 nofce 

2 (’. 2 ). 

China i early trade eoamecfcioa of Persia with ; 

Persians going to;; fire temples in, 183 noted 
■ continued on pages 184, 185, ; first modem 
Rates! visitor to, 106 nofce 2* 

Chxnyat -j way to heaven, 211 not© 2 (5). See 
D&rndit. 


Chokhiar : thanksgiving ceremony, rites re- 
lating to, 230. See Birth. 

Christians : Kalyan, Persian Bishop among, 
184; Manichsean, 188 nofce 4. 

Close : Colonel, Resident at Poona, 198 noted. 

Coaris : a class of merchants and shopkeepers 
iu Bassein, 189. Bee Gaurs. 

Cochin : Surat Parsis go to ; excise farm of, 
held by a Parsi, 198 and note 2. 

Cook: the, is held sacred, 220; the crow of, 
believed to scare evil spirits, 220 notel. Bee 
Beliefs (Early). 

Code of Morals : 213. 

Coins : Baktriau, 183 note 4. 

Colonists : P&rsis as, 200. 

Co AMENITY ; the old Persian, four classes of, 
213 ; modern, formation of a Law Association 
in ; passing of the Acts by Government to 
regulate the customs of ; local councils, or 
Anjnm&ns of, 244; public funds of, 245 ; 
two sections of, — the Shensh&hisand Kadmis, 
193 note 2, 194* 

Company; the United East India, 192 nofce 3. 

Confession i of faith, 211; of sin, 223, 232. 

Conversions : to the P&rsi religion, of Xhdna 
Hindus, 189 note I ; of Emperor Akhar, 190; 
of the Pahs is to Hindu and Musalman faith, 
187 note 4. 

Cowdeng : spirit and evil eye scaring property 
in, 228 note 2. 

Customs : rites and ceremonies relating to 
Pregnancy, 45 ; Birth, 46 - 48 ; Gf-oths or 
Vows, 48 - 49 ; JSfavzot, 49 - 50 j Betrothals, 
50 - 51 ; Marriage, 51 - 57 ; Death, 57 - 61. 


D &diseths : chief family among earlier set- 
tlers in Bombay, 195. 

Daily Life : of men, 203 - 209 ; of women, 
209; of boys, 209- 210 ; of girls, 210. 
Di.MDi.T : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (5), 
Darkmeher : gate of Mercy ; fire temple set 
apart for the rites of the dead, 213 ; 224; 
225; 226. 

Darius Hystaspbs: conquers the Paniab, 
(b.c. 510), 183 note 4. 

DIres : priests, 222. 

Dasori : ceremony relating to birth, 229. Bee 
Birth. 

Baste r: high priest, office of ; duties and 
position of, 222 : as a member of an Anju- 
mau, 244. 

DawXr: see Changa Asa. y" : 

Days : of the P4rsi month, names of, 215, 216 
note 1. (High) Festival, 216 - 217 : see 
Jasans. Leading High, 218 - 219 : see Festi- 
vals (Season). ' 

Death : rites and ceremonies relating to ; 
dead body in the house, 239, recital of 
prayers near the dead, 239 - 240; bier, 240 ; 
bier-bearers or nases^Urs, 239 and note 2 ; 
last look at the dead ; carrying of the dead 
body to the Tower of Silence, 210 ; funeral 
party, widow of the dead, 241 ; uibamna or 
rising from mourning, 242 ; feast-giving, on* 
207, 243, See Customs. 
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Dee : tenth month of the PArsi year, 217, 218, 
Dsn Jasan: high festival day, 217. bee 
Jasans. ■ 

Be hr a : perhaps Debra Bun, IBS note 4. 
Delivery : place of ; services of mU\w ue at 
the time of, 228, Bee Birth, 

Dssai ; family of, of Navsari* 244 ; office of, 
holders of the office of Boris, 200 note 1 . 
DhAWISHA; of Surat* takes active part in 
the suppression of Mstadvi not, recognition 
of his services by the British Government, 
198 note 5, 

DhanpjLl s ancestor of the Udv&da, Bnlsar, 

■ and Banian Priests, 221. 

Dhayal : priest, son of Sbafpur Sheheriar, 
221, 

Director : Dastiir, 222, 

Disputes : religious, between the two bodies 
of priests of Navs&ri, 192 ; as to the reckon- 
ing of the year, 193 and note 2, 194. 

Ditr : island of, on the south coast of Kathbi- 
w&r; P4rsis J first settlement in (700), 181* * 

Dockyard : Surat, P&rsi carpenters as man- 
agers of 5 Bombay, 192 note 3. 

Dokhma : 240 note 1, See Tower of Silence, 
DorXbji HanAbhax : founder of the Patel 
family, 195. 

DowXsrttjb : part of the Zend A vesta, 211 
note 2 (18), 

Dowson : Professor, 188 note 4. 

Dress: of village men, ordinary, on great 
Occasions; of townsmen, indoors and out of 
doors; of Priests ; details and cost of, 201- 
202; of village women, ordinary, on great 
occasions ; of townswomen ; details and cost 
of ; of children ; details and cost of, 203. 
Brinks : articles of. See Pood, 

: Dudley : Mr., 192 note 3. 

Dus km at a, Duztjkhta, Buzuvarsta : a sec- 
tion of the code of morals, 213, 

Duzuk : place of punishment after death, 
belief in, 212. , . 

DwArka : in KAthlAwAr, fire-worshipping priests 
‘a, 183 note 4. 


Exorcists: employment of, to drive out evil 
fepirits and to cure the effects Of the evil eye* 
2m See Bril* U it rly). 

Eye ; evil* belief in. cautions against, 220, 
Bee B> 1U fs [KtnlyK 


Earth Beast : 217. Bee AspandAd Jasan. 
Education : of boys, primary, 209; higher, 

. 203 ; of female, primary and higher, 201 ; 

, , schools and colleges for, 203 ; in Persian, 
Zend, and other languages, 194, 204 ; scholar- 
ship for Zend and Pehlevi, 194; religious, of 
boys and girls of laymen, of the sons of 
v priests; 209, 210; Madresa and council 
schools for, 204. 

Elbhinstone ; Hr., British Resident at Poona 
(1814), 198 note 5. 

EngklAND fP&rsi visitors to, 196 note 3. 

Eng-lish : the, drive the Portuguese from the 
island of Jeran, 183 note 2 ; as Mughal 
admirals, obtain command of Surat castle, 
197 note 2. Language, instruction in, 203. 

Ervad : title of under-priest, 225. See Herbad. 

Esparis : that is P&rsis, 189, 

Evisaruthemoeh ; fourth watch, 214 note 1. 
See Gek a - - ^ 


■p iactdry : Surat, 198 note 3. Steam industry, 

JP leading part of the Parris in, 19U and note 3* 
Famine ; in Gujarat (1790), Hffi m>u> 3. 

Park dun : victory of, over the sorcerer Zohak, 

2 8 220 note f. 

Bias ; 183 note 1 ; 188 note 3, #<* PAra. . 
Farvardik i nineteenth day of the Pam 
month, 216; first month if the Prtrsi year, 
216 ; commemoration at Surat of the 25th 
■ ' riay'of , l?M> .note 9. . 1 

Parvardin Jasan : high festival day, m the 
month of Farv&rdin ; in the month of Adar ; 
other names of ; observances on, 218* bee 
J&sans. 

Farvarbtn Yasht : 194 now 1. 

Feasts : '' ' large ; . dinners ; ■ ;■ occasions ■■ of * food 
served at ; ways of serving at ; cost of, 20? 
'and note 2. 1 '.'Fire, 2: 7. See Adar J&san. 

Feh erest : priestly genealogies, 225 and note 2. 

F estiva l : ( High ) Days, 210-217. bee J asans. 
Festivals : Season, 217 - 219, See Gaharabte, 
G&tbas, Muktad holidays, Leading High 
Days. 

Firdusi : 183 note 4. a 

Fires. : : ' 'chief' object of veneration ; the sacred, 
three ■ prde»f : ::'b P 
ghAn, AderAn, Atesh Behram. . 

Food: spirit-scaring virtue;, of ; virtue of 
■ driving off visions in, 200 and note 1 ; varieties 
of ; details of the cost of, 206 - 207 and note 1* 
Forbes : his description of the Surat Pdrsis, 
197 - 19?* 

Fawalh ANT : star, 217' note' ; 1U / 4 /: ; ^ ■ 

Framji : son of Rustam MAnck, twC , 
Framji KAyesji Ban aw % makes first attempt 
to open steam factory, 199 note 3. 

Fravashis; 216. Bee Frobars. 

Frohars : believed to be souls ot the dead ; 
guardian spirits ; Farvardin Jasan performed 
in honour of, 216. See Fravashis. ^ 

Fryer : (1674), his account of the P&rsis, 191 - 
192 and note 1. # 

Funds : charitable public ; sources ot ; manage- 
ment of ; chief uses of, 245, See Community. 
Furniture : house, 205. See House. 


t ABRES : people of Fars, found on the Guja- 
r&t coast (1300), 387 note 3 ; 1S8 note 3 ; 
of Rohilkhand, believed by Professor Dowson 
to be relics of the old Upper India P&rsis ; 
parts of Hind and Sindh belonged to (middle 
of tenth century), 183 note 4. 

Gabri : dialect of the Kabul country, 188 
noted, 

GabambXrs : religions national festivals, 207 ; 
season feasts, names of, observances during 
the, 217-218 ;245, See Festivals (Season^ 
Garcia IPOrta : Portuguese writer, his notice 

nHr I, La Poreia ISO 
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€t ABD&.BSfiis’ ; kinga, dynasty of, Bald to have 
been founded By the Persian prince Behrain ■■ 
Gor, 183 not e 4, 

G At ii is s last extra five days of the Par&i 
year, names of, 218. See Festivals (Season). 
Gaites : a class of merchants and shopkeepers 
found at Bassein, 189. See Corns. 

Gayer : Sir John, 196 note 3* 

Gbh: a watch, names of, 214 and note I; 
215 and note 1 ; 2D5. 

Gbhe ; portion of the original Zend A vesta, 
212 note 1. 

Geiokk : Dr., 217 note 1* \ Oh . ; ■ 
Genealogical tree: of the Gujaraffc priests, 
221 ; of HavsAri Herbads, 225 note 2, 
Gehtgos : 190 • 191. 

Ghelkhari : estate of, near Navstoi, re- 
ceived in grant by Meherji Rana from Akbar, 
190* 

Ghosts ; belief in, 220* See Beliefs (Early). 
Goddess : small- pox, offering of vows to, 220. 

■ See Beliefs (Early). 

Goxbruh : 183 note 3; 190. See Bandar AMs. 
Goths : 230. See Vows, 

G oarers : Persian Ptosis, 192 note 1, 

Guabkes : people of Firs, 188 note 3 ; Ptosis 
so called (1660), 191. Pee Gabres. 

Gujarati : modern mother-tongue of the 
Parsis, 203 ; 209. 

Gurjjaras : fire-worshipping, 183 note 4. See 
Mihiras. 

Gushtasp : king, 183 note 4 ; Zoroaster pro- 
claims his religion in the court of, 219 ; his 
conversion to the Zoroastrian faith, 211 note 
2 (It)* 


r&t, arrive and settle at Sanjan (716), 185 ; 
spread as settlers and merchants in other 
parts of Gujarat from Sanjau, 186; fall of 
SanjAn and flight of the .Arsis (1315); % 
to Bdnsda with the sacred tire from the 
Bharut lulls, 18 i ; religious zeal of Chauga 
Asa, 187 - 188 ; increase in number and 
power of the Parsis in south Gujarat, 
lb8; account of the Parsis (1500 - 600) 
389- 190, (1609- 1700) 190 - 192. (1700 -1800) 
195 - 197 ; conversion of Emperor Akbar to 
the »m fatth (1578), 190 s settlements of 
the Krais (1600- 1800), 195-397; in Bom- 
bay (before and after, 1666) ; spread along 
l t? as * > fennel in Madras 
Ia/ . ’ ’ ^ eac “ 11 §‘ men among the Surat 

Pirsis, 196 and notes 1, 2, 3 ; honour and in- 
fluence enjoyed by the Surat Ptosis at the 
court of Delhi, 197 and note 2 ; P&rsi hos- 
pitality, (1783); a P&rsi martyr; Ptosi 
prosperity (1800), 198; Ptosi success in 
Bombay (1790-1898), at other places, in 
various occupations, 199 - 200 ; religious 
disputes ; division of the community into 
two factions of ShensMhis and Kadnris, 193 
and note 2 ; 194. 

H ° LI ,; burning pile, offerings to, 220. See 
Beliefs (Early). 

Holidays: see Jasans, GahamMrs. Gtohas, 
Days (Leading High). 

Hom : Persian plant, is believed to be the Vedic 
soma, 228 note 1 ; 231 ; a branch of the, 
presented to Surat Parsis by Jamas p, 194 
note 1. 

Hom water: preparation of. parlv 1WhV-P« 


S ABOKHi: portion of the original Zend HormAztoar : priest, bi 
A vesta, 212 note 1 ; 220. Sheheriar, 221. S 

Hafta-AmshAsrands : see Amshfepands. Hoboscosb: preparation 

Hamajor: a form of salutation, 239. tion of 220 • 229-230 • 

Hamasrbtemebbm : sixth Gahamhdr, 218. Hoseuoe’h : fifth wafcch/s 
See GahambAra. _ D , HosriTAmrr : (1783), 198 

Hamilton : New Account by, 392 note 4. House : Town • Village 

Haxmantrav : agent of Raglmndthrao Posh- observances o’n the oc 
wa, visits England, 196 note 3. 225-226. 

Hancman : Hindu monkey god, belief in, 220. Household Eire • see A( 
See Beliefs (Early), Humata.HukihIhuvri 

Haytaibi.no- : leading constellation of the code of morals *>13 ft 
North, 217 note 1. See Bear (Great). Huns : see White Huns. 

His: chapters of the Yesna, 222 Huskarum : part of the 2 

HIvangeh : first watch, 214 not© i. bee Geh. % (19), 

Hebers : 198 note 4. Husparum : part of the Z 

Herbad : Under Priest, lower sacerdotal order 2 (17). 
of the priests; other names of, 222 and note Hutox ; craftsmen, a clas 
1 ; qualifications of, 222 ; ordination of, 223- community, 213. 

225 ; titles of, 225- See Priests. 

Herbert ; Sir Thomas (1826), writes on his- 
tory and religion of the Ptosis, 199. 

History: early historical references to the Per- tbn Hatjxal : (950), 183 
sian connection with India in mythic times, 1 388 note 3. 

183 note 4; defeat of the Persians by the Ibrahim: Ghazni vide, t 
Arabs ( 638 , 641), settlement of the Persians Persian fire-worshippers ; 
in the city of Ormuz after their defeat, 183 ; Idrisi : (1153), historian, 

the Persians or the Parsis leave Persia and India : early connection 

seek safety in India, arrive and settle at Diu note 4. See Persia, 

(about 700), 184; seek an asylum in Guja* Iran : see Persia. 
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Ispandiyar : Prince, son of Gushtasp, per- 
suades the Emperor of India to adopt fire 
worship, 188 note 4. 

1st ak hike : Ah 1S8 note 4. 

Izeshke : see Yariina. 


tadi Bana : YMw chief of Sanjdn, allows 
J P&rsis to settle at 8&nj4n 3 185. j 

Jahangir : Mughal Emperor, -makes a grant of ; 
,B>atndgiri near Navsftri to M ul la Jam asp, 
197 note 2. . j 

JaiXl-od-din : Malikshah, king of Persia, 
orders the preparation of a calendar, 193 j 
note 2. ^ j 

Jam asp i Mull a, priest of Navs&ri, visits | 
Delhi (1619 , receives a grant of Batn&piri | 
near Navsari from the Emperor Jahangir, I 
197 note 2. ^ s 

JAMASP : Persian priest ; visits Gujardt (I7‘20) ; j 
makes efforts to increase the knowledge 
of the P&rsis in their sacred books ; leaves j 
a copy of a Zend- Pehlevi Vandidad ; estab- | 
lishes centres of Zend -Pehlevi scholarships; ; 
makes a present of the true Horn plant and j 
Farvardin Yasht to Surat Parsis, 193 note ; 
2, 194- and note 1. 

Jamshed : third king of the Peshdadian 
dynasty, new year's day lived by, 219. 
Jamshed ; Behedin, Persian la\ man , arrives in 
Gujardb (1736), brings to the notice of the 
Surat P&rsis the wrong reckoning of the year* 
193 note 2. 

Jamshed KekobAd : priest, writes in Persian 
verse an account of the Surat Parsis (171 lj 3 
196 note 3. 

Jamshedi Naoroz : Leading high day ; Jam- 
shed's New Day ; 219. See Festivals (Season). 
Jara&ht : part of the Zend Avesfca, 211 note 
2(14) 

Jasahs : monthly feasts, names of, observances 
during 216-217. See (High) Festival (Days). 
Jasqxjes : in the Persian Gulf, 192 note 4. 
Jeran : island of, settlements of the Arabs in 
(1303 ) ; a great trading centre ; taken by the 
Portuguese (1508), by the Persians and 
English (1622), 183 note 3. See Ormuz, New. 
JoRBANtrs : missionary, (before 132 3) finds 
Pteis in Th&na, 189 note l. 

Jorirari : presentation, literal meaning of, 
230. See Birth. 


■ ABiSA : intercalary month in every 120th 
year ; last performance of the, 193 note 
2 . 

KAdbsia : victory of the Arabs over the Per- 
sians at (638), 183. 

Kadmis : a division of the PJrsi community, 
origin of, i93 note 2, 194. See Disputes 
(Beligious). 

Kaikhoshrtt : Herbad, stranger from Persia, 
makes copies of the Vandidad from the 
Cambay copy, 189 note 2. 

KaiojI : son of Mirzau Khosru Beg, watch re- 
pairer to Bajxrao Peshwa ; goes to Bhdvnagar, 
makes a clock for the Chief, his descendants 


enjoy high reputation in K&thUwtfr, 197 

note 2. 

Kalabuat Forab.it; son-in-law of Nek Sat 
Khan, visits Delhi, receives in gmrtl an estate 
in Hinder, 197 nob* 2. 

KamLij Hum wi i a Broach martyr, 198. 

K am din Pad am ; Da.it. nr of Broach, 190 note 2* 
Kanitmu *. Caves, in Sllwtte near Bombay, 
trace of the Films in India (Pkh century) in 
Pehlevi writings in* 186 and note 2. 

Kit'S ; Mu 11a, a Broach priest, goe^ to Perris 
with his son Feshotan, the first Kadini Das* 
tur, 193 note 2. 

KiYASJi Edulji ; excise farmer in Cochin, 196 

note ‘h 

Kavasji NInAbhai DAvar : opens the first 
steam factory, 1.99 not- 3, 

Kayasji KrsToM.ii : watch-maker, visits Delhi, 
receives the title of Mirzan Khosru Beg and 
a grant of land, 197 note 2. 

Keeobad ; son of Meherji, visits Delhi, receives 
a grant of land, 197 note 2, 

Khaetvodatha ; chapters of the Zend A vesta 
on marriages between near relatives, 211 
note 2 (18). 

Khalifs ; Ahbasid, family of the j religious 
strictness of, 183 note 4, 185. 

Kham batin! ; vow, rites relating to, 231; See 
/■77:Yows. : v;' 7 - ' ■ . ' 

Khandan ; Phefc, wealthy family of Bombay,' 
196 note 3. See Nawrojh 
Khar as ; vow, rites relating to, 281. See Vows. 
KharAsni : vow, rites relating to*. 231. See 
Vows. 

Kh arsedji J AMsmu . Modi::; , of .Cambay, 
enjoys a high position in the PesbwFs court, 
under the British Government (1809) receives 
presents of land in Cambay, 198 note 6. 

Kh arsed n Bustomji KX&tl Mr., .gives Abe 
year of the arrival of the Parsis at Sanj&n, 
185 note 3. 

KhordAd ; Amshaspad j sixth day of the PArsi 
month ; third month of the Farsi year, 217. 
KhorhAm Jasan : high festival day, observ- 
ances on, 217. SeeJasans. 

Ekorhad Sab*, leading high day; is believed 
to be the anniversary of the birth of Zoroaster ; 
observances on, 219. See Festivals (Season). 
Khorshed KAmdin ; Sanjan high priest, 
brings the Sanj&n fire to N&vsdri, 188* 
Khudash-bae-zan : an early form of marriage, 
238 note 2. 

Kir man : in Persia, merchants of, 183 note 3* 
Priests called from, to explain the Farsi reli- 
gion to the Emperor Akbar, 190. 
Kissah-i-Sanjan ; poetic account of the Pdrsis, 
383 and note 2 j 187 and notes 2, 3. 
Kohistan : hills of, last Kabisa performed at, 
393 note 2. 

Konkanasths : Brdhmaiis, said to belong to 
the Persian stock, 1*3 note 4. 

Koshhsarhh ; part of the Zend A vesta, 211 
note 2 (10), 

IvOSMAS iNDlRORLEtrSTES : 188 note 4 
Kusti : sacred cord, 20! ; 208 ; 227 ; investing 
the child with, 231 and note 2 . Prayer* 208 
note 1 ; 241, 
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L ATO€A»es ; 194* 204 and note t f 21 1 and 
note 1, ■■ 

L,\ v j i S.\-w>x,{xn Vad ja : f or* man hi the 
Sui at Dockyard ; Bombay Dockyard built 
un»h r the hUprrYigiou of ; ii rat Bur si master - 
bulkier, 102 note 3, 

Lm&iiA i.ity : of the Bombay Parsia, X99, 

Loud : Mr., an English Umplair., writes an 

Ua i ir t'i*' i'uivL «[' IDo. 

1 a a : h . *•*!< ;i ■ t\ t'i 7 note 1* 


if aprAS ; Pitrsiias merchants in (1780), Tower 
ill of Silence' in (1700), 195* 

Madrksas : 201. Bee Education* 

Mag : K&naresc word for son, signification of 
the term, 183 note 4 continued on page 1$4. 
Magus ; people delighting in fire worship, 187 
note 8 ; of Tughlikhpur, 188 note 4* 

Magi; Brahmaui, mention of, by Ptolemy, 
(159) ; religion of, 183 note 4 continual on 
page 184, 

Magi ass : as captives of Timur (1398), 183 
note 4. 

Magic : faith in, 220. See Beliefs (Early). 
Magyas ; of M&lwa, believed by Professor 
Dow son to be relics of the old Upper India 
Pdrsis, 188 note 4. 

Mahmud Begad a ; Sultin, supposed by Dr. 
Wilson to be the conqueror of Sanj&n, 187 
note 3. 

Mahbespakd Jasan : leading high day, Zoro- 
aster proclaims his religion on, 219. bee 
Festivals (reason). 

Mahyak : Herbad, brings copy of the Vandidad 
from Yezd in Persia to Uch in India, 186 
note 1 ; 189 notes 2 and 3. 

Malabar : the coast of, spread of the Pdrsis 
along, 195. 

Malcolm: ; Sir John, Governor of Bombay, 198 
not© 5. 

Malxeshahi ; the corrected year; the Persian 
revenue year, 1 93 note 2. 

Marcher ji Kharskdji ; Beth, Dutch broker, 
198 note 1 ; visits Delhi, 197 note 2. 
Manohbrppra : a Surat city ward, named after 
Mr. Mancherji, 196 nofeel. 

Mayday: see Booth-building, 

Mandelslo : description of Surat P&rsis by 
(1638), 190-1 »1. 

Maklvi : Abdul Kehm&iPs revolt in (1810), 
198 note 5. 

Maniar : Surat P&rsi, visits England, 196 note, 
3. 

Mabatab ; Full Priests. See Mobbed. 

Mares : chock, beliefs in, 209 and note 1 ; 

229 ; 231. See Daily Life. ; \ & 

Marriage: Fore, observances, turmeno- 
ponnding ceremony, MAudav ceremony, Adar- 
nl or inviting .ceremony ; mmor ; observ- 
ances of, 233-284; observances during four 
" i of | form of mvitatior^to ^song^iSng 


Ga- 

See 

See 



occasions of making present!*} in, the girls 1 
portion of the presents In, 237 not© 1 $ affce r- 
observances, feast-giving on the first Bchram 
after, cost of, 288 and note I j modern and 
earlier forms of, 288 and note 2, 239 and 
note 1. Act, 238, 244. Remarriage of a 
widow allowed and practised, 238. See Cua- 
■Ltouia,.' ' 

Martyr : a Broach, 198. ■ 

Mashm ; (900 - 950), 383 note 4 j 185 s 136. 
Mazdayasnian : religion of the Persia, known 
as, meaning of, 2X1. Bee Religion. 
Mazpiashni dot : The PaTrsPs expression for 
his religion, 213, See Religion. 

Mazdiashnx Zakthosti din : see Mazdiasbni- 
din. 

Meals : number and time of, kind of food serv- 
ed at, ways of serving at, 206. See Food. 
Prayer, 220 note 1, 

■Media rem : fifth GahamMr, 218. See 
hamb&rs. 

Medioshem : second Gahambdr, 218. 
Gabambafrs. 

M edxozarem : the first Gahamb&r, 218. 
Gahambte. 

Meher : the sun or sun angel, sixteenth day 
of the P&rsi month, seventh month of the 
Farsi year, 216, 218. 

Meher Jasan : high festival day, popular in 
Persia, observances on, 216, Bee Jasans. 
Meher ang an Jasan : see Meher Jasan. 
Meherji Ran a : high priest of Navs&ri, con« 
verts emperor Akbar, receives grants from 
• Akbar, 190, 197 note 2. 

Mihibas : see Gurjjar.is. 

Mibzan : family of, 197 note 2. See K&vasji 
Rustam ji, 

Mibzan Khosbxj Beg : title, 197 
Kavasji the first recipient of, 

Mithba: 216. See Meher. 

MorRds ; Full Priests, higher sacerdotal or- 
der of priests ; also called Matetah, ! 
qualifications of j ordination of; i 
rules to be observed by; Persian 
for ; disqualification of, 226* Bee Priests.’ 
Mob'h ; topmost beam of a house, ,6bs 
at the laying of, 206. Bee House. 

Modies : family among earlier s ' ' 
bay, 195, 

Moghali Court, influence of the Pdrsis at; 
PArsi visitors to, 197 and note 2 ; Emperors, 
190, 197 note 2. 

Monopoly ; in trade, 200. 

Months t of the P&rsi year, 215; names of, 216 
and note 2. Bee Feneration (Objects of). , 
Moon : veneration for, 233. 

Mother Sixth : goddess. Bee Chhathi. 

Moyad : ancestor of Surat priests... jSwfe * 

»Ari nripste 221. . 
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Muktad : ceremony in honour of the dead, 
time of holding, observances in, observed as 
holidays, 2i8. See Festivals (Season). ■ 
Mulla Feroz ; see Fesliotau. , 

, Mull A Jamasp : Navsari priest, visits Delhi, 
197 note 2. 

Mulla Kaus : see K&us, 

Muzaffar Khan; a zealous Musahn&n ruler, 
188, 

]l^*Abud : nonentity, 225. See N&var. 

KXdur : part of the Zend A vesta, 211 note 

2 ( 6 ). 

Kagan Bam: Sanj&n high priest, brings the 
8anj An fire to Kavsari, 186. 

KXgmandal ; Snak eland, 186 note 6. See Kav- 


Kiebuhr ; hw account ot the iftraw, 

, KuvtCBs H&var or uwlet-prb^ : 226. Stv 
;K&v$iK ■ 

NoyboJx: of Bustam Munt'k, goes to 

: England (3723), receives honour freon the 

Court of Directors ; buys Kowroji Hill, his 
| family is known as Shot KU&niUu, 196 

»«$€* . 4 , 

Kowroji Hill; at Maaigaon in Bombay, 

property of Shct Kh&nilfe family, 196 

note 3. „ „ „ „ , 

K mm i original parts of the Zend A vesta; 
names and contents of, 21 1 mid note 2. See 
Zend A vesta. 


■ 


KahAN ; bathing ceremony, 232. 

Hah ay and : victory of the Arabs over the 
Persians at (641), 183. 

Kails : in the Tower of Silence, 240 note 1. 
Kames : selection of, 229 ; Persian ; Hindu ; 
Full, 229 note i. 

K&n&bhai Narsangji Patel: a Surat land- 
lord, 196 note 4 . 

KAnphr a ; a Surat city ward, named after a 
Parsi, 196 note 4. 

Kaoroz : Kew Year’s Day ; commonly called 
P&titi, observances on, 218, 219, See 
Festivals (Season), P&titi. ; 

KasesIlXrs ; bier-bearers ; dress of ; dn ties of ; 
sources of income of, 239 and note 2. See 
Death. 

KaushirvAn ; the Just (631-579), bis treaties 
and interchange of presents with the rulers 
of India and Sindh ; his embassy to Pulikesi i 
II., 183 note 4 See Ajanta, 

KIyar : new comrade ; under -priest ; the 
‘ ' . purifying ceremony of ; also called Koviee, 
ordination of , 223 - 225. See Her bad. 
KaysAri : village of, meaning of the name of, 
settlement of P&rsis in, 188 note 6 ; fire- 
. temple built by Cbanga Asa in ; Sanj&n fire 
brought to, 188 ; religious disputes among 
the priests of, 192; T&ta Madresa in, BO 1 5 
Zend and Pelielvi scholarship established in, 
194 

KavzoT : initiation of a child into the mysteries 
of the Zorcastrian faith ; ceremony and rites 
relating to, 231-232, See Customs 
KayIrum ; part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note 
' 2 ( 16 ). 

.Kek.SAt KkAn: a title, meaning of, Sorabji 
the first recipient of, 197 note 2. 

Kerang ; cow’s urine, purifying uses of, 208 ; 

223; 224 Prayer, 208 note 2 ; 243, 
Kerangdin : bull’s urine, purifying uses of, 
223 and note 2 ; 232. 

Nerioshang ; priest, grandson of Sh&pur 
Bheheriar, translates the Zend Avesta into 
Sanskrit, 221. 

Heriosangh ; (720), 211 note 1. 

KewsAri : town in Persia ; Kavs&ri called 
• after, 1 86 note 6, Bee Kavs&ri, 

JSTiayish : portion of the original Zend Avesta, 
212 note 1. 


Observances ; religious, 219-220. 

Ocean : Indian, Persians as trailers in, 184 
Oderic: Friar (1323), his account of the 
■■■'P&rsis, 189 note 3. 

Ogilby ; (1870), his account of the P&rsis, 18S 
: ' and -note 4 ; 191. 

Ojiravakgeh ; third watch, 214 note L Fee 
Geh, 

Oman ; the king of ; country under the, con- 
sidered- a part of India, 184. 

Orders; Sacerdotal, Higher and Lower. See 
Priests. 

Ordination ; of Herbad ; of Mobecl. See 
Priests. 

Ormuz : ..city of, 183 note 3, ’ Kew, see Jeran. 
Ornaments : details and cost of, of men, 
201-202 *, of women, ;. 202-203; of children, 
203. See Dress, 

Osta: son ciiC' ' /ggdefewfei --.*0 

called, 225 note 1. 

OusELEY : 185, note 4, 

Qvanna : evil-removing salutation, form of, 

| 227, Fee Pregnancy. 

Ovington : (1690) Ms account of the Pirns, 

192. 

* ■ 

JL acham ; part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (7). 
Paohori ; ceremony, rites relating to, 229. 
See Birth. 

PIdshazan : an early form of marriage, 23S 
note 2. 

Palli: thanks-giving ceremony; offerings to 
the water-spirit in, 230 ; 234 See Birth. 
PanchAyets : or local councils, 244, See 
Anjumans. 

PanohmAsin : ceremony relating to pregnancy, 
rites in, 227. See Pregnancy. 

Pan cheat an : five jewels, placed under foun- 
dation stone, 205. See House. 

Pandes : family of, among the early P&rsi 
settlers in Bombay, 195. 

Pandas : a part of the Persian dominions; 
conquest of, by Darius Hystaspes (B.c. 510} ; 
under the .Achsemenean dynasty, under the 
Indo-Skythian ruler, 183 note 4 ; relations 
of the P&rsis of the, with Cambay F&rais, 
186 note 1, 188 note 4. 

Pars : south-west provinces of Iran, P&rsis 
the people of, 183 note 3. 
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riliSi I citizen of Purs, 1S8 note 1, Bee Pdrs 
Plfnsi-PiiAKASir : '86 notes 6, 8 ; 189 note 3 \ 
1(H) note 2 1 193 note 1 ; 195 notes 2, 3 ; 196 
* inter* 2. 8 - 195 notes 2, 5* Vv : 7 

Pakviz ; Kha-m. grandson of Nanshirvan the 
.hist* his treaties and interchange of presents 
with the rulers of India and bmdh j his 
portrait in A junta eaves, bis son the alleged 
founder of the U depur family, 183 note 4. 
Patel : family of, among early r&rsi settlers 
in Hominy, 195. fcke Borahji Kanabhai, 
Patkt : Pashcmtini, confession of sin. 223: 
132. 

PAt*.ti Day of Penitence j observances on. 

2’ 8. See Xaoroz. 

Pazasu ; old Persian word for Harbad, 222 

.8.1: ';;P '.2- ; 

Pehlevi : language, original texts explained 
in, 211 note 1 : commentaries written in, 

21 2 j scholarship for, 194. 

Persia ; kingdom of, also called Ir&u, 183 
note 1 ; its early religious (B.e. 1 090), political 
(me. 172t‘), a nil commercial (a.b. 545) con- 
nection with India; Us commercial connec- 
tion with China (sixth century), 383 note 4 ; 
passed into the hands of the Arabs (Gil), 183. 
Persian ; Gulf, its early trade connection with 
PhAa&i 183 note 4 on page 181. 

Persian; classical language, 201. 

Peshotan ; son of Mulls Kaus, goes to Persia 
(1768) ; becomes Kadmi high priest (1802) ; 
is well known as Malta Perez, 198 note 2. 
Pktpsubh : third^'Oahambar, 218. Fee Gah- 
am bdrs. 

Fhsbozsha. ; so n of Dhanjisha of Surat, enjoys 
high posts of honour *1825), receives in grant 
, villages '■ from the. British. Government, i9S 
, note 5. . 

Pisces Austbaleb : constellation of, 217 note 1. 
Place t pi hit : see Spirit, 

Polygamy : formerly practised, now forbidden, 
284* 

Population ; see Census Details, 

Portuguese ; the, take the island of Jeran 
1 1508) ; arc driven from the island by the Per- 
sians and the English (1622), 183 note 5 j 
Bombay tinder (16u0- 1662), 195, 

Prayers; Mmtif 208 note 1; Marriage, 236 
mote 1 ; Meal, 220 nAe 1 ; Nerantt , 208 
; , mote % 

Pregnancy : rites and eeiemomes relating to, 
Panchm&tnn ceremony in ; A garni cere- 
mony in j Ovanna salutation in, 227. k’ee 
Cuetoms. 

Presents j making and receiving of, in betrothal, 
232 - 233 ; on birth, 228 ; on marriages, be- 
fore and after, 233, 235, 237 and note 1 ; on 
77; : , pregnancy, 227.: , .. ' d : b : : 7 7 

Priests : fire-worshipping, introduction of, from 
Persia into Bwdrka, IBS note 4 ; trace their 
descent id Sb&pttr Sheheriar ; genealogical 
1 tree of, 221 ; distribution of, into districts or 
charges ; high priest or Bastur over a district 
or charge ; secular business followed by; 
intermarriages among, 222 ; dress of, 201, 22 2 ; 
appeamnee of $ religious functions of, 2*22; 
■ - kmtl weaving by the women of, 209, 222 * 


other names of : higher and lower sacerdotal 
orders of, Herbad and Mo beds ? ordination of, 
22*2 - 226 ; schools kept by, 209; education of 
the sons of, 210 ; religious disputes among 
the two b wixes of, in Kavsiri, 192. Bee Her- 
bad, Mobeds. . 

Priesthood : 21 - 226. Bee Priests. 

Principal Sadar Amin : see Amin. 

Prory t oifleer in the Surat Factory, 196 note 

Proper Place Fire : see Atesh Dadghan. 

Prosperity : (since 1800), Parsi, 198 - 200 

Ptolemy ; (150), 183 note 4 ; 186 note 6. 

Puljkesi II, : king of B&dami, receives embassy 
from Kausbirv&n the J ust, 183 note 4. See 
Ajanta. 


Q 


ueen : name of a ship, built by Parsi car- 
penters, 192 note 3. 


li-AE *. in Media, Zoroaster .born at, 211. 
Eamiae: priest, son of Sh&pur, 2*2 L. 

RAnA : anc estor of Navsari priests, 221. 
Kanisiirar : ruler of the Pan jab, seems to have 
adopted the religion of the Magi, 183 note 4. 
Eapitiiavan : midday ceremony performed on 
the Ardihohcsht day, 2] 9. 

Uapituayangeh : second watch, 214 note J. 
See Geh. 

IUtanpur : Ila j put chief of; sends troops 
against the Parsi settlers of Variav ; heroic 
defence of the Parsi female-warriors, 386 note 
9. See Variav. 

Rathestar : warrior, a class of the old Persian 
community of, 31. 

Ratnagiri : estate near HavsAri, Mulla Jamasp 
receives the grant of, 197 note 2. 

Rates : heads of creation, 21 i note % (8). 
Ratushtai : part of the Zend A vesta, 211 note 
2 ( 8 ). 

Ravayets : collection of opinions of the Persian 
priests on doubtful religions questions, 189; 
compilation of, 1S9 note 3 ; writings in Persian 
of authoritative customs, 212 and note 3; 
Persian precepts, 226 ; mention of Pirsi 
settlements in Navsdri and other places in, 
189; reference to the year of moving the 
San j dn fire to Navsari in, 88 note 1 ; 390 
note 3 ; 238 

Readymony: Hirji divan ji, visits China, 
(1756), 195 note 2, 

Religion : different names of, 211, 213 ; mean- 
ing of, 211; explanation of . 185; the sacred 
books of, 211, 2 2; leading beliefs in, 
212 2'3 ; Fire-Temples, 213-215; Sacred 
Fires — Atesh D&dghan, 213, Aderan, 213- 214; 
Atesh Behram, 2 4-215 ; objects of venera- 
tion — Amsbaspands and Yazads, 215-216; 
High Festival days— Jasons, 216 - 217 3 1 Season ; 
Ft stivals — GahambArs, 2*7-218, Gathas, 
Muktad holidays, 218 ; leading high days, 
*218-219; observances, 219-220; early be- 
liefs. 220. * \ir / a • 

- ‘ - -'.e), 185 note 4; Mtadvi, 
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ddharaja : king of Anahilvada, 186 n<v 
KANBAR : Emperor, destroys fir;, altars^ 
note 4. ' - 5 " 

;nd : fire temples found in (916), 186 ; £ 
of, belonged to the Gabres, 188 note. 
ruler3 of, connected by treaties with Nam. 
vAn the Jud>, 183 note 4. 
tRfUS : star, 217 note 1. See Teshtar. ; 
crozaii : (30 days) calendar, 212 note 1. ? 

[STAN : see Yezdsta'n. _ __ 

oma : Vedic plant, 228 note 1. See Horn, 

ON0 : marriage, 234 note 1, # , 

opara : procession in fore-marriage obsc*. ' 

ances, 235. . , 

orabji Kavksjc : renders great service to the 
English (1760) ; visits Delhi ; said to have 

been tahght watchmaking by a European » 

mends a clock for the Mughal Emperor 5 
receives the title of Nek Sat khan and^other 
Wh nations from the Emperor, ly7 note 


Riot : Broach (1857), 19S and note 3. ^ 
Romans: as chief traders in the lersian Gulf 
(545), 185 note 4. , „ ^ .. , 

BbSTOM MAnek : Of Surat, leading English 
broker, visits Delhi, 196 and notes 1 and 3 , 

197 and 2. ^ , _ 

Rustam: Mekkrban : of Persia, makes copies 
of the Vandidad, 189 note 2. 

a Sur.it city ward, 196 note 1. 
the Punch Mahals, 200. 


Rustamfura 
. A Pars: colony in 

OADRA : sacred sliirfc, 201 ; 227 ; clothing the 
Q child with, 231. See Navzot. 

&ap and : part of the Zend Avesta, 211 note ^ 
(13). 

Sang-reji : sand, 223 note 1. 

SanjAn: Parsi settlement m (716), 185, w-i , 
fall of (1315), R>7. fire, holy fire of 
Behrum, is taken to the Bh&rut hills (1315), 
to B&nsda, 187, to Navsari (1419), 188, to 
Surat (1733), re-taken to Navsari (1731), 
192, taken to Batsiir (1741), to Udvada 
(1742), 193, 185 note 2; temple for, at 
Sanjan, 135; at Navsari, 183, See Atesh 
Bahrain. s . . c „ 

Sassanian : kings (22 u - 650), revival of 1 er- 
sian power under, 183 note 4* 

Satan : see Alirim&u. ___ , . 

Satayes : principal star of the West, is sup- 
posed by Dr. Geiger to be the star Vega, 
217 note 1. 

Sathi : see Cbhathi. „ ' , , 

Scholarship : centres of Zend and reluev] 


Setarzan : early form ot marriage, 238 note 

Settlements ; Parsi, in Diu (about 700;, 
184; in Sanj&n (716), 135; in Cambay 
(900-1100), 186 and note 1 ; in Cheul 
(968); in Navsari (1142), 186; in Yaidav, 
386 and notes 1 and 9 ; in Ankleslivar 
(1358), in Broach (1300); in Chandravati 
(15th century), 1B9 ; in TMua, Vankanir, 
188; in Bombay (before and after 1668), 
195, 199 note 1. 

Sstud&ar : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 

( 2 ). 

Setudtar : part of Zend Avesta, 211 note 2 (1). 

Setup Y abuts ; see Sebudtar, 

BhAer : ancestor of the Udvada priests, 221. 

ShahAzaN ; royal marriage, marriage of a 

ShApur Shhkkriar : first priest to settle in 
Saui&m with his family (716), is claimed as 
ancestor by all Gujarat priests except those 

Shariyar : Amshaspand ; fourth day of the 
P&rsi month, sixth mouth of the Parsi year 


A A BARI : (833 -921), 183 note 4. 

TAbctts : offerings of vows and presents to, 
220. See Beliefs (Early). 

TAbi : palm-juice, 207* 209. 
TOHENGRiGhHATOHAH : Indian Br&Lman, n* 
sent back to convert his countrymen, le 
note 4. _ . , 

Temples : Fire, for tho holy fire of Behram, 
at SanjAn, 185 ; at Navsari, 188 ; Fadin’, 
in Bombay, 193 note 2 ; description of 
Gujar4t, 213; the chief, *214-215; worship 
in, 215 ; list of Atesh Behrams, 247 ; of 
Agiiris, *247 -251. bee Religion, 

Teshtar : star Sirius, 217 note 1, . 

ThAna : early trade connection of, with Persian 
Gulf, 183 note 4 ; Parsi settlement in, -86 ; 


’am com- 
194. See 
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oasts of, Khalif Umar sends a fleet to ravage 

638 - 639), 183 note 4. 

i'EYENw : (1660), describes the Parsis, 191. 

; mur : Ills rigorous rule iu Persia and Upper 
India, 188 and note 3 ; bis invasion of India, 
188 note 4. 

r : fourth month of the Par si year, 218. 
mm of Silence : Dokhma, 239, 210; de- 
scription of ; foundation ceremony, opening 
* ere m on} 7 , 210 note 1 ; beliefs about the first 
>ody to be laid in, 195 note 3, 240 note 1 ; 
List of, 240 note 1, 252 - 254. 
uG-hlikhpur : people of, said to have acknow- 
ledged^ Yazdan and Abrimdn; Magbs of, 

4 are believed by Professor Dowson to be the 

"* relics of the old Upper India Parsis ; infidels 
of, are belie vvd by Wilford to be Manichaan 
Christians, 188 note 4. 

Turmeric pounding : ceremony pertaining 
to marriage, 238, bee Marriage. 

XJ ccha ; probably Uck, 

Ucn : in the Pan jab, Farsi settlement in 
(1184} ; connection of the Plrsis of, with 
those of Cambay, 186 note 1, 188 note 4. 

Udepur : family of, said to have sprung from 
the sou of Khoaru Par viz, 183 note 4. 

Upvada ; village of, fifteen miles south of Bal- 
sar, 8 an jin fire finally remains at, 185 note 2, 
193* 

Ulugh KhIk : brother to Ali-ud-din, some- 
times by mistake is called A'lp Khin, conquers 
Gujarat (1295-1297), 187 note 3. 8ee Alp 
Khan. 

Umar : Khalif (634 - 643), founds the city of 
Basra, sends fleets to ravage the Than a coasts, 
183 note 4. 

UicAR CiriiYAM : astronomer, is directed by 
JaMl-ud-din Malik fc bah, king of Persia, to 
make a calendar, 1 93 note 2. 

U STY AT : second Githa Day, 218. See Gathas. 

Uthamna : rising from mourning, ceremony 
relating to, observances in, 242, See Death. 


T TAD ha vo ; presents, giving of, during preg- 

V nancy ceremony, 229. See Pregnancy. 

YUdia: family of, among early l'irsi settlers 
Bombay, 195. See Lav ji. 

Vahista Mathra: part of the Zend A vesta, 
211 note 2 (3). 

Van ANT : star of the South, identified with 
the star Powalbaut, 217 note 1. 

Vandidad : original part of the Zend A vesta, 
211 note 2 (20) ; preserved portion of the Zend 
Avesta, 212 note 1 ; original copy of, said to 
have been lost, 189 note 2; Herbad .Mahyar 
brings copy of, from Yezd to Uch, 186 note 
b- l ; 188 note 4, 189 note 2 j copies of, made 
C? ‘ in Cambay, 189 note 2 ; Zend and Pehlevi 
copy of, is left in India by the Persian priest 
Jamasp, 194 ; Code, 226. 

4-..-VXnkanir : Pdrsi settlement in, 186. 

VaeiAv : village of, near burat, P&rsi settle- 
ment in, 186 and notes 1 and 9; heroic 
defence by the P4rsi female warriors of, 


against the troops of the Ratanpur chief, 
186 note 9. boc Ratanpur. 

Var-RAja : bridegroom. See Marriage. 

Vasteriox ; husbandman, a class of the old 
Persian community of, 213, 

Vebestoast ; fifth GatM Day. 218. Pee 
Gathas. 

Veneration : objects of, 213, 215 - 216, Pee 
Beliefs (Leading), Religion. 

V isparad : preserved portion of the Zend 
Avesta, 212 note 1 ; 226 ; copy of. made at 
Ankleshvar, 386. 

Visparatu ; see Visparad. ■ ^ . 

Vi STAS HP : Husks, original part of the Zend 
Avesta, 211 note 2 (11); preserved portion 
of the Zend Avesta, 212 note 1. 

Vohukhshathra ; fourth Gatha Day, 218. bee 
Gathas. 

Vows: Goths, offerings of 5 objects of; names 
of, 2 30 - 23 L bee C ustom s. 


VV aite : Sir Nicholas, 196 note 8. 

Water: veneration for, 213, bpirit, angel, 
216, 217 ; spirit feast, bee Avan Ardvisur 
Jasan. 

We a a : star, 217 note 1. 

Well : observances at ■ the time of digging, 
206, 206. beo House. 

Westergaarp : 183 note 4 ; 185 note 5 ; 186 
note 7 5 189 note 2 ; 194 note l ? 21 1 note I # 
White Huns : struggles of the Persians with, 
183 note 4. tee Huns 

Widow Marriage: 239 anti note 1. bee 

Gh&k&rzan. 

, W Ilford : 183 note 4 ; 185 ; 187 note 4; 188 
note 4. 

Wilson : Dr- J., 185 note 3 ; '187 note 3. 
Witchcraft : belief in, 220. Beo Beliefs 
(Early). 

Women*, education of, 201; in her periods, 
220 ; wool- spinning by, of the priestly class, 
209 and note 2, 222. 

Worship : place of. bee Temples (Piio). 
Worshipfuls : see Yazads. 


Y ASNA : ceremony, during ordination of HAvar, 
225, of Maratab, 226. 

Yashna : portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 note 1 . 
Yashts : portion of the Zend Avesta, 212 note 1. 
Y at hr em : the fourth Gahamb&r, 218. bee 
Gabambars. 

Yazads : the, Worshipful s ; veneration for; 
days and montlVf- named after, 215, 216; 
angels, prayers ^wed in honour of, 206. 

Y azatas ; angel^Kt note 2 (1) ; 217 note L; , 
Yazdezard : fcM'; of Persia, defeated by the 
Arabs (638, 641), 183; 185; his son takes 
the Persians to China, 183 note 4. 

Yezd: town of, in Persia, 186 note 1; 1S9 
note 2 

Yezdstan : see Yezd. 

Yimtal: Arabic name for H&dur, 211 note 2 
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meaning of, 211 note 1. fcee Zend, 
:tJSTRA. : see Zoroaster. 
stxo Diso : anniversary ox the death 
roaster, a loading high day, 219. Bee 

language of the Parsi holy books, , 
icntary or translation, 201 note • * 
hig of, 211 note 1 ; language of tlie 
fragments, 212. _ 

A. vest A : sacred hooks of the Zoroas- 
s, literal meaning of ; masks or parts of, 
L nd note 2 ; preserved portions of, 


